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2 LIONEL ST CLAIR. 

yet, and cannot arrive for neariy an hour ; so that 
even were I to condescend so far as to obey your 
royal command instanter, I should still have a 
considerable time in which to exercise the rare 
virtue of patience before my respected brother 
could possibly present himself before me. You 
see, don't you, Ada ] " 

** No, I don't see anjrthing, except that you are 
very untidy and dirty. What have you been 
about this afternoon, to disarrange yourself so, as 
poor Mademoiselle would have said 1 " 

" Climbing trees, please your majesty, chopping 
wood, crawling upon rocks, wading in the water, 
grubbing in the sand — no offence, I hope." And 
the dark-blue eyes, shaded by long black lashes, 
which looked up laughingly into her own, were so 
full of merriment and good-humour, that Ada 
could not but smile in return. 

" Pretty well explained, certainly ; and pray, 
what became of yjjjj^ visit to Aunt Lily while 
you were so muW^rioUfilY engaged 1 " 

" Spent an hour with her — capital fun too — 
nobody to disturb us. Aunt Lily is uncommon 
jolly up there ; but I say, Ada, why did not she 
come down to hgjp Itf-pl to receive Tom ? " 

"Because it did not JSt ner, I suppose," re- 
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plied Ada, in a slightly altered tone, which did 
not escape Lionel's observation. 

" Oh, I perceive," he said, " your majesty pre- 
fers doing the honours alone." 

" Not at aU," rejoined Ada. " Papa arranged 
it himself with Aimt Lily ; but really, Lionel, I 
do wish you would go and dress. Papa will be 
quite put out if you are not here when they come. 
I know he meant both Eustace and you to go 
with Donald in the boat, and he is nervous at 
any rate. You should not be teazing." 

"All right, my dear; don't you be afeard. 
I will be forthcoming without fail, armed with 
the brightest flashes of genius at my command. 
Here goes I " and with one spring, and a conclud- 
ing shout of his chorus, Lionel cleared the ter- 
race, and was half-way up the stone steps leading 
to the hall door, at the top of the first flight of 
which he disappeared through a window which 
stood most conveniently open, while Ada followed 
by the more regular entrance, to ascertain for the 
last time that the fires were good, and all her 
various preparations for the expected travellers 
complete. 

Half an hour later, she stood again upon the 
terrace. It was a beautiful and strikm^ leccv^- 
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4 UONEL ST CLAIR. 

scape that lay around and before her. An old 
castellated building, in the style of three hun- 
dred years ago, with jutting turrets and loophole 
windows, and yet sufficiently modernised to look 
cheerful and homelike, without losing anything 
of its characteristic picturesqueness, stood on a 
rocky height on the shores of one of those wide 
^rms of the sea, the romantic beauty of which 
lends so great a charm to the boundaries of the 
west coast of Scotland. 

Behind the castle, and only separated from it 
by a shrubbery and a grassy knoll, thickly wooded 
with larch and birch trees, and interspersed with 
a few stately old elms and beech-trees, rose a hill 
which gradually from this point attained to almost 
mountain height, and then stretched away on 
either side into ranges of lower hills, many of 
which were divided by deep chasms, distinguish- 
able even at a considerable distance by the gush- 
ing streams, which, clear as crystal, sprang from 
rock to rock in waterfalls of sparkling foam. 

Under a winter sky, the aspect of the scenery, 
notwithstanding its bold grandeur, might be 
somewhat rugged and dreary ; but on this sweet, 
balmy evening, early in autumn, there was no 
trace of anything but the calm loveliness of 
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Nature. And yet, as Ada St Clair leaned over 
the parapet, and gazed on the prospect before 
her, every feature of which spoke to her of a 
young life's happy associations, she seemed to have 
lost sight of present objects ; and though her eyes 
were fixed upon the expanse of blue waters tinged 
with gold which lay stretahed below the rocky 
shore, her thoughts were evidently far away, occu- 
pied with some subject of peculiar interest 

She was not, however, entirely alone. A little 
girl of between nine and ten years old, with long 
fair ringlets, and a bright innocent face, from 
time to time approached her sister, and then, find- 
ing no response to her attempts at conversation, 
bounded back to her father, who was seated on a 
rustic bench a few paces off. He was an elderly 
man, of singularly prepossessing countenance, to 
whom Ada bore but little personal resemblance, 
except in the regular contour of her features, and 
in the general air of high breeding which charac- 
terised both father and daughter. 

Colonel St Clair had spent many years of his 
life in a foreign land, and though the effects of a 
southern climate had tended to weaken his health 
since his return, there was but little trace of the 
influence of a tropical sun in his &til\ dfi\k».\.^ 
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complezioii and fair open brow, surmounted as it 
now was by silvery curls of soft luxuriant hair, 
which, hanging lightly round his head, and over 
the collar of his black velvet coat, gave him the 
appearance of being somewhat older than he really 
was. 

** Any signs of the steamer yet, Ada 1 " he said 
at length, looking up from his newspaper aa his 
daughter returned, for the third time, from the 
rising ground at one end of the terrace, where 
the view was open. ** It is surely time now." 

"Yes, dear papa, it is quite the time," she 
replied, " but I do not see it yet. I hear Donald 
below declaring that both wind and tide are 
against them^ so that accounts for their being so 
late." 

" Well, we must hope so, at any rate ; but do 
not you give yourself cold, my darling, standing 
up there in the breeze." 

" Oh no, papa, I am not at all afraid of that ;" 
and Ada, seeing that her father had resumed his 
reading, walked once more to her post of obser- 
vation, followed by little Emily. 

It was an anxious moment for the family group 
at Eaglescrag Tower. This evening the return 
was expected of the eldest son and brother, after 
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a prolonged ab£|ence; and Mrs St Clair having 
died soon after he left home, it can well be ima- 
gined by every one who has had much experience 
of the vicissitudes of family life, how many emo- 
tions would be stirred up in the hearts of his 
£ather and sister by the prospect of his arrival 
amongst them. 

Several years had passed since Thomas St Clair 
had gone forth from his Highland home, first as 
a mere boy to gain the dearly-bought experience 
of a midshipman's start in life, and then later, 
when his maritime tastes had considerably abated, 
for some unexplained reason, which had never 
been known beyond the domestic circle. 

The loss of his wife, added to the departure of 
his eldest son, had been followed by a sudden 
resolution on the part of Colonel St Clair to give 
up the charge of his estate into the hands of trus- 
tees, and only to reside there occasionally, in 
accordance with their advice ; but it was confi- 
dently expected by his younger children, as well 
as by the tenants and peasantry of the vicinity, 
that the return of the young heir would make a 
change in this arrangement, and that everything 
would now be put on the old footing. 

Colonel St Clair, however, had made no m&\i* 
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8 LIONEL ST CLAIB. 

tion in his family of his intentions for the future. 
He had all along spoken of his eldest son with 
ike most intense affection^ and now that his arri- 
val was hourly expected, seemed to be too much 
engrossed with feelings of personal tenderness to 
have any thought for more business-like con- 
siderations. Possibly it was a shade of disap- 
pointment at her father's silence that induced 
Ada to remain somewhat aloof from him while 
she watched for the first glimpse of curling smoke 
which should announce the approach of the 
steamer. 

Before any such signal appeared, a clatter of 
feet and bo3dsh voices within the house heralded 
Lionel's descent from his toilet, and next minute 
he and his brother Eustace, a boy about a year 
younger than himself, appeared on the steps. 

Eustace ran to join his sisters, but Lionel 
sprang towards his father, and perched himself 
on the arm of the seat beside him. 

" Well, my boy," Colonel St Clair said, throw- 
ing aside his newspaper, " so you are ready after 
all, thanks to the adverse tide ) " 

" Ah, but I knew all about the tide ; Donald 
put me up to that. I was sure they would be 
late) but I wish they would come now. Papa^ 
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isn't it jolly to have Tom really coming home at 
lastr' 

"Jolly? Well, I cannot say as to that. 
Jollity is more in your line than mine now-a- 
days; but the prospect is certainly very pleasant, 
notwithstanding all that has happened since he 
went away, poor fellow." 

" Oh yes, I know. I did not think of that," 
said Lionel, rightly interpreting the shade of sad- 
ness in his father s tone, and the sigh which fol- 
lowed his last words. " But still, papa, it will 
be nicer for him to be at home. You know I 
never had a brother older than myself, and Tom 
is ten, nearly eleven years older than I am, 
Charley Seyton always talks so much about his 
elder brother ; and now I shall have one too. I 
think it will be famous. I do hope he will not 
be too old to play cricket. To be sure, he has a 
wife ; but she could hardly mind his doing that 
sometimes, unless she is awfully particular. What 
do you think, papa ? " 

Colonel St Clair laughed. ** That is really be- 
yond me, Lionel," he said. ** I only know your 
brother was a capital cricketer in his schoolboy 
days." 

<^ Oh, then I don't believe he has forgotten ko^ 
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to play. I shall ask him, and about fishing too ; 
and, papa, I daresay he could help me about the 
fisher boys. You won't mind my asking him 
about that ? " 

" No, dear. No, no ; ask him whatever you 
like. He will help you in such thiDgs better 
than I can, I have no doubt." 

" Oh, I did not mean that, papa,'* Lionel an- 
swered quickly ; " only Tom must have been so 
much among fishermen and sailors, I thought he 
must know their ways, and between us we might 
manage something about the class. I could not 
do much, of course, but I might help with the 
younger ones, if Tom told me how." 

" Yes, I think you might ; and Ada too might 
be of use," rejoined Colonel St Clair. 

" Ada won't say. She is sure Tom will not 
like it ; but I do not believe she knows. She 
cannot remember very well, can she, papa ? " 

** No, not at least in that way. The judgment 
of eleven years old is not generally very much to 
be depended upon ; and she was not above that 
age when she saw him last. You were scarcely 
six, I thinL" 

** Oh, well, she cannot know much, then. Nurse 
says he used to be very fond of teaching Eustace 
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and me ; bat I don't remember it; indeed I don't 
recollect himself very distinctly. I seem to con- 
fuse him with some one else ; the only thing I do 
remember is going out in a boat with him once 
to a ship. I suppose it must haye been the 
steamer." 

" That was on the morning he left home/* said . 
Colonel St Clair. '^ Ada and you went" 

" And not you, papa 1 '' 

"No," was the reply, not impatiently spoken, 
but very gravely, and Lionel's flow of words be- 
came rather damped ; but next minute, his father 
turning towards him, and observing his look of 
surprise, smiled again, and said, "All right, my boy, 
you meant no harm ; only, I think we had better 
not speak of those days to-night : much happened 
then which you do not know of, and which is 
hard to look back upon ; and though God in His 
mercy has turned all to good, still I cannot dwell 
upon the retrospect — at least not now ; perhaps 
when we have Tom really among us, I may feel 
differently." 

The expression of perplexity passed away from 
Lionel's countenance as he listened to these words, 
and with more readiness and tact than might have 
been expected at his age, he at oucq tivxrci^dL \}cl^ 
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conversation into another channel, and, without 
farther direct mention of his expected brother, 
kept up a merry talk over his adventures of the 
afternoon, till a loud shout from Eustace an- 
nounced that the steamer was at last in sight. 

This was the signal for both boys to spring 
down some rugged steps cut in the rock to the 
little cave where their boat was moored, and 
where an old Highland boatman was in waiting 
for them. 

In a few minutes afterwards they were seen row- 
ing fast to meet the steamer, which now came on 
at so rapid a pace, that they had to strain every 
nerve to reach the meeting point in time. 

Meanwhile Ada, with her father and little 
Emily, stood on the bank above the terrace, 
watching all that passed with eager and anxious 
expectatioa 



CHAPTER n. 

Jem's evening walk. 

About the same hour that the steamer was 
ronnding the point and becoming visible to the 
watchers on the shore, two lads were standing 
beneath the overhanging ledge of a rock, nearly 
half a mile distant from Eaglescrag. 

Both were attired in sailor's garb, and from 
their mode of speech and general appearance, 
evidently sprang of peasant origin; bat the 
countenance of the elder and taller of the two was 
animated and intelligent, with a look of earnest- 
ness and reflection in his deep-set eyes and firmly 
closed month, which betokened a strong, manly 
character, — and he seemed at this moment to be 
deeply interested in the conversation he was 
carrying on with his companion. 

"Well, Ned," he said, after a panse, daring 
which the yoanger boy, with an exdamaXivoTi oi 
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impatience, had thrown himself down on the 
sand, '' I have said about all I can ; you must see 
it is quite different for me. I did not choose the 
sea for myself, I was brought up to it from the 
first, and my father is here, and able to see to my 
mother, and they have Colin besides coming on. 
Your mother and little Kate have no one but you 
to look to." 

" They can look to themselves," Ned replied, 
in no very dutiful tone. "What's to hinder 
them? My mother's strong yet, and Kate's 
growing fast;" then, as if half-ashamed of his 
roughness, he added, "I'm no going to forget 
mother because I 'm away, and I '11 be back in a 
year or so." 

" Maybe," returned Jem ; " but there 's no say- 
ing what a chap may forget, and, anyway, Ned, 
you and me have seen enough abroad to know that 
many a one who goes out never comes back." 

" And what of that ? It's just the same for 
you, man. I don't suppose your old folks would 
like any better than my mother to see the ship 
come into port without you." And Ned laughed. 

The laugh, however, rather forced in itself, was 
not responded to ; Jem only looked graver than 
before. 
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'* It 's trae, Ned," he said, " and many's the 
stormy night I Ve thought on it ; but that's not 
the thing just now. I 'm no feared for myself, 
nor for you neither, lad, if we go straight a-head, 
but Miss St Clair at the Hollow, and the minister, 
and the Colonel too, say that I had a hand in 
getting you afloat at the first, and I don't deny 
it ; so I promised Mr Lionel I would say what I 
could to get you to give up and stop at home. It 
isn't for myself, Ned, for I would fain have you 
alongside ; but it 's to do what I promised, and 
for the sake of your mother.'* 

" Well, you 've done it now, then, and you can 
let the rest be; you mean well enough to me, 
Jem, I daresay, but I *11 no bide on shore for you, 
nor mother, nor the lady neither, forbye the 
minister and the Colonel. It 's all very fine for 
them to preach up to me that it 's wrong to leave 
my mother, them living in their grand houses, and 
nothing to do but please themselves from one 
week's end to another. It 's just to get me to 
stop and do their work for nothing, that 's what 
it is." 

" No, no, Ned, you don't think that," returned 
Jem, smiling; "there's nobody in the parish 
works harder than the lady, and Mr Mottoiv \.oo. 
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If you 're set on being idle, you'll never get them 
to hold you up." 

" I 'm no more idle than you, but I '11 not be 
set to cut down the Coloners rotten old trees 
when I can get away over the water. So there's 
for you, Jem, and you can make of it what you 
please. I must be off now, or the old woman '11 
think I'm afloat already," and starting to his 
feet, without looking again at Jem, Ned clambered 
up the rocks, and was soon out of sight behind 
the brushwood that covered the face of the diff. 

Jem looked after him, a smile of amusement 
lighting up his sunburnt face ; then, softly whist- 
ling to himself, he pursued his way slowly along 
the shore, stopping from time to time to lift a 
pebble from the beach and throw it into the water, 
and scarcely observing in his abstraction how each 
rippling wave was bringing the flowing tide closer 
to his feet, and eveiy moment making the pathway 
of dry sand narrower. 

At last he reached a promontory of rock where 
the sand was completely covered, and the water 
of some depth, so that there was no way of pro- 
ceeding dryshod, except by climbing over the 
lower ridge of the cliff, which at that point was 
quite impossible of ascent above. 
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The rocks were rough and irregular, and the 
spray of the rapidly rising waves were beginning 
to make them wet and slippeiy, but the sailor boy 
being a bold, expert climber, thought nothing of 
such difficulties, and, soon making his way from 
one point to another, was just about to leap down 
upon the sand, in a cove on the opposite side, 
when his attention was attracted by the splashing 
of oars not far off, and turning his head towards 
the spot whence the sound proceeded, he per- 
ceived the Eaglescrag rowing-boat coming towards 
the shore filled with people. 

" It must be Mr Tom, surely, just arrived ! " 
thought Jem to himself, and for a moment he 
hesitated as to what he should do. The only out- 
let from the cove below the rocks would lead him 
directly past the landing-place, and there was 
barely time for him to cross it ere the boat 
reached the shore, besides, he had caught a 
glimpse of little Emily's white frock near the 
steps, and he knew if she discovered he was there 
she would try to detain him ; so, being naturally 
modest, and unwilling to put himself forward, 
Jem resolved to remain where he was till the 
arrival should be over, the rock upon which he 
stood being at a sufficient distance to admit of bi& 
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seeing all that psMssed without being himself 
pbseryed. 

With deep interest, therefore^ he watched the 
i^cene, all the sympathies which from his esurliest 
recollections had hound him to the house of St 
Cisiis m^^g him feel as if he were himself couf 
oeiiied in the crisis of thi^ dayt The boat oame 
qi4ckly on, Eustace St Clair and old Donald row- 
ing, the former with his jacket off and his cheeks 
fli^hed with the exertion and excitement, while 
Xiipne^ stood in the eentre of the boat beside 
a tall figure whom Jem rightly guessed to be 
the ftuxiously expected stranger, Thomas St 
Clair, 

For some minutes nothing but the general ap- 
pearance of the latter was discernible, but as they 
^ppro^^ched the shore he took off his hat, and the 
last rays of the setting sun fell upon his fine open 
]pirow, manly features, and profusion of light hair. 
Long afterwards, when the experience of years 
had }ed Jem into much close contact with both 
brotherei, he loved to recall the look of gentle 
kindness with which he saw the elder turn to the 
younger, and the half-enthusiastic, half-tender 
manner in which Lionel responded, looking up 
with h^ frank boyish face bright with pleasure, 
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and his hand resting lightly on his newlj-fonnd 
1;^other's shoulder. 

So stmck was Jem by the sight of these two, 
that he scarcely observed the graceful form of the 
young wife who sat in the stem of the boat, gazing 
with admiring eyes on the scene of beauty opening 
before her, nor even ike sleeping babe whose little 
head lay nestled on her shoulder. 

Emily, however, at the foot of the steps, was 
anxiously taking note ol each one of the party; 
and when at last the boat entered the cove, 
its keel grating upon the gravelly beach, her 
first exclamation was, '' Oh, there is a baby ! do 
bring it out, Lioneli ^d let me take it to 

papal" 

But before her wish could be accomplished, the 
little maiden herseK was caught up in a pair ol 
strong arms, and a voice, so like her father's that 
even then she observed the resemblance, said, 
"And are you really Emily, my baby-sister] 
Well, this is coming home indeed ! " 

They were simple words, but pleasant ones to 
linger on the ear, as the first that fell from the 
Ups of a new friend, and as such they were never 
forgotten by J^unes Douglas. It was nearly all 
that he heard, for in the bustle of landing, «xA 
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getting the lady and child safely out, not much 
was said; and in a few minutes Lionel had has- 
tened the whole party up the ascent to the terrace, 
where, with open arms and loving words of 
welcome, the father was waiting to receive his 
greatly valued son. 

Then Jem sprang down from his resting-place, 
and pursued his way along the beach to his cottage 
home, where he felt he should create even more 
sensation than usual with this unexpected news 
to impart. 

A quarter of an hour's quick walking brought 
him to the opening of a ravine, between the steep 
banks of which a clear little stream had its 
course, leaving room on one side, among the loose 
stones and sand, for a tolerably wide though some- 
what rough pathway. 

Up this path Jem strode, whistling merrily as 
he went, for about a hundred yards ; then sud- 
denly turning to the right, he ascended some 
wooden steps, and his home stood before him, a 
rustic cottage thatched with furze and heather, 
sheltered behind by a high cliff and a clump of 
fir-trees, and adorned in front by the brightest and 
neatest of little gardens, which at first sight looked 
almost as if it were suspended among the rocks, 
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80 great a contrast did it present to the surround- 
ing scenery. 

As Jem approached in the twilight, he perceived 
his father, an elderly fisherman, sitting on a bench 
outside the door mending a net, while beside him, 
with an open book in his hand, stood a little boy 
of about seven years old, evidently endeavouring 
to master some lesson; but at the sight of his 
brother he gave a shout of joy, and throwing down 
his book, sprang towards the steps to meet him. 

" Well, Jem, my lad," said the father, laying 
aside his net with an air of satisfaction, '^ so 
you Ve got back. It 's a grand night." 

" Splendid, father," replied Jem, turning round 
once more to look at the moon just rising over 
the sea. ''I didn't mean to have stopped so 
late ; but I couldn't help it I hope you haven't 
been wearying for me." 

** No. I was well content watching the sun go 
down ; but it is a glad sight to see you too — ^it 'II 
no be for long, I 'm thinking.** 

" No, no, not for long," echoed the mother, ap- 
pearing in the doorway, a trim cleanly-looking 
woman, some years younger than her husband — 
" You *re just home and away again, laddie — it 's 
terrible." 
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"Never heed about that, mother," said Jem 
cheerily, as he entered the cottage and hung up 
his glazed hat on a peg above the door. " I 'm 
here to-night, anyway, and mind I'm awfully 
hungry. Is the supper ready ] " 

'* That it is ; ready waiting on you this good 
while — now, Colin, you pick up that book^ and 
come in this moment ; come away, father." And 
John Douglas and his little boy having obeyed 
the summons, the whole party sat down in the 
mingled light of the peat fire and the harvest 
moon, to enjoy their simple meal. 

"I saw Ned Harding to-night, father," said 
Jem, when, his hunger being somewhat appeased, 
he began to be anxious to relate his adventures. 

" That 's well. Did you get any chat with him 
to get him to do better ? " 

'' I can't say ; he let me speak, but that was 
about all ; his mind seems set upon going." 

"He's a wilful laddie," said Mrs Douglas. 
" You 'd best let him be, Jem." 

" No, no, wife," rejoined her husband, " Jem's 
in the right ; it was along of him that the boy 
was led from his hope at the first, and the 
least he can do is to try to break him off. 
It isn't like you, wife, to pay so little heed to 
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the trouble of the poor widow and thd fatherlesui 
bairn." 

" Maybe I 'm wroiig, John," said Mrs Douglas ; 
" it *8 true, I was forgetting poor Nelly, and Katie 
too, poor bit lamb ; but for the rest, I catina see 
why Ned should be worse off at the sea thall out 
ain laddie here ; he 's strong enougL" 

« Oh yes, mother 1 " said Jein, " it isn't that i 
but you see he 's for ever after sprees, and that 
gets him into mischief." 

" Oh, ay ! they're terrible hard on you ladd on 
board them ships," was his mother's reply. 

John Douglas laughed — " It 's plain where 
mother's thoughts are, Jem," he said, " so we '11 
let Ned alone, While we finish our suppen'* 

" Oh, but I 've better news than that, father ! " 
said Jem, " news that mother won't quafrel witL 
Mr Tom 's come home ; he got to the Castle just 
ta i crossed the cove." 

" Mr Tom ! yoimg Mr St Qaif ! O J^ih ! And 
did you see him 1 " And all thoughts of poor Ned 
Harding and his misdemeanours were immediately 
lost sight of in the exciteinent roused in Mts 
Douglas by this important intelligence. 

Jem very willingly told his tale, to the great 
delight and sua'pfise of his atiditots, OiA^ Y^^'&^ii^^ 
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on litUe Colin's part by a very vehement expres- 
sion of Ills wish that he had been present too. 

" Now, mother," he began, " if ye 'd only let us 
go when I asked ye ;" but his mother was far too 
much engrossed with the story itself to give her 
usual attention to his remonstrances. 

'' Well," she said, when Jem had told all he 
could, *' it 's a great blessing to have him back 
when we thought he was maybe lost, and we 
would never see him mair. Dear me, it seems 
but like yesterday that he went away last to the 
sea!" 

" That was when you were up at the Castle, 
mother, wasn't it ? " said Jem. 

"Ay, when your father was away, and you 
down by at your grandmother's. I mind it so well; 
the Colonel and the mistress had been nearly a 
year home then, and wee Miss Emily was just 
bom. I was sitting in the nursery with her on 
my knee — she wouldn't be above a month or two 
old — and Mr Lionel, the bonniest laddie ever I 
saw, was building houses on the carpet with his 
bricks. I dinna mind where Eustace would be, 
but I know in came Mr Tom, no laughing and 
lightsome as he had aye been before when he left 
us, but quiet and dull-like ; and he never spoke 
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to Lionel, though he had a great work with him 
from the £rst, and just sat down by the. fire and 
looked at the bairn ; and then I saw two great 
tears gathering in his eyes, and he said, 'Well, 
Mary, you '11 get rid of me now for good ; I 'm 
off to Australia.' 1 11 never forget the turn he 
gave me, and sure enough he was away before 
many weeks were by. And six months after, his 
mother was gone too. So the Colonel had trouble 
enough, poor man. I hope he '11 get some com- 
fort now, to make up for all that's come and 
gone." 

" They say, though," said John, who had been 
gazing intently into the fire while his wife was 
speaking, '* that he doesn't mean to bide here yet 
all the year round." 

" Do they say that 1" said Mrs Douglas. "Oh, 
he 'U change his mind, now Mr Tom 's home." 

" Well, I hope so," returned her husband, "but 
no doubt we 'U hear in a little time what is to be ; 
let's leave it to-night. Jem, my lad, hand me 
down the Bible, and we '11 have our reading, and 
then to rest ; I 'm tired." 

Wild and sweet sounded the psalm of praise as 
it rose amid the stillness of that rocky comer, and 
not less touching were the deep fuU tone^ oi >()ck^ 
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father's manly voice, as he read out of the sacred 
volume, and then in a few simple words of prayer 
commended himself and his family, and all dear 
to them, to the protection and guidance of the 
Good Shepherd. 

Jem, who had spent but few nights under his 
father's roof since his return from sea, seemed 
much impressed by the earnestness which per- 
vaded the whole of the little service. And when, 
an hour later, he stood in the homely loft which 
served him as bedroom, and looked through the 
small window upon the moon-lit waters he loved 
so well, amid many pleasant reminiscences of 
his wanderings, the feelings of the moment gained 
the ascendancy ; and it was with soft and soothing 
thoughts of home and his father's house, that he 
retired to rest, and forgot all that day's events in 
a sound sleep. 



CHAPTER IIL 

AUNT LILY. 

A "^rSEft had passed — a week of skies 66 unclouded, 
and sunshine so briUiant, that, considering the 
rarity of such weather in those northern localities, 
it seemed almost as if Nature had made a special 
effort to hail the traveller's return. 

Signs of autumn, indeed, began now to be more 
apparent : the swallows disappeared, day by day, 
the heather grew brown, and, notwithstanding the 
splendour of the days, the variegated hues of the 
trees, and the occasional falling of the leaf, gave 
unmistakeable evidence of morning and evening 
frosts.^ 

On a sheltered lawn, however, in the fore- 
ground of a little villa, which stood on a rising 
bank overlooking a retired bay, about two miles 
from Eaglescrag, there was as yet but little trace 
of the changing season. Protected from \3a!e ^aox^i3tl 
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winds by a rocky height, and surrounded by 
luxuriant evergreens and a low wall, the garden 
of Woodbank Cottage still bloomed with the bright 
colours of verbena and geraniums, and abounded 
in the fragrance of mignonette and sweet-peas, 
and even a few choice and late flowering roses. 
Few passers-by failed to cast a look of pleased 
admiration through the green gate, or over the 
hedge of sweet-brier, which, rising above the wall, 
divided the lower end of the garden from the lane 
which led along the beach. 

The cottage itself was long and low, with two 
bay-windows at either end, round which were 
twined creeping plants of roses and jessamine, the 
long tendrils of which made their way over the 
roof, and nearly reached the projecting windows 
above. 

A broad gravel walk divided the house from 
the soft green bank which sloped down into the 
middle of the garden, and below which, inter- 
spersed with grass walks, the gay flower-beds 
were tastefully laid out. 

From the height of the ground on which the 
cottage stood, it commanded a very pretty view 
of the sea, and of the blue mountains rising up 
beyond it; and this view the possessor of the 
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little domain seemed greatly to enjoy, for at one 
of the bay-windows which was open, sat, on this 
September afternoon, an elderly lady at work. 

It only required a glance at her countenance 
to recognise her as the sister of Colonel St Clair. 
There was the same delicacy of complexion, the 
same soft blue eyes, and, though less remarkable 
for regularity of feature, there was even more of 
sweetness and placidity in this lady's peculiarly 
happy expression. 

The effects which earth's trials leave behind 

them, might indeed be traced even amid the 

brightness of the smile, which, from time to time, 

played upon her lips, as she pursued her own 

thoughts, or, looking out, gave a kindly nod of 

recognition to the little barefooted children, who 

occasionally paused at the green gate, and thrust 

their curly heads through its bars, to take a 

longing peep at the pretty garden ; but still, from 

her whole aspect and demeanour, it was very 

evident, that whatever may have been her life's 

history, hers was a peaceful and happy lot now — 

the lot of a cheerful, contented spirit, made glad 

by the peace which passeth all understanding. 

The shadows were beginning to lengthen, and 
the air from the window becoming sharper^ ere 
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the silence in the room was broken by a neat 
little maid's entrance, inquiring very anxiously 
when her mistress would wish to have tea. 

" Noti quite yet, Eliza, thank you," replied the 
better; "but you may have it ready.** And 
when the little maiden had retired, quite satisfied 
with the reply. Miss St Clair folded up her work, 
ai^d rose from her seat to shut the window. 

Before she had done so, however, the sound of 
a merry laugh struck upon her ear, followed by 
rapid footsteps running down the path at the side 
of the cottage, signs which fully prepared Aunt 
Lily for the sight of Lionel and Eustace bursting 
round the comer of the house. 

" I 'ye done it ! I was first ! " said Lionel, leap- 
ing up at the open window. " We have run all 
the way from the top of our own hill. Aunt Lily, 
do say I was first !" 

" I saw you first, at any rate. Will that dol" 
said Aunt Lily, smiling, as she fondly embraced 
both boys. " But, my dears, you must not over- 
heat yourselves. Eustace is quite out of breath." 

" Oh, that is nothing. Auntie," returned Eustace, 
" I could have run ever so much faster, only the 
grass on the hill was so slippery ; and Ada would 
m^ke me wear my new boots.'* 
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^ Oh 1 w^U I dqn't think there haa been any 
w£^nt of speed, to judge by this wild hair, and 
these bright cheeky. You must oome in and rest, 
apd have 9orne qf my tea to refresh you." 

" That 's the thing," said Lionel, effecting an 
^trancQ by the window, while Eustace went 
iround^more quietly by the door. <* Nobody makes 
t^ like you. Aunt Lily." 

"This is famous," he went on, when, a few 
minutes later, the trio were seated at a round 
ti^ble in the bay window. " It was so jolly of you 
to 'kskYe it all ready. Auntie. We dined early 
to-day, because papa and Tom have gone over to 
Mr Seyton'sj and Julia and Ada have some 
mysterious doings of their own on foot^-^pple 
jelly, or ppmething-'^so we deemed it best to make 
ourselves scarce." 

*^yes. Aunt Lily," Eustace joined in, "and 
papa told us to say he hoped you would come up 
to Eaglescrag the day after to-morrow, to dine, 
^d stay all night It is little Arthur's birthday, 
and he thought you would like to see him.'^ 

" Certionly I should, dear little fellow. I shall 
be very glad to come. Are you going to have a 
pstrty in his honour 1" 

" No, no party. Isn't it a pity, Aunt Lily," 
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said Lionel. '^ Arthur is sucli a rum little chap. 
I was sure everybody would like him ; and I 
wanted papa so much to give the tenants a treat 
on the grass that day. They have not had any 
this year, and it is warm enough still for that if 
we had it early enough in the afternoon; but 
neither papa nor Tom would hear of it, and Julia 
looked really angry. I quite expected she was 
going to scold me, Auntie. I do not know why." 

" And the people would have been sure to like 
it,*' added Eustace. *'Not that I care so very 
much about that, but still it would have been 
some fun ; and as Master Arthur is Tom's son, 
why should he not be welcomed as the heir V 

" Oh, papa did not say anything about that," 
said Lionel quickly, before his aunt could speak ; 
" he only told me Tom and Julia did not wish it." 

" Oh yes, that was all he said to you ; but I 
heard him talking to Tom about it in the yard 
this mornings when I was in the stable, saddling 
my pony ; and I saw quite plain that they did 
not walit a fuss made about Arthur. I could not 
think what they meant, unless the little chap is 
delicate ; and I am sure he looks quite welL" 

" Well, never mind, my dears, what they meant, 
or whether they meant anything. I have no 
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donbt they are right to take things quietly. 
Arthur is only a baby, and no one knows what 
the future may bring." 

" But, Aunt Lily," said Lionel, " in that way 
you would never keep birthdays at all, because 
nobody can tell how long they may live, whether 
they are old or yoimg." 

" Yes, dear boy, I would keep birthdays ; but 
in doing so I would try to think more of the past 
and present than of the future. Tom and Julia 
and^all of us cannot be too grateful for having 
their little Arthur ; but if they can refrain from 
indulging, or rather from resting too many cer- 
tain hopes on his fragile little life, I think they 
may be doing the best and happiest thing for their 
own enjoyment, and also for his and their good." 

" Oh, well, — if that is what they mean," said 
Lionel, in a tone expressive of considerable ^oubt 
upon the point, " I think perhaps Tom may be 
thinking of that." 

"I daresay he is. But come, tell me what 
you think of your new brother and sister. You 
know I have scarcely seen you since they 
arrived. ' 

" Oh, Tom is famous. Aunt Lily," replied 
Lionel, his eyes brightening ; " I could not say 
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enough about liim. He is just the very nicest 
fellow I ever saw." 

" And his wife — do you like her 1 " said Miss 
St Clair. " I thought she looked very pleasant 
in the few minutes I saw her." 

'^ She is very nice indeed/' said Eustace, in a 
most decided tone, which seemed to imply an 
expectation of being contradicted. '' Ada and I 
both think so, and so does papa.*' 

"And does Lionel dissent from that opinion 1" 
said Aunt Lily, smiling, as Lionel handed^^her 
his empty tea-cup, with an air of grave considera 
tion. 

"Not exactly, Auntie," he answered, after a 
few minutes' pause. " I do think her manner is 
very pleasant, and she is gentle and merry, and 
all that ; but yet somehow I cannot make her 
out (yiite. I always feel as if there was some- 
thing about her not just the same as what she 
appears; but that may be only my fancy. I 
don't know much about ladies and their ways — 
at least not that kind ; and Julia has not spoken 
very often to me yet." 

"Ah, that's it. Aunt Lily," said Eustace. 
" Dame Julia has not paid sufficient attention to 
Sir Lionel to satisfy his knightly dignity.^' 
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" Wtat do you say, Leo ? is Eustace right ? " 
said Miss St Clair, stroking Lionel's cheek, as his 
colour slightly rose at his brother's words; but 
he' did not look in the least ruffled, and said quite 
quietly — 

" No, Auntie, I don't think so— at least, not 
altogether. Of course, when Julia has been 
longer with us, I may like her better, and get to 
understand her rightly ; but I did not expect her 
to talk much to me at first, and what I meant 
about her generally had nothing to do with that. 
It was only my idea. I would not have said it 
to any one but you. Aunt Lily." 

** There is no harm done, dear child. Only 
you may change your mind by and by, when 
you are all better acquainted. These are early 
days." 

There was so much of child-like simplicity, 
blended with a considerable share of manly reflec- 
tion, in Lionel's tone and manner, that his aunt 
could not for a moment doubt his sincerity ; but 
as the conversation seemed to be in danger again 
of becoming too personal, she tried to divert the 
boys* attention by an inquiry after the progress 
of their studies. 

" Are you still going on with Mr Morton V 
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she said, " or do the Greek verses fancy they 
have got beyond him now ? " 

" Oh no, we could not soon do that," Eustace 
answered ; "we go to him every morning still ; 
but papa says he must send us to school now, 
which is a most horrid idea of his." 

" I don't know that," said Lionel " School 
might be very good fun. I should not mind it 
a bit, if only we are not sent too far away." 

" Oh, for that matter, if we are to go, I hope 
we shall go to England at once. The schools 
there are far the best. I always heard that ; and 
Julia says it is quite true." 

"True for her, I daresay," rejoined Lionel, 
" though how she has discovered the fact out in 
the Bush, I don't exactly see. However, be it so. 
She can send Arthur off to the south whenever 
she is so disposed ; but a Scotch school is quite 
good enough for me. Isn't it, Auntie 1 " 

" That depends on wiser heads than yours or 
mine, Leo, I fancy," replied Miss St Clair, who, 
being well aware of the different inclinations of 
her two nephews, and perhaps knowing more 
than they imagined of the plans and intentions 
regarding them, prudently refrained from giving 
any further opinion. 
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The discussion, however, went on very eagerly 
without any assistance of hers, the ready wit and 
shrewdness of both boys being at no loss for 
fancied arguments of the most profound wisdom ; 
and Lionel, who had left the tea-table, and 
perched himself on the back of his aimt's sofa, 
while Eustace lay at his full length on the rug at 
her feet, was discanting with great eloquence 
upon the advantages of his own side of the ques- 
tion, when the sight of some figures passing along 
the lane cut him short, and brought him with a 
flying jump to the window. 

"Yes, it is j I was sure of it," he exclaimed; 
" it is Ned Harding. Then Ada was wrong, and 
he has not gone yet. I wonder if Jem Douglas 
is with him. I see a lot of fellows standing about 
on the rocks." 

"Oh, I daresay he is," said Eustace, who, 
though silent, had started up, looking quite as 
much interested as his brother; " I will run down 
to the gate and see." 

" You had better not," returned Lionel ; " now 
I see them more plainly, I don't think Jem is 
there ; and if he isn't, Ned's safe to get you into 
a scrape ; you know that, old fellow." 

Miss St Clair was about to add a gentle lemoxk.- 
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strance to Lionel's playful warning, but Eustace 

only laughed, and ran out of the room. Next 

moment he was seen springing over the garden 

fence. 

" He should not have gone, Aunt Lily," said 

Lionel, presently, in a dissatisfied tone. " Papa 

does not like us to go with Ned when he has his 

own friends with him." 

" Does he not, dear 1 I do not think Eustace 

will stay when he knows that. See, there he is, 

coming back already." 

And Eustace it certainly was, retracing his 

steps up the bank ; but he stopped before he 
reached the window. Lionel opened it, and then 
called to his brother to come in ; but instead of 
doing so, Eustace stood still, and said, "Will you 
come, Leo? I am just going along to Ned's 
cottage, to look at some nests he found on the 
crags to-day. He says they are the largest he 
ever saw." 

" No, I am not coming ; it is a long way to 
Ned's cottage, and I don't want to go; and 
besides, Tom said he would perhaps come 
here this evening, and I should like to wait 

* for him." 

"Oh, he won't come," returned Eustace, a 
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slight frown contracting his dark eyebrows; 
"there 's no good in your waiting here." 

" Are you sure you had not better wjdt your- 
self, Eustace f " vsaid his aunt. " I thought Ned 
had companions with him." 

" Oh, they have gone away. I often go with 
Ned, Auntie ; it is all right, I will not be late. 
Good-night." 

And off he ^^ent again, taking no heed of 
Lionel's loud shout of " Well, take care what you 
are after, that 's alL" 

After a silence of about five minutes, during 
which time Lionel stood with his head stretched 
out of the window as far as he could reach, in 
hopes of following Eustace's movements with 
his eyes, he at last drew it in, and shutting the 
window, returned to his aunt's side. **Beg 
pardon. Auntie. I hope you are not cold ; I was 
only trying to see something, but it is of no use;" 
then kneeUng down, and looking up playfully in 
her face, he went on, " Now, I don't think Tom 
can be here for a good while, may I get down 
those pretty things 1 You know I have not seen 
them all this summer." 

" Not tired of pictures yet 1 " returned Miss St 
Clair, patting hm head; " yes, you may get. WieoL, 
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certainly ; bat wbat will your brother say to find 
a tall fellow like yon enjoying the same books he 
delighted in himself at six years old ] " 

^* Oh, Tom will not think anything about it at 
all. I am sure no one conld ever be tired of pic- 
tures like those, even if you had not done them. 
Aunt Lily/' and Lionel as he spoke arranged two 
large oblong-shaped books, bound in embossed 
silk, on the table, and proceeded with great caution 
to turn over the leaves. 

In the one which he opened first were a series 
of water-colour views of different points of sceneiy 
in the British Islands, chiefly in Scotland and 
Wales. They were delicately and exquisitely 
finished, and displayed great taste, both in the 
selection and in the execution. In former years 
Miss St Clair had had opportunities of travelling 
a great deal, both in England and Scotland ; and 
with a natural genius for drawing, such as few 
possess, she had cultivated the talent by constant 
exercise, till, with scarcely any advantages of 
teaching, she had attained to a considerable 
degree of perfection. Thus, when more lately her 
domestic habits were necessarily changed, she had 
it one of her greatest resources and recrea- 
\ to work up her sketches one by one into 
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larger pictures, and so to recall more vividly the 
scenes whicli were associated in her mind with so 
mnch of the happiness of her youth. 

The book, however, over which Lionel was now 
poring, contained the original sketches as they 
had been taken, and he, having much of his aunt's 
artistic taste, considered it one of his choicest 
treats to look through them from time to time, 
and to hear again and again the incidents con- 
nected with each. 

There were few hours Aunt Lily prized more 
than those spent in watching the unfolding of her 
nephew's fresh young mind, as he made his boyish 
attempts at criticism of the drawings, and remarked 
freely on the characters and actions described in 
his aunt's narrations from real life. 

And not less did Lionel enjoy this intercourse, 
coming as it did but seldom, more especially when 
he turned to the second set of drawings, which he 
always kept for the last, and dwelt upon the 
longest. They consisted of a series of likenesses, 
some in chalk and others in watercolour, of dif- 
ferent members of Miss St Clair's family; and 
these were so arranged as that opposite each, on 
the corresponding page of the book, was an illus- 
tration of some scripture incident, either adapted^ 
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as the artist had fancied, to the characters of the 
originals of the portraits, or, in most cases, merely 
connected with them by some link of association 
in her own mind. 

The pictures, in both their aspects, seemed to 
possess a peculiar fascination for Lionel, increased, 
perhaps, by a shade of mystery which he always 
imagined to pervade the adaptation of the illus- 
trations ; and there was one, in particular, which, 
on this account, never failed to rivet his attention. 
It came last of all in the book, and was the like- 
ness of a youth in the early prime of manhood. 
He did not seem to have been above one or two- 
and- twenty when the picture had been taken, and 
his face, handsome and intelligent, was full of 
the brightness of hope and lightheartedness, and 
beaming with life and spirit. 

On the opposite page, presenting what appeared 
a striking contrast to this portrait, was a touch- 
ing illustration of the parable of the Prodigal 
Son ; and often as he had seen it before, over the 
representation of the returned wanderer approach- 
ing his home, and meeting his father, for several 
minutes, this evening, Lionel pondered in silent 
thought. 

" Aunt Lily," he said at last, " you once pro- 
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mised to tell me some day, why you pat this 
picture opposite Uncle. Lionel's; do you re- 
member?" 

" Perfectly, my dear ; and I will keep my pro- 
mise, but scarcely tlds evening. I think the 
time has not come yet when you could quite 
understand it." 

" Has it not 1 Well, I understand a good many 
things, and I should not think that could be very 
difficult But never mind. Auntie, if you had 
rather not. Perhaps I should not care so much 
for the picture if I knew all about it." 

It was with a somewhat sad smile that Aunt 
Lily looked up, and said, " Perhaps not, darling, 
there is no saying ; but, Lionel, I will tell you one 
thing that first put the idea in my head, — it was 
seeing my brother Lionel trying to draw this 
very scene when he was quite a little boy, and 
my mother had been telling the story to him and 
me." 

"Oh yes; and then you remembered that 
afterwards. Then Uncle Lionel was fond, of 
drawing 1 " 

" Yes, very. Perhaps, some day, I will show 
you some of his sketches," replied Miss St 
Clair ; and she was going on to say more, whfiu %k 
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quick, firm 6tep was heard on the gravel, and 
Lionel sprung up to open the door for his 
brother. 

Before he reached it, however, the handle 
turned, and a manly voice said, " Any admittance 
for the ancient mariner ? " 

This allusion to an old family joke elicited a 
merry laugh from Lionel, and a cheery response 
from his aunt, and speedily were pictures and 
work alike forgotten, as the long-absent nephew 
took his old favourite seat in the comer of the 
bay-window, and looked round admiringly upon 
all the well-remembered objects. 

Miss St Clair's pleasure in once more seeing 
him there was of no ordinary kind. Even Lionel 
and Eustace, dear as they both were to her, had. 
never been able to fill up Tom's place in her 
affections ; for the latter had been her great de- 
light and interest in younger and happier days, 
and her solace in many a subsequent time of 
anxiety and trial. He was, too, so bound up 
with the memory of his mother, between whom 
and her sister-in-law there had existed a close 
friendship, that the sight of him brought back 
many most tender recollections, which, though 
sad to retrace in some respects, were yet so asso- 
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elated in her mind with higher and more lasting 
hopes, that Aunt Lily was always glad to have 
such feelings awakened. 

It was, besides, a great relief to her to perceive 
that her nephew, though necessarily much changed 
in external appearance by the lapse of time, had 
lost none of the simplicity and openness of his 
earlier years. He was now not quite six-and- 
twenty, tall and strong, with his father's fair com- 
plexion and large blue eyes; and though not 
inheriting the same regularity of feature which 
his sister Ada possessed, there was a geniality 
and vivacity in his expression, and a sweetness 
in his smile, which made his countenance a most 
attractive one to look upon. 

"Well, Aunt LOy," he said, "here I am 
again I If it were not for Lionel sitting there, I 
could almost fancy I had never been away, this 
place looks so like old days — not changed in the 
least — nor you either. Auntie. You are just like 
one of your own evergreens." 

Miss St Clair smiled. " Not quite that, my 
dear. I am afraid grey hair and failing strength 
tell tales ; but I have not changed in liking to 
see you here, I am quite sure of that." 

" I am very glad to hear it," he replied. " I 
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shall not leave you mucli alone. I mean to come 
up to be taught how to conduct myself, and to 
bring Julia too for a little tuition." 

** Ah ! the tuition days are over now, I think, 
Tom. I am fonder of spoiling than of instruct- 
ing in my old age." 

" Oh, well, that is just as good, and better. I 
shall come often to be spoiled, certainly, and cut 
Lionel out, if I can. He seems to look upon 
your house as half his home. What have you 
got there, Leol" And Tom, as he spoke, 
stretched out his hand for the book, which still 
lay upon the table open at the pictures Lionel 
had been examining. 

He started slightly as his eye fell upon the 
portrait, and gave a quick glance, as if of inquiry, 
towards his aunt. 

Miss St Clair replied quietly — "It is your 
Uncle Lionel, Tom. His namesake takes great 
interest in his likeness. I think it is his favourite 
in the whole book." 

Tom looked thoughtfully at the picture for a 
moment, and then saying, " I do not wonder ; it 
is a noble face," he gave back the book to 
Lionel, and with a hasty inquiry as to what had 
become of Eustace, resumed his conversation with 
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his aunt, thougli in a less lively tone than before 
this interruption had occurred. 

Lionel was somewhat puzzled by his brother's 
manner. He had never seen him look so before. 
But as Aunt Lily did not seem at all surprised, 
and spoke just as usual, he concluded that she 
understood what had passed ; and the little maid 
Eliza coming in at this moment to announce that 
James Douglas was waiting to see Miss St Clair, 
the current of his thoughts was at once completely 
changed. 

"May I go to Jem, Aunt Lily?" he said, 
eagerly. " I want to ask him about my boat." 

" Yes, dear, do go to him. Take him into the 
parlour, and tell him I will see him in a few 
minutes." 

" Don't stay very long, Lionel, please," said his 
brother. **It is late, and we must be going." 

Half an hour, however, elapsed before Lionel 
returned, and, to judge by the sounds which 
penetrated from the parlour to the drawing-room, 
his interview with Jem had not been of the gravest 
description ; but when at last he came bursting 
in, he perceived, from the earnest looks of his 
aunt and brother, that their conversation had been 
too interesting for them to have observed the 
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length of his absence, or even to be conscious 
how the twiHght was rapidly merging into dark- 
ness. 

Tom was speaking as Lionel entered, and the 
latter could not avoid hearing their last words — 
" Well, I suppose it must be so now. No doubt 
I was very wrong at the time, but I still think 
my first impression was the right one. HoUo ! 
boy, you are there !" He broke off on perceiving 
Lionel, who was beginning an excuse for having 
stayed so long. " Oh, never mind ; it is not your 
doing; it is all Aunt Lily's fault being so 
delifhtful, there is no getting away from her; 
but we must be off now, or my wife will scold. 
Good night, Auntie ; we shall see you on Thursday, 
at any rate, to honour that young rascal, if I 
don't appear again before then." 

"Yes," added Lionel, "papa is to send the 
carriage for you. And, Aunt Lily, don't forget 
to bring lots of flowers — dahlias, you know, and 
such things. Jem has promised to cut them ; and 
some of the nice long willows and the bay leaves." 

" Is there anything else you would like, cor- 
morant?" said Aunt Lily, playfully, as she took 
leave of him. They were standing at the hall 
door, and Tom, being by this time half-way down 
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the garden, Lionel was obliged to follow without 
further delay. Seizing his straw hat, with a 
laughing adieu, he ran full speed after his 
brother; while Miss St Clair, after exchanging 
a few words with James Douglas, who, during 
his brief visits at home, was in the habit of doing 
various little services for her in the garden and 
village, returned to her solitary room, there, by 
the side of a bright little fire which Eliza had 
considerately lighted, to muse in silence, which 
yet was by no means sad, over the incidents and 
conversations of ^he evening. 



CHAPTER IV. 

arthue's birthday. 

" Three cheers for Artliur Henry St Clair ! Three 
times three, and one cheer more. Hurrah ! '* 

And lond was the shout which arose from the 
lips of a merry young group, assembled under one 
of the large beech-trees on the lawn at Eagles- 
crag, early in the afternoon of the 21st of Sep- 
tember. The day had been unusually warm for 
the season, and Colonel St Clair, being unwilling 
to disappoint his children of at least part of the 
festivities upon which they had set their hearts, 
had agreed to their inviting three or four of the 
very few young friends who Uved within an easy 
distance, to spend the day with them, and after 
an early dinner, to adjourn to the open air for 
dessert. Even the children had scarcely ventured 
to reckon upon the last part of the programme 
being carried out, the weather in that equinoctial 
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month being generally so uncertain. But, so far, 
all had been beyond their expectations, and now 
even their father himself was sitting on a garden 
bench, between his sister and daughter-in-law, 
while the party of boys and girls followed their 
own devices among the trees round him; and 
Ada. and her elder brother strolled about, oc- 
casionally joining each group, and enjoying a 
quiet conversation together between times. 

Mrs St Clair seenjied to make herself very 
agreeable to her father-in-law as a companion. 
She had lively spirits, and a flow of pleasant 
easy talk ; and without actual beauty, her manners 
and appearance had a grace and softness which 
seldom failed to fascinate those over whom she 
had any influence. 

At this moment she was looking particularly 
amused and smiling, for the boys were calling to 
her to look at and admire the elevated throne be- 
tween the branches of the trees, which they had, 
with great pains, erected for their infant nephew's 
benefit. 

The little hero of the day himself, however, 
when carefuUy placed by his father in his high 
position, did not altogether seem to appreciate 
the attentions paid him. He sat indeed cou- 
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tentedly enough for a few minutes upon the raised 
blue velvet cushion, above which was suspended 
a large garland of most brilliant colours; and very 
pretty the little fellow looked in his white frock 
and blue ribbons — ^his eyes sparkling, and his 
cherub face beaming with smiles, as he crowed 
with delight over a beautiful coral and bells, his 
Aunt Ada's birthday gift, and now exhibited for 
his amusement by Emily. But at the loud sound 
of so many raised voices — ^being unconscious that 
his father's strong arm was all the while holding 
him fast^ the smiles vanished, and the tiny arms 
were stretched out, with a decidedly piteous call 
of " Mama I " 

" What ! young one ! frightened ? — here, come 
to me^ I'll land you safe," said Lionel, seizing 
him quickly, though with very gentle touch, and 
bearing him off across the grass, ** Here is your 
son, Julia ; he wont stand fire yet." 

" Poor fellow I " said Julia, taking him in her 
arms, ^' he is hardly accustomed to so much noise, 
and you are rather rough with him, Lionel ; he is 
fonder of Eustace." 

" Scarcely, Julia, I think," said her husband, 
who had come up behind her ; " it was all I could 
do to persuade him to come to me from Lionel 
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yesterday — and see ! lie wants to go back to him 
now." 

And true it was, that, with filial ingratitude, 
Baby Arthur began to struggle in his mother's 
arms, and to make most unmistakeable gestures 
towards Lionel, who, by no means daunted by his 
sister-in-law's insinuations, was performing sundry 
feats of agility in the background, with the view 
of regaining the child's attention. 

Julia, however, kept to her point. " That is 
only because he is sleepy, and does not know 
what he would like," she said, with a touch of 
sharpness in her tone. '' I see much more of his 
ways than you do, Tom, and I have observed 
particularly that he prefers Eustace." 

" Just as you like, my dear," replied Tom, with 
a good-humoured smile, "have it all your own 
way; but for the present, allow me to suggest 
that the air is getting too cool for the juvenile to 
stay out ; so I shall take the liberty of conveying 
him to the nursery. Here, look out. Bambino ! 
come to papa." 

And Arthur, responding with great alacrity to 
this appeal, was speedily carried into the house, 
and confided to the care of old nurse, who, having 
been in the family for above thirty years, xe^aT^"e>^ 
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him witli intense pride, as the first of a new 
generation. - 

In the meanwhile, Lionel and the rest of the 
young party made the most of their holiday 
afternoon by an animated succession of sports and 
games ; and the elders of the party being busily 
engaged in conversation, Tom's absence was not 
much observed, till about an hour later, when, just 
as his father had expressed some wonder as to 
where he was, he appeared again upon the lawn, 
looking disturbed and anxious. 

" Aunt Lily," he said, " do you think it is pos- 
sible that I dropped my pocket-book at your 
house the other evening 1 I never missed it till 
just now, but I cannot find it anywhere, and I re- 
collect having it with me that day.'* 

" I have not seen it," replied Miss St Clair, 
" but I cannot be sure. Eliza and I have been 
unusually busy these last two days, and I have 
sat very little in that room ; so it is not unlikely 
that if the book were there, it might be over- 
looked. But I will make a search for it as soon 
as I go, home ; or I could send a message this 
evening by Jem, if you like j he is here still, 
waiting for orders." 

"Thank you, Auntie; but to-morrow will be 
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quite time enougL It has a spring fastening, and 
will not open for everybody." 

" You are sure of that, Tom 1 " said Colonel St 
Clair. " It might be troublesome if any of your 
papers were missing when you get it back." 
' "I am quite sure ; there is no fear," replied Tohl 
" My only doubt is as to where I have dropped it. 
If it is in the Woodbank drawing-room, all is right." 

"Well, we will hope so; but it is time we 
should all adjourn to the house now," rejoined 
the ColoneL ** You know we have promised to 
let the poor boys know their fate to-night ; and 
when their companions have gone, they will be 
impatient. And that reminds me, Tom," — he went 
on, taking his son's arm as they were entering 
the house,; — " I rather shrink from the task ; I 
am inclined to leave it to you. Will you not tell 
them for me ? " 

" Oh no, my dear father ! pray do not ask me," 
returned Tom, earnestly; "the decision must come 
from yourself, or it will have no weight. I don't 
mean, you know," he added, seeing his father's 
disappointed look, "that I would not do it at 
once, if it were anything else. I will be present 
willingly while you tell them ; but mdeed I think 
you must be the person to speak." 
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Colonel St Clair stood, as if irresolute, for a 
few moments, at the top of the steps, before 
entering the house; at length he said, "They 
are both so impetuous, I fear making discord 
between them ; but I have no doubt you are 
right ; it is a hard task, but I will do it," and 
then he followed Ada into the drawing-room, 
where the boys and Emily were taking leave 
of Charles Seyton, a fine boy of thirteen, and 
three or four other young friends, who had to 
set off early, in order to reach their various 
homes in tolerable light 

A great deal of laughing and joking ensued 
before the final adieus were said ; and Miss St 
Clair, feeling slightly fatigued, after looking on 
smilingly for a little while, retired to her own 
room to rest. Living so much alone, as she was 
now accustomed to do, even the sound of so 
much talking round her, and the flow of merri- 
ment, greatly as she enjoyed it, tried her strength 
and nerves; and besides, this having been the 
first real family-gathering at which she had been 
present for many years, she was glad to have an 
interval of leisure to reflect upon the meetings of 
the day, and to consider her own impressions 
of the different members of the family, each 
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in his or her own ways, so deeply interesting 
to her. 

Beguiling the time with such thoughts as 
these, Miss St Clair was hardly conscious how 
late it was, till a musical-clock in the passage, 
just outside her bedroom door, struck the chime 
of seven, and reminded her that she would now 
be expected to rejoin the family circle. 

Her simple toilette being soon accomplished, 
she opened the door to go down-stairs, but was 
startled to see Lionel on the landing-place, lean- 
ing over the banisters, and covering his face with 
his hands. 

" Why, Lionel, my dear boy," she said, going 
up to him, "what is the matter? has anything 
gone wrong V 

Lionel did not inmiediately move, and his 
aunt repeated her question; then he lifted up 
his head, and as he turned his face towards her, 
she was struck with his change of expression 
since she had seen him an hour or two before — 
all the smiling brightness gone, and instead, 
traces of anger, mortified pride, and wounded 
feeling, in his flashing eyes and firmly closed 
mouth. 

" Wrong !" he said, more indignantly tl^asL 
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Miss St Clair had ever heard him sp^ak before. 
" Yes, it is all wrong ! I never knew anything 
like itj when Eustace and I have never been 
separated before, there papa says now that I 
must go to school in England, and Eustace, with 
the rest, to Edinburgh — just the very thing I 
shall hate! I know I shall! And he will not 
even tell me the reason; and Tom would not 
say a word for me, though he knew I did not 
want to go ; but I won't put up with it. I 
won^t!'* 

" Hush, hush, my dear child," said Miss St 
Clair, laying her hand gently upon his shoulder, 
and almost unconsciously to himself, drawing him 
into her room, where she sat down, and he stood 
by her side; "don't be in such despair about it. 
It has taken you by surprise, I daresay, coming 
so suddenly ; but when you get accustomed to the 
idea, you will not dislike it so much,'* 

" I shall ! — I know I shall ! Nothing ever hap- 
pened like this before; and papa did not even 
look the same. It is Julia ! I am sure it is 
Julia's doing. If papa had told me whi/ he 
wished it, I would not have minded so much; 
but he refused to give me any explanation." 

"But, dear Lionel, you should trust him ; he 
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is not obliged to give you his reasons for what 
he does." 

'^ Perhaps not; but he always has done so 
before," replied Lionel, rather more quietly. 

"Well, then, you are all the more bound to 
put confidence in him now. I am sure you have 
never found his kindness fail, and there is no 
fear of your making that discovery, whatever 
happens. I did not think my lion-hearted boy 
would have allowed himself to be so easily con- 
quered : that is not being greater ' than he that 
taketh a city.' Is it, Leo 1 " 

With some boys, an allusion of this kind would 
have been irritating, rather than the contrary, but 
it was not so with Lionel ; he remained silent at 
first^ but his countenance softened, and the large 
tears which had been gathering in his eyes, 
began to roll down his cheeks; he struggled 
against such expression of feeling for a moment, 
and then, giving way entirely, he threw himself 
^ I down upon the ground beside his aunt. '' O 

3 I Auntie 1 " he said, as soon as he could command 

^g I his voice to speak. " O Aunt Lily, I quite 

a • I forgot ! — ^but I cannot help it — indeed I cannot 

I — ^I do hate the thought of going ! " 

^^ I " Well, well, dear, calm yourself ; we will say 



I 
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no more about it just now ; we will wait till you 
are able to speak quietly. By and by we shall all 
see that things are just as they should be." 

And so, under gentle words of soothing, Lionel 
gradually regained his equanimity, and Miss St 
Clair prevailed upon him to go down to the 
drawing-room with her. 

As they crossed the hall, Eustace rushed into 
the house by the back entrance. " Hollo, Leo !" 
he said, with an air of bravado, ** where have you 
been all this time 1 Telling your grievances to 
Aunt Lily?" 

The tone of sarcasm in which his brother put 
this question was too much for Lionel in his 
present humour, and turning round, he replied 
hotly, " Well, and what if I have ? It is better 
than telling them to Ned Harding, at any rate^ 
which is what you have been doing !" 

What retort might have ensued remained matter 
of uncertainty, for at this moment Ada opened the 
drawing-room door, and Colonel St Clair himself 
called to the boys to come in. 

" Come, and let us have some music ! " he said ; 
" you are teasing your aunt, boys, I am sure, with 
so much noise ; go and try to produce something 
a little more melodious." 
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Ada, however, who was quick in discerning the 
varying moods of those around her, perceived at 
once from her brothers' faces that something was 
wrong ; and guessing also pretty correctly what 
might be the cause, she considerately gave them 
leisure to recover themselves, by inviting her 
sister-in-law to join her in a pianoforte duet. 

By the time this was concluded, Lionel and 
Eustace had become so deeply interested in a 
series of adventures which their brother was 
recounting for his aunt's entertainment, as appar- 
ently to have forgotten their disagreement ; and 
Lionel at least looked nearly as bright as usual, 
when at length they joined their voices with Ada's 
in several simple glees and trios. . 

Thus the eveningseemed likely to end pleasantly, 
after all ; music and merry talk filled up the time 
till the usual hour of retiring to rest had nearly 
arrived, and the elders of the party began to hope 
that the boys' ruffled feelings had already sub- 
sided, and that they would now be willing to 
acquiesce cheerfully in the arrangements in view 
for them. 

This hope, however, was doomed to speedy 
disappointment. 

The plentiful repast which, in consideration of 
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the early dinner, concluded the day, was greatly 
enjoyed by all, especially by little Emily, who, in 
order to partake of it, had been allowed to sit up 
long past her usual bed-time. But this over, even 
she was obliged to confess to being tired and 
sleepy, and accordingly both she and her brothers 
were dismissed for the night, with many charges 
from Ada to go to bed at once, and on no account 
to play or make a noise in each other's rooms. 
And Mrs St Clair, having nursery arrangements 
to attend to, went up-stairs at the same time, so 
that there was reason to hope the injunction 
might be attended to. 

The party in the drawing-room were therefore 
considerably startled, half an hour later, by the 
sound of voices talking eagerly overhead, and also 
by a loud noise, as if articles of furniture wdre 
being pushed about. 

" It is in Lionel's room," said Ada, " Eustace 
must be there ; shall I go and tell them to be 
quiet, papa 1 " 

" Not just yet, dear," replied her father, '* wait 
a minute, and see if they will stop of their own 
accord." 

The disturbance, however, instead of abating, 
increased, and soon the sound of a door violently 
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opened, and then as violently shut, accompanied 
by still louder talking, made both Ada and her 
brother start up. 

" Perhaps I had better go myself," said Colonel 
St Clair^ following them into the hall ; " I am 
afraid there must be some quarrel.'' 

" No, no, sir; you keep still," returned his son, 
smiling and leading him back into the drawing- 
room ; " Ada and I will settle them. Please stay 
with him," he added in a low voice to his aunt. 

And shutting the door quickly after him, he 
and Ada ran up-stairs, and through a winding 
passage which led to Lionel's room. 

There, rather to their dismay, they found the 
two boys engaged in a regular hand-to-hand 
encounter. Eustace was endeavouring to push 
bis way into the room, while Lionel with all his 
might struggled to prevent his entrance, and to 
close the door against him, which had again burst 
open. Both boys were in the greatest state of 
excitement, their faces crimson with indignation, 
and so much out of breath that, even after their 
brother had stepped in between, and forcibly 
separated them, it was some minutes before either 
of them could speak so as to be intelligible." 

" What is it all about ? " said Ada, when, Tom's 
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presence having produced some little effect, she 
at last contrived to possess herself of Eustace's 
hands, while her brother kept hold of Lionel. 
" I thought you were both safe in bed; papa and 
Aunt Lily are quite frightened." 

Lionel, in the midst of his wrath, looked a little 
concerned. " Well, I 'm very sorry, Tom," he 
said, ^' but it was not my fault at first ; I did not 
want to frighten anybody, and I was going to 
bed. But I won't have Eustace coming into my 
room just as he pleases, and saying what he did, 
—I won't ! " 

"I said nothing but what was quite true," 
returned Eustace, sullenly. He never gave vent 
to his passion in words, as Lionel did, and there- 
fore the latter often got a greater share of blame 
in their disputes than he reaUy deserved ; for the 
feelings of anger with Eustace took much deeper 
hold of his mind, and left much more lasting 
effects behind them. 

Tom, however, soon put a stop to the 
altercation. 

" Whether it was true or not, Eustace, you had 
no business to come to Lionel to say it ; you 
were both expressly told to stay in your own 
rooms when you came up-stairs, so go back to 
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fours now, and don't be seen out of it again to- 
ni^t.'' . 

Eustace, somewhat overawed by his brother's 
[][uiet decision of manner, unwillingly allowed 
tdmself to be led away by Ada, who, after seeing 
him Bttfely ensconced in his own little dormitory, 
MOt down-stairs to reassure her father by making 
inj light of the whole affair, and to sing one 
MteBong for his and her aunt's amusement. 
l.XdBif in the meanwhile, had entered Lionel's 
iboniy ftnd, the candle having been extinguished 
fK Ae scuffle, was standing with him in the 
■flbntight, which was streaming in in a flood of 
^farilliancy through the casement window, 
.''^lionel," he said, laying his hand on the boy's 
jhooldar, and speaking with a tenderness of tone 
wuk as Lionel had never yet heard from him, 
^laxmelf my dear fellow, all this is very hard for 
jfon to bear patiently. I know it is ; but if you 
Rrill only try to submit just now, you will be able 
to understand it in time." 

" But why should I not know what it means?" 
udd Lionel, trying to speak quietly. " Is it your 
doing, Tom? Papa always used to let me say 
what I thought." 

" No, no, Leo, it is none of my doing ; don'fc 

B 
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think that. I have no more to do with it than 
you have yourself, and I am on your side of the 
question in the main ; but still, I think my father 
is right under the circumstances. Will not you 
try to believe so too V 

" I would try, Tom — I was, trying ; but then 
Eustace came and taunted me, and said I wanted 
to set myself up over him and you too. He is 
often angry, but he never said anything like that 
before, and I am sure I never thought of being 
above him at all." 

** No, I daresay not, poor fellow," said Tom, 
half smiling; and then pondering for a few 
minutes, with a sort of absence in his manner, 
**I don't know,'* he resumed, "what Eustace 
might mean. Most likely he was in a rage, and 
scarcely knew himself. We will let that pass. 
You will both have forgotten all about it by to- 
morrow morning. But, Lionel, listen to me for 
one moment. You asked me, the other day, to 
get up a class for the fisher lads ; why did you 
wish to have it ?" 

Lionel was surprised at this sudden change of 
subject, as it appeared to him, but he answered 
promptly — " O Tom ! it was only to try to do 
them some good. They are very ignorant, and I 
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thought, perhaps, if they knew more of the Bible, 
they might learn to be better than many of them 
are. I think it was talking to Aunt Lily one 
day abemt the parable of the sower that put it 
first into my head. She said every one should 
help to sow the good seed/' 

« Yes," replied Tom, thoughtfully ; " but then, 
lionely there is the fruit. What kind of crop 
should you expect to spring up ? " 

After a minute's reflection, Lionel said, in a 
low voice, "I suppose it ought to be keeping 
Qod's commandments?'' 

"This commandment, Leo — 'Take my yoke 
upon you.' " 

Lionel was silent. 

" There is no safety elsewhere for any of us," 
continued Tom. " When I was only a little older 
than you now are, Lionel, I threw away the hopes 
and the happiness of years, both for myself and for 
others, because I would not * take up ' the cross 
God had sent me. If I could, brother, I would 
save you from doing the same. 1 would win you 
to consent to submit cheerfully to our father's 
arrangements; and you may trust me that one 
day you will thank him for his care over you at 
this crisis." 



I 
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Lionel was completely subdued. All his best 
feelings were roused by his brother's affection, and 
by this appeal to those higher motives which 
were beginnmg, though as yet but feebly, to exer- 
cise an influence oVer his character. And there 
was besides a stamp of sincerity upon every word 
Tom spoke, wHch had great weight with L. 

Still with the impression fresh in his mind of 
the cause of provocation, he could not muster 
courage to make any answer beyond a murmured 
promise to try, and Tom did not expect more. 
A short silence ensued, during which Lionel 
stood leaning his head against his brother's 
shoulder ; and then the latter went on in a lighter 
tone — " It is often a harder fight, Leo, to some 
people's natures to yield one's own will, than to 
march up to a cannon's mouth, or to climb 
the topmast in a storm. I kjiow, many's the 
time when I would rather have done the one 
than the other ; but once achieved, it is half the 
battle of life. So don't you be cast down ; you 
wiU see things more brightly soon, and, some 
day, I will tell you a story about myself, which 
will show you more clearly what I mean." 

The promise of a story brightened up Lionel 
at onca " O Tom ! I shall like that/' he said ; 
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<< there are a great many things I want to know, 
only I have never had any one to ask about them 
who would tell me." 

" Well, by and by, you shall ask me whatever 
you choose. I want you to trust me in every- 
thing, old fellow. But we must not talk any 
more just now; it's getting late, and you are 
tired out. So good night; I hope your friend 
the moon will speed you on your way, as you 
have left yourself at her mercy." 

When, an hour later, Colonel St Clair very 
gently opened the door of the same room, and 
looked in, he found Lionel lying in a profound 
slumber, his head resting on his arm, his coun- 
tenance placid and unruffled, and a smile on his 
lips, which showed that, for the moment at least, 
even tlie shadow of his boyish griefis had passed 
away. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE POCKET-BOOK. 

" Now don*t, dear mother, don't take on so ; you 
know Ned's often been away before, and he aye 
came back safe, — don't, mother." 

And with gentle caressing touch, little Elate 
Harding put her arms round her mother, a mid- 
dle-aged woman, in a widow^s dress, who was 
sitting by their cottage fire, covering her face 
with her hands. 

The little comforter's appeal was, however, 
not in vain ; the widow looked up, and brushing 
awa^^ her tears, tried to smile as she met the look 
of anxious concern which was shading her child's 
usually happy face. 

" Yes, dear," she said, " I know it ; but he 
never went like this before. I '11 have no way to 
hear about him this time, and there '11 be no one 
to keep him to writing." 
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" Oh, but, mother, I never had time to tell you, 
jou were so busy with Ned's things ; but I asked 
at the master, when I was at the school yester- 
day, and he said the captain of Ned's new ship 
was a friend of his, and he was a nice man; 
80 I daresay he'll make Ned write, just as Jem 
used to do. The master said that ship never 
stopped very long away — isn't that a good thing, 
mother 1 Ned '11 be back before the roses come 
again, maybe ; wouldn't it be fine, mother, if he 
was?" 

" Well, dearie, we must hope the best ; it 's a 
long weary voyage they 've gone, but they may do 
it quicker than we think ; and now I '11 have to 
get ready, and go away to the Tower with that 
pocket-book. I'm wholly at a loss to know what- 
ever the laddie was thinking of, not to take it 
back himself as soon as he found it. I 'm real 
ashamed to tell the Colonel we kept it in the 
house all night." 

"O mother! you know Ned hadn't much 
time, and he was talking to you. I daresay you 
^® won't see the Colonel, and I 'm sure Mr Tom 

won't mind; he's a very good-natured gentle- 
man." 

Mrs Harding smiled again more cheerfully. 
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Well, Katie," she said, "I see Ned *11 never want a 
friend while he has his sister to stand up for him. 
I hope he *11 do as much for you one of these days," 

Kate opened her large brown eyes with a look 
of surprise. 

" For me, mother ? Why, mother, I have got 
you ; I don't need anybody else." 

In a very short time the mother and daughter 
were equipped to set out on their walk. It was a 
cold frosty evening, and they seemed: but poorly 
clad to face the autumn wind which was blowing 
across the moor, at one end of which, on the edge 
of a wood, their little cottage stood. 

Mrs Harding, notwithstanding her humble 
dwelling and homely dress, both in her mode of 
speech and in general appearance, was superior to 
the ordinary class of peasantry. Indeed, though 
from long and intimate association, she had in 
many respects fallen into the idiom and phraseo- 
logy of those around her, she had originally sprung 
of very respectable parents in one of the southern 
counties of England, and had first come to Scot- 
land thirty years before this time, as a young girl, 
to wait upon the lady of Eaglescrag. 

Subsequently she had married the forester upon 
the estate, and ever since then, both during her 
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husband's lifetime and after Ids death, a close 
connection had been kept up between her and the 
family of St Clair. 

Of six children, two only were left to the 
widow; and amidst all her difficulties, with 
straightened means, and a wilful wayward son, it 
was to one or other friendly ear at the Tower 
that she poured out the tale of her distresses from 
time to time. 

Kot, indeed, that she was much given to com- 
plaining ; her disposition was naturally cheerful 
and contented, and by the help of Divine grace, 
she, had well learned the lesson of resignation 
which so many sorrows had combined to teach 
her; but it lightened her burdens, and cheered 
hpr spirit, to speak freely to those who, if they 
did not always fully understand her troubles, 
were yet ever ready to sympathise with her 
in them ; and she, on the other hand, would 
occasionally let fall many a wise hint which 
helped to steady and to guide the thoughtlessness 
aQd inexperience of the young St Clairs. 

Even Mrs St Clair's death, though a great loss 
to Mrs Harding in itself and in many of its con- 
sequences, helped to draw the bond of affection 
between her and the motherless family yet closer 
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than it had been before. Having known Mrs St 
Clair from the earliest days of the latter's married 
life, when as a bride she had come for her first 
visit to her husband's father, the former proprietor, 
Mrs Harding was well acquainted with many 
domestic particulars which were unknown to the 
world in general ; and the return of young Mr St 
Clair at this time, had been scarcely less interest- 
ing to her than it was to his own family circle. 
To her, as well as to Mrs Douglas, "Mr Tom" 
was an object of untold admiration and affection. 
Already he had several times found his way across 
the moor to the widow's cottage, on which occa- 
sions Kate had invariably been made happy by a 
liberal gift of small silver coins, one of which she 
never failed to deposit in her missionary-box, 
while with the remainder she hastened to a little 
shop in the hamlet, a quarter of a mile off, there 
to exchange them for some special dainty for her 
mother's tea. Thus, though such an idea had 
never occurred to the simple-hearted child, the 
widow and her visitor had quiet leisure to engage 
in many long and earnest conversations, which, 
however, always seemed to have just terminated 
when Katie reappeared, droppmg her curtsey in 
the doorway. 
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After crossmg the moor on this cold evening, 
Kate and her mother turned into a narrow lane 
shaded by trees, the rapidly falling leaves of 
which strewed the ground like a carpet, and 
afforded great amusement to the little girl as she 
danced along, crackling them under her feet. 
Soon, however, they had to leave the lane, and 
turn into a plantation, through which there was 
a path leading to the high road. They crossed 
the road, when they reached it, and then climbed 
a stile into another plantation, from whence they 
emerged upon a small meadow close to the back 
premises of Eaglescrag Tower. The moon had 
been shining brightly all the time, and Kate had 
chattered the whole way, the exhilaration of the 
air, and the novelty of walking in the moonlight, 
having apparently in some degree tended to make 
her forget the parting with her brother. So that 
by the time they reached the kitchen door, even 
the widow had regained a measure of her ordinary 
cheerfulness. 

A loud sound of young voices talking and 
laughing, struck upon their ears from within, as 
they stood upon the step ; and almost before there 
had been time to reply to Mrs Harding's gentle 
knock, the door burst open, and some one wrapped 
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in a rongh coat came so hastily out, tliat he did 
not perceive that any one was there till he nearly 
pushed against the widow, who, being easily 
startled, with difficulty repressed an exclamation 
of fear. 

" O mother ! " said Kate, laughing, " it is only 
Jem Douglas ; he wont hurt us.'' 

" No indeed, Katie," replied Jem. " I came 
out so sudden, like, I never saw you ; and now I 
must hurry away, but I *11 be over to see you be- 
fore I sail yet." And with a friendly nod and 
smile, Jem disappeared into the darkness, and 
Mrs Harding turned to the dopr, where the two 
boys Lionel and Eustace were standing, full of 
amusement at the encounter. 

" Come in, Nelly, come in," said the former. "I 
did not know you were standing there, or I would 
not have pushed Jem out so hard ; it is well he 
did not knock you down. Papa and the rest 
have gone out to dinner to-day, and we are having 
a famous baking while they are away. Look 
there! I am to have some of those to take to 
school with me ! " 

And ushering Mrs Harding into the old- 
fashioned kitchen, Lionel pointed in triumph to 
a pile of biscuits of various shapes, and a long 
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row of currant cakes and buns, which Eieemed to 
have very lately emerged from the oven, the door 
of which Sarah the cook was just opening to ex- 
tract another batch — a process which little Emily 
with smiling eyes, and her rosy cheeks brilliant 
from the heat of the fire, was watching with the 
deepest interest. 

At the sight of Mrs Harding and Kate, how- 
ever, the cakes were forgotten, and she sprang 
forward radiant with delight. Katie, with ever 
ready politeness, curtseyed to her as if she had 
been a grown-up lady ; but no thoughts of cere- 
mony disturbed Emily's welcome to her little 
friend. Seizing her hand, with an exclamation 
at finding it so cold, she led her to the side of 
the wide hearth, and made her sit down beside 
her on a little stone settle, while Lionel placed a 
chair for the widow in' front of the fire. 

" Thank you kindly. Master Lionel," the latter 
said, as she took his offered seat, ^* this is cheery, 
and you are every one looking beautif uL But 
I 'm sorry the Coloners out ; did you say Mr Tom 
was out too, sir ] " 

*' Yes. Tom and Julia, and Ada too, the whole 
set of them. But they went quite early, so it 
won't be long now before they come home. Don't 
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you be in a hurry, Nelly, now ; don't you know 
Kate 's going to have her supper before you take 
her back?" 

" No, no; you must not let her be troublesome. 
Master Lionel ; she will be quite uplifted talking 
to Miss Emily there, she does not need anything 
more. Oh now, Master Eustace, you are too 
kind ! " Mrs Harding added, as Eustace appeared 
with a little tray, on which stood cake and wine, 
which he had gone to the dining-room to procure. 

It was curious to mark the contrast between 
these two boys in their intercourse with those 
whose outward position was inferior to their own. 
Both were equally courteous and pleasant in 
manner ; but while Eustace, even in his kindest 
attentions, seemed always to keep ' the difference 
of station in mind, there was an easy grace 
and a sweetness of demeanour in Lionel, which 
gave the impression of its never occurring to him 
to consider whether there was any difference or 
not. He possessed a rare faculty of readily dis- 
cerning the points he had in common with those 
with whom he was brought in contact, and of 
leaving out of sight what was uncongenial and 
unsuitable. And so far from this quality tending 
to undue familiarity between him and his rustic 
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friends, the result was quite the reverse. Seldom, 
if ever, was a word spoken to Lionel, even by the 
rough boys who occasionally shared his sports by 
land or water, that he would in the least have 
minded his father or brother overhearing. 

Thus, though both boys were great favourites 
among all classes, the chain of feeling, as regarded 
Lionel, was the more deeply linked in the hearts 
of the circle of dependents. And none knew or 
understood this better than Mrs Harding. 

" And are you really going to school so soon. 
Master Lionel ? " she said, after a few minutes had 
passed. 

" Oh yes, Nelly ; did not you know 1" replied 
Lionel, evidently trying hard to look unconcerned. 
"Tom and Julia are going to stay here till 
Christmas, at any rate, and papa and the rest of 
us start for Edinburgh on Monday. And I 
believe I am .to be packed off, a few days later, 
to that horrid south, somewhere up in the Isle of 
Wight. I 'm glad it 's an island though ; there '11 
be some water to look at !" 

" Yes, my dear, and a deal more besides," said 
Mrs Harding. "It's a lovely place. My old 
home is there, and I know the whole country 
well." 
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"Do you really? I'm very glad," returned* 
Lionel, quite cheered. "And are any of your 
own people there now?" 

" Yes, one or two, besides little ones. I have 
a brother who lives at Brading still, with his 
wife and children ; and my sister is somewhere 
near there too." 

" Oh, that 's jolly ! I '11 look them up for 
certain, and tell them all about you — see if I 
don't. I say, Nelly, you had better come up with 
me, and see them for yourself." 

" Don't talk humbug, Leo," said Eustace, in a 
tone which he meant to be contemptuous, but 
which was only impatient. " Nelly go with you 1 
Such an idea ! " 

The rest of the party, however, only laughed all 
the more merrily at Eustace's indignation; and 
Emily, in particular, seemed highly amused 

" O Lionel ! " she said, " you would look so- 
funny going to school with Nelly beside you ! 
How the boys would laugh when they saw you ! " 

" Trust them for that, Emmy, whatever I do,** 
said Lionel, twining his fingers playfully in 
Emily's glossy curls. "I shouldn't object to 
Nelly's company a bit, only she won't go. But, 
hollo ! there comes papa now ! " he exclaimed, 
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as a loud peal of the gate-bell announced the 
return of the master of the house. 

Off rushed the boys to open the front door, and 
to superintend the progress of the horses to the 
stable, a process which, though almost of daily 
occurrence, never seemed to lose its charm for 
them. Mrs Harding sat still, enjoying the warm 
fire, and waiting for a summons. And in a 
minute or two, Ada having heard from her 
brothers that the widow was there, came tripping 
down the steps into the kitchen, looking very 
sweet and fresh in her transparent pink evening 
dress, with a wreath of roses in her hair, and her 
scarf hanging loosely round her. 

"Oh, you dear old Nejly!" she said, as she 
entered. " How delightful of you to be here ! 
I should have been so sorry if I had missed you. 
I hope Emily and Sarah have taken good care of 
you." 

"Oh yes, indeed, my dear," replied Mrs 
Harding ; " they have all been as kind as could 
be. And they are looking so welL And you 
too, Miss Ada," she added, as she gazed with 
fond admiration upon the blooming face of the 
child who had been her latest and most fondly 
cherished charge. 
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" Yes," said Ada, " we are all very flourishing 
just now j but we shall soon be scattered. What 
do you say, Nelly, to one of the young birds 
taking flight out of the nest V* 

" Oh, poor Master Lionel !' I 'm real sorry to 
think of him going so far away ; but I suppose 
it must be for his good, or the Colonel would not 
send him." 

"Well, so they say. If you could persuade 
him to be of that opinion, it would be well, Nelly," 
returned Ada, smiling. " He takes it desperately 
to heart, poor boy, and makes me the confidante 
of his woes." 

" That will do you both good, my dear," said 
the widow. " By and by you will see that it 
has all been arranged for the best, Miss Ada." 

" Oh, naughty Nelly ! you are just as hard- 
hearted as papa and Tom. I suppose there is no 
help for it. But don't you want to see papa ? 
I am sure he will be delighted to have a visit 
from you ; just come up with me to the library, 
and I will tell him. Shall Katie come too 1" 

But Mrs Harding said gently that she would 
rather leave Kate behind ; and Emily, being 
desirous of displaying some of her private treasures, 
begged to be allowed to take the little girl to the 
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day nursery, where they could amuse themselves 
quietly till sent for. 

Very cordial and kind was the reception given 
to the widow, both by Colonel St Clair and his 
son ; and great also the satisfaction of the latter 
at the sight of his missing pocket-book. Mrs 
Harding made many apologies for her son's delay 
in returning it to its owner, after he had given 
notice of its loss. " But you see, sir," she added, 
" Ned never said a word to me about it till this 
morning, and I was so put out, like, about him 
going away, that I never minded to ask him how 
it happened, or where he found the book." 

" Oh, well, don't be disturbed about it now," 
said Mr St Clair. " I am very glad to have it 
back ; that is all that signifies." 

" But I am very sorry Ned has gone to sea 
again, Mrs Harding," said the Colonel. " I had 
hoped he was going to take good advice this time." 

"Well, sir, I hoped the same," replied Mrs 
Harding, the tears starting to her eyes. " I told 
him of your honour's offer, and how good it was 
of you to trouble about him ; but it was all of no 
use — ^he would not heed. We must just have 
patience still. Young hearts are often hard to 
win, as we know ourselves, sir." 
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And then ensued a few minutes of quiet ocni' 
venation, as between friends, which, if it could 
not do much towards healing the wound in the 
mother's heart, at least consoled and encouraged 
her, by a sense of willing and active sympathy! 
from those upon whose judgment she placed sc 
much reliance. 

But a short time, however, had elapsed before 
the interview was interrupted by Ada, who came 
in to say that supper was ready in the kitchen : 
and Mrs Harding, having received an invitation 
from Mr St Clair to return soon to see his wifie 
and little boy, withdrew. 

Ada accompanied her down-stairs, but they had 
barely reached the entrance-hall before the dooi 
of the study re-opened quickly, and Tom's voice 
was heard calling to his sister. 

** Ada," he said, " please ask Mrs Harding to 
come back for a moment ; you need not come 
yourself, dear, I will bring her down again 
directly." 

Somewhat startled, Mrs Harding retraced her 
steps, leaving Ada leaning on the carved pedestal 
which adorned the entrance-halL Ada had not 
much curiosity as to the cause of this recall, as she 
knew there were of t^ business matters to settle 
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between her father and the widow, but while she 
stood there, waiting for the latter's return, she 
could not avoid overhearing her brother say, before 
he closed the door of the study, " I am rather 
afraid this book has been opened, Mrs Harding ; 
the spring is broken." 

" Oh, sir ! " was Mrs Harding's reply, in a tone 
of alarm, " I hope nothing is missing out of it." 

" Nothing, nothing ; all is right inside, only " 

and then the door was shut, and Ada heard 

no more. 

The colloquy had struck her, not so much as to 
the words themselves, as from the serious manner 
of her brother; but upon a moment's thought she 
attributed this to his anxiety on Edward Hard- 
ing's account; and not feeling very much concern 
in the matter, she was turning to go into the 
drawing-room, when, on looking round, she found 
Eustace standing close behind her, his face quite 
pale and his dark eyes dilated and bright with 
excitement. 

" Why, Eustace, my darling Eustace, what is 
the matter? What makes you look so pale? 
Tell me, is anything wrong, dear ? " 

The sound of his sister's voice seemed to bring 
the colour back to Eustace's cheeks, and he tried 
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to laugh it oSf and say there was notMng the 
matter — he was only cold, he would be all right 
when he got to the fire; but still he did not 
move, and when Ada continued to look anxiously 
at him, he turned his head away, and said, ^' Did 
you hear what Tom said to Nelly just now ? " 

" Yes," replied Ada, " I heard; but what do you 
meani It was nothing particular, only about 
Tom's pocket-book." 

" Yes, I know ; but I thought perhaps . 

Do you think, Ada, Ned can have taken anything 
out of it r ' 

" No ; of course, I don't think so. You heard 
Tom say it was all right, and you ought not to 
hint at such a thing. Now, Eustace, mind me. 
Don't you go and mystify yourself prjdng into 
other people's aflfairs. You know you/have got 
into scrapes in that way before, so take care 
now." 

Eustace looked sulky. He twitched his shoulder 
from under Ada's hand, which she had laid caress- 
ingly upon it, and would not immediately speaL 
Then suddenly he resumed his ordinary manner, 
and, looking full in her face, said, " I have no 
need to take care, you are so sharp, Ada. I only 
ondered what Ned had been after, he went away 
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SO hurriedly. Bat, as you say, of course it is no 
concern of mine;" and with these words, holding 
his head very erect, he walked off into the 
drawing-room, where Lionel, making an impetuous 
raid upon, him from the recesses of the window- 
curtains, within which he had been for some time 
concealed with that object in view, effectually 
drove all thoughts of mystery out of Eustace's 
head, for the moment at least. 

Ada, however, could not forget what had passed. 
Had she witnessed the same thing in Lionel, she 
would not have felt the least uneasiness ; for he 
often gave way to sudden impulses of feeling, the 
causes of which seldom failed to ^transpire, if of 
any consequence, and if not, the ebullition was 
generally evanescent, and left no apparent trace 
behind. 

But with Eustace the case was different. His 
feelings were not so finely strung, nor his temper 
so open, and Ada knew that there must have been 
some special cause, and she feared, a wrong one, 
to move him in this unusual way. 

Being her youngest brother, and not possessing 
in an equal degree the peculiar charm of looks and 
disposition which made Lionel such a universal 
favourite, Eustace had, ever since his mother's 
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death, been the chosen property of his elder sister ; 
and though her fondness for Lionel was certainly 
not less, yet, knowing how the latter's lovable 
nature wound round her father, and indeed round 
their whole circle, she had more of a feeling of 
protection towards Eustace, and always felt more 
anxious on his behalf. 

On this occasion, however, she knew , that no- 
thing was to be gained from him by direct inquiry — 
that would have sealed his lips at once — and she 
did not wish to attract attention to the incident ; 
so she resolved to say nothing to any one, and by 
the help of a lively game, in which all could join, 
had the satisfaction of seeing Eustace, to all 
appearance, in his usual spirits before the close of 
the evening. 

In the meanwhile, Mrs Harding and Kate had 
pursued their way safely across the dark moor to 
their rural dwelling. The moon was not visible 
now, and they would have had some difficulty in 
following the path, had not Colonel St Clair given 
orders to provide them with a lantern, by the help 
of which they were enabled to avoid the various 
peat-holes and ditches in which the moor abounded. 

Katie's visit had quite raised her spirits, and 
for about half the way home she entertained her 
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mother with glowing descriptions of little Emily's 
dolls and other toys, and more especially of her 
books and pictures, which seemed to excite the 
deepest- interest in Katie's mind ; but as they drew 
. nearer home she began to feel sleepy, and at last 
ran along at her mother's side in silence, leaving 
Mrs Harding at liberty to follow her own 
thoughts, among which, perhaps, one of the most 
cheering was the recollection of her late interview, 
and the knowledge that she had been able to 
deliver the lost pocket-book into Mr St Clair'a 
own hands. 



CHAPTEE VL 

LIFE IN THE SOUTH. 

Soon after noon, on an October day, the steamer 
plying between Portsmouth and Hyde started on 
its course from the former port. Notwithstand- 
ing the lateness of the season, being Saturday, 
the deck was thronged with a motley crowd of 
passengers, to whom the bright sunshine, and 
calm, though cold blue waters, seemed to promise 
a pleasant and swift transit to the shores of the 
Fair Isle. 

Numerous and varied were the groups scattered 
over saloon, deck, and steerage. Families of 
parents and children returning from prolonged 
summer wanderings — invalids proceeding from 
more ungenial climes to take refuge in a southern 
and clearer atmosphere — stray little ones, seek- 
ing to peer into every forbidden comer they could 
discover, and rescued from thence by anxious 
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guardians — ^men of business^ with jaded looks, 
after a week's hard toil in office or warehouse — 
and lads and young men from similar localities, 
clustering together with many a joke and merry 
laugh, and rejoicing in their escape for two days 
from the smoke and bustle of city work — while, 
dispersed up and down among the multitude, 
were a few solitary individuals t^o seemed to 
have no connexion with any of their fellow- 
travellers, and whose apparently greatest enjoy- 
ment was inhaling the fresh sea-breeze, and in 
surveying the picturesque prospect opening before 
them, as the steamer ploughed her way across the 
narrow channel 

Among these last was Lionel St Clair, who, 

eaning upon the iron railing on the top of the 

addle-box, had his eyes fixed with evident and 

irprised admiration on the rich loveliness of the 

ore whither he was bound. The bracing air 

i brightened his colour, and made his eyes 

rkle j and the haK smile which, as he looked 

)re him, gradually pervaded his unusually 

)us face, seemed to indicate the springing up of 

'jent hope within him, that possibly, even in 

strange land, there might be new sources of 

ist in store for him. 
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Lioners mind had passed through many phases 
of thought and feeling since that evening at 
Eaglescrag when first he heard of his banishment, 
as he considered it, from home. 

Short as the time was, he seemed, even to his 
own consciousness, to have made a decided step 
out of childhood, and to have really grown older 
in the struggle occasioned by the antagonism be- 
tween his own wishes and the plans made for 
him. 

The first vehemence of excitement having sub- 
sided, in which he had given vent to his feelings 
of disappointment and anger, he had ceased to 
recur to it seriously in words, and had acquiesced 
without any but playful murmurings in the 
arrangements and preparations for his approach- 
ing journey. And so light-hearted was his de- 
meanour, and so joyous his outward merriment, 
that even Tom had begun to hope that the strong 
dislike he had at first expressed had been more 
imaginary than real 

Those who knew him best, however, and had 
been accustomed to watch him more closely, 
could perceive that beneath his mirthful gaiety 

ere flowed a deeper current of feeling, and that 
the parting with the scenes and associations of 
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his childhood was costing him more than any one 
knew. 

Except, perhaps, his aunt, no one, indeed, not 
even Colonel St Clair himself, really estimated 
the strength of the boy's deep attachment to his 
accustomed haunts. Not that his residence among 
them had been uniformly unbroken hitherto, but 
he had never, within his recollection, been too far 
off to prevent frequent intercourse, and Wood- 
bank had often been his home even when the rest 
of the family were absent. 

And thus, in these last days at Eaglescrag, when 
in company with Eustace, and sometimes with 
their elder brother also, long hours were spent in 
rambles over the hills, and through the glens, his 
companions little thought how Lionel was trea- 
suring up each well-known spot in the recesses of 
his memory — sketching them with his pencil, 
where that was possible, and clinging to each 
turn and woodland vista with an intensity of 
affection of which those only are capable who 
possess that ardent love of nature which makes 
every point of beauty in scenery seem itself like 
a friend. 

To all outward appearance, notwithstanding, 
matters were proceeding cheerfully and smoothly ; 
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and tliough Lionel had by no means, in reality, 
become reconciled to the change, still the effort of 
submission had done much towards quieting his 
mind. Perhaps, also, the charm of novelty was 
beginning to have some influence with him, espe- 
cially as he could scarcely have analysed his own 
feelings himself, nor have explained exactly what 
it was in the whole arrangements that so jarred 
upon them. 

To Eustace, possibly, he might have been led 
to disclose some of his private musings, but, un- 
fortunately, the latter chose to dwell upon his 
own share of the grievance ; and ever since the 
occasion of their first quarrel on the subject, 
Lionel had had an instinctive feeling that some 
idea had then taken possession of Eustace's mind 
which was tending to undermine the brotherly 
confidence which had ever till now subsisted be- 
tween them. 

Their tastes and dispositions were in many 
ways very dissimUar; buUhe two boys had grow; 
up side by side from infancy, and having, till 
this break occurred, indulged in a constant inter- 
change of thought and interest, it was an aggra- 
vation of the proposed separation to have any 
cloud between them now ; more especially as 
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Eustace gave no clue to tbe cause of his altered 
manner, and Lionel was too proud to ask ques- 
tions to whicli he felt assured he should receive 
no answer. 

Beminiscences of the past thus mingled with 
Lionel's visions of the present, while he stood on 
the deck of the steamer, at one moment pondering 
over all that had come and gone of late between 
himself and his home circle ; and the next, trying 
to compare the well-remembered scenery of his be- 
loved Highlands, with the more brightly variegated 
landscape, and more luxuriant verdure of the at- 
tractive-looking island he was approaching ; and 
80 absorbed was he in this multiplicity of ideas, 
that it was not till the vessel was letting of her 
steam in entering the harbour at Hyde, that he 
became aware of the near vicinity to himself of 
a boy about his own age, though somewhat shorter 
and broader, with a round rosy face, and lively 
blue eyes, who was standing just below the paddle- 
box, gazing intently at him. 

As Lionel looked down, and their eyes met, the 
boy made a sudden spring towards him, and said 
abruptly, " I say, are you the new fellow going 
up to CUiford's ? " 

So frank was the tone, and so friendly the face. 
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forgot. Nor did his pleasure lessen as the journey 
proceeded, and as the coach brought him nearer 
to the small town, in which Seaview Lodge, the 
residence of Mr Clilfford, and Lionel's own present 
destination, was situated. 

After passing over several ups and downs of 
undulating country, and more than one village 
and sequestered hamlet, suddenly, at the top of 
a steep hill, there burst into view a much wider 
prospect than any previously. On one side rose 
high hills, in some parts clad with rich green 
verdure, in others, rising in rocky crags of sandy 
aspect ; while to the left, beyond and below the 
slope o£ fields and woods, among which were many 
houses interspersed, was stretched the wide ex- 
panse of open sea, dotted with white sails, and 
sparkling in the evening sun, as Lionel caught 
his first glimpse of it from the brow of the hill. 

A few minutes more, and the four horses had 
dashed down the descent, passing several gate- 
ways and cottages, as well as a pretty little church 
by the way ; and after sweeping through the hol- 
low, and round the base of a steep rising ground, 
thickly covered with shrubs and brushwoods, the 
coachman drew up at the comer of a narrow lane, 
leading up a hill ; where, after exchanging sundry 
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:rapliic signs with a very dignified-looking 
>n in plain Uvery and white hair, who stood 
3 apparently waiting for some arrival, he 
[fied to Lionel that his journey was at an 

Bry speedily the latter alighted, all his roman- 
Ireams in a moment driven to the winds by 
item reality of present appearances. Accus- 
ed to the simplicity and freedom of a com- 
jly retired country life, the formal gravity of 
attendant's civilities, added to the embarrass- 
t of a first arrival among strangers, somewhat 
awed Lionel, who followed the man silently 
he approach, which was shaded by trees and 
kly strewn with their fallen leaves, 
t the top of the ascent, the house, a long, ob- 
;-shaped building, appeared to the left, partly 
lealed by some graceful lime-trees; and a 
;e gate enclosed the carriage sweep, which 
led to wind round a small shrubbery to the 
cipal entrance at the further end. But Lioners 
le turned off through a rustic wicket, and led 
across a smooth lawn, adorned with beds of 
ers, to a glass door, opening upon a verandah 
Ted with creeping plants, which ran round 
e sides of the house, affording a pleasant 
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shade in snmmer, and shelter in the cold winds 
of winter. 

The door here stood open, and the servant 
walked in, and hastily crossing a small ante-room, 
he shut another swing-door which apparently led 
to the staircase and outer-hall, an achievement, 
however, which he did not succeed in effecting, 
before Lionel's sharp eyes had descried several 
figures behind it, some bowing low, others curtsey- 
ing, and one apparently leaping in the air. 

Smiling to himself at the thought of the greet- 
ing he might soon expect, but in no ways discon- 
certed, Lionel went on as he was directed, along a 
passage and through another ante-room, where he 
was ushered into a larger apartment, furnished, 
like a drawing-room, with windows down to the 
ground, and looking out upon a more extensive 
lawn, below which was a terraced walk command- 
ing a fine view of the rocks and sea. 

The sight of these surroundings pleased Lionel, 
as recalling the favourite terrace at Eaglescrag ; 
and the imposing servant having to his great re- 
lief disappeared, he was contemplating the pro- 
spect with considerable satisfaction, when footsteps 
were heard coming quickly along the gravel walk 
outside, and, in another minute, there stepped in- 
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to the room from the verandah, through one of 
the open windows, a gentleman in clerical dress, 
whom Lionel at once perceived to be his future 
preceptor, Mr Clifford. 

Yery different in appearance was the person 
now before him from the tutor his boyish imagin- 
ings had pictured. Knowing that he must not 
expect a companion, and almost playfellow, such 
as Eustace and he had found in their former 
teacher Mr Morton, the young assistant-minister 
at Eaglescrag ; — and being aware that Colonel St 
Clair's acquaintance with Mr Clifford had been 
of long standing, Lionel had fancied the latter to 
be at least as old as his father, and to be clad in 
a double armour of reserve and dignity. 

Mr Clifford, on the contrary, though he had 
entered on middle-life, had certainly not passed 
beyond it; and his fair open countenance, and tall 
slight figure, gave the impression of even less than 
his real age; while the gentle expression and 
kindly smile with which he welcomed his new 
pupil, put the boy at his ease directly, and en- 
couraged him to respond with his usual cordial 
frankness. 

" I have often longed to see you, Lionel," he 
said, after the first inquiries were over, " but our 
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homes He so far apart, it was not very easy to 
accomplish my wish. My old friend's letter — 
your father's letter — was quite an agreeable sur- 
prise to me." 

" You knew my father a long time ago, then, I 
suppose, sir 1 " said Lionel. 

" Yes, very many years. I was not much older 
than you are now when I first saw him;" then 
laying his hand on Lionel's head, and brushingback 
the auburn curls that clustered over his forehead, 
Mr Clifford added, as if to himself, " Very like ; 
yes, very like indeed ! " an observation, which, 
though it highly gratified, at the same time a 
little surprised Lionel, as, in his home, he had 
never been generally considered to bear much 
personal resemblance to his father. 

Still the allusion was pleasant in itself, and in- 
clined him to be still more prepossessed in his 
tutor's favour; and indeed it almost seemed to Lionel 
even at the time, and still more on looking back, 
as if there were something peculiar in the deep 
interest with which Mr Clifford, in this opening 
interview, regarded him. 

The idea, succeeded as it quickly was by a 
variety of others, soon passed away from his 
mind for the moment; but Lionel never alto- 
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getlier lost sight of the thrill of pleasure he had 
felt in that affectionate reception, and subsequent 
events contributing to stamp the circumstance 
upon his memory, he often recurred to it in later 
days. 

In the meanwhile, school life was to begin in 
earnest. A large bell rung, and was followed by 
the sound of numerous feet and many voices, 
proclaiming the entrance of Lionel's future com- 
panions into an adjoining room. 

All was like a dream to the solitary boy 
for the first half-hour or so, when he found him- 
43elf seated at a long table, substantially spread 
for tea, with Mr Clifford himself at one end, and 
at the other > a youth of about nineteen, who 
seemed to be in the position of senior pupil, and 
to hold some authority among his schoolfellows, 
who were all much younger than himself. 

For a little while the strange faces, and the 
murmur of boyish talk, were confusing; but 
gradually Lionel, finding his spirits improve 
greatly as his hunger was appeased, took courage 
to look round, and to observe the different mem- 
bers of the party. 

Not including the senior pupil, there were ten 
boys besides himself, varying from the ages of 
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eight or nine to sixteen, most of them ordinarily 
pleasant happy-looking lads, with nothing spe- 
cially remarkable in their looks or manner. Some, 
however, there were, who attracted Lionel's at- 
tention considerably, though each in a different 
way. Opposite to him sat a boy of about fifteen, 
whose handsome features and sharp eye at first 
took his fancy; but upon closer observation, 
there was a coldness of expression in his clear-cut 
profile and scornful smile, which did not seem to 
augur weU for the probability of his turning out 
a true friend. 

Lionel turned with more satisfaction towards 
a somewhat younger boy, who sat next the former 
one, and who, under an assumed gravity of coun- 
tenance, evidently concealed an abundant stock 
of drollery and humour, as might be discovered 
from the twinkle of his dark eyes and his occar 
sional roguish smile. Though very different in 
some respects, Lionel could not help thinking 
there was a likeness between this boy and the 
one he had met in the steamer, and it turned 
out afterwards that his surmise was correct, Ed- 
win Temple and Morgan Lewis being cousins. 

Two boys, however, who occupied seats at the 
Inrther end of the table, interested Lionel at first 
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lost more than any one present. One 
T^onngest of the party, a rather delicate- 
hild, of not more than eight years old, 
•ge lustrous eyes had been fixed inquir- 
m the new-comer during the whole pro- 
the meal — a survey which seemed to be 
ry to himself, as was evinced by the 
1 remarks he confided from time to time 
ompanion, a tall slight boy of about 
age, in whose countenance genius and 
ce were strikingly marked, blended with 
r gentleness and sweetness of expression. 
J, too, was lower and softer than most of 
►Ifellows, and altogether there was an 
nement about him which was very pleas- 
Tfhieh. greatly inclined Lionel to like him. 
fford, addressing this boy by the name 
lere — Henry Delamere — did his best to 
e meal cheerful, by asking him some 
regarding the cricketing of the now 
eason, in which sport Delamere seemed 
sidered one of the principal leaders, 
t was a topic on which Lionel felt quite 
having excelled in it in Scotland ; and 
Degan to show his interest by joining in 
ersation in a way which elicited several 
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covert niTumnis of pretauLstL astanlsSimeBL hoot 
his opposite neigfiboiLrs. 

"Vi-tr hf-n^ fnrtlier was ^'i opealy la Mr Clif- 
ford's presence: bat afber tesk a fbw mfnntffl' 
liberrj were allowed, and xke senior papil baling 
foil jwai Bis tutor oat of tlie rooin. tsie odieis 
gathered roanii tiie baj-windo w, into the leeess of 
which. Lionel Lad betaken hiTTLself, and an attack 
upon the stranger began bj Edvin. Temple's 
marching graTel j up to him, and saying with a 
low bow. ^ I beg pardon for cxxriositj ; bat ml^it 
we c-e f aToored with the knowledge of at least 
cm^ of Toar hocoar s titles ! — ^whichever yoa pre- 
fer : — laird 1 or chief? — or eren a hombler deagnat- 
tion might answer the porpose — ^Donald, Doogaly 
Doncan I — any or all — only say ! " 

LioneL recollecting the timely warning of his 
friend Lewis, was on his guard. He merely 
laughed in reply, and said, " I leave that to yoa 
to find ont.^ 

Bat Temple was not to be discomfited. " I^d 
oat 1 " he exclaimed. '' Rnd oat a chieftain's 
name ! Most I traverse the land, and climb to 
the highest peak of his native mountains, and 
there call upon his clan to gather, in order to 
proclaim the name of Duncan ? Could any one 
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lave sapposed sach a thing to be expected of 
mei" 

A general langh ensued, in i^hich Lionel could 
aot help joining ; but little Alfred Montagu, the 
foungest, who was looking much mystified by 
Temple's proceedings, said very gravely, " I know 
his name quite well, Edwin. It isn't Duncan. I 
heard Mr Clifford call him lioneL'' 

** Lionel ! My child ! you don't say so !" re- 
turned Temple, springing on the table, to the 
imminent risk of the cups and plates. *' Listen, 
every one here present. The age of chivalry 
has returned ! A lion king has appeared amongst 
us ! alighted, t might say, by magic, in the middle 
of our humble circle, bearing the majestic form 
of a Highland chief. Hurrah ! Brothers, join 
with me in hailing such an era in our scholastic 
story!" 

And thereupon such a din of voices arose as 
speedily brought the white-haired butler into the 
room, with many grave threats of instantly re- 
porting them, if quietness were not restored. 

The boys cared little for his interference, but 
they wished to continue their fun, and, the first 
outburst having subsided. Temple and Gerald 
Townsend, the boy whom Lionel had first re- 
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marked, carried it on by a series of questions to 
the latter, which, though put with the greatest 
air of interest, he was well aware were intended 
to entrap him for the general entertainment. 

Bravely as he stood his ground, not being 
versed in that style of schoolboy wit, it was rather 
a relief to him when the bell once more rang, and 
the other boys being summoned to the school- 
room to prepare their lessons for Monday, the 
senior pupil, whose name Lionel discovered to be 
' Edward Beaumont, offered to help him in arrang- 
ing his possessions in the comer of the dormitory 
he was to occupy, and then took him out on the 
lawn to look round for a few minutes before the 
evening closed in. 

Children's voices sounded merrily, coming up 
the approach in the dim light 

" Ah ! " said Edward Beaumont, " here come 
the young ones home from their pic-nic, and Mrs 
CMbrd too, I declare." 

And as he spoke, he ran forward to open the 
gate for a tall, still almost youthful-looking lady, 
who, with cheerful smiles and pleasant words, 
came through it, leading one little tired boy by 
the hand, and followed by a nurse with a baby 
in her arms, while two elder children, a girl and 
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oy, whose spirits seemed in no degree inclined 
> flag, came frolicking behind, as if unwilling to 
aye their day's pleasure come to an end. 

« Well, Edward," Mrs Clifford said, " I dare- 
sty jou are surprised at our being so late : were 
ou coming out to look for uaV 

"Not exactly, ma*am," was the reply. "I 
ns showing St Clair some of our haunts, and 
re heard your voices.'* 

A kind welcome to Lionel followed, and many 
nqoiries as to his journey and arrival ; while the 
diildien clung round Edward Beaumont, eager to 
WKmnt the adventures of their pic-nic. 

" I cannot believe it, Violet," was his laughing 
rejoinder to the little girPs assurances of how de- 
lightful everything had been. " I don't know 
sbout Johnnie, he is a stony-hearted fellow ; but 
[ am sure you have been thinking all day how 
much better it would have gone off if you had 
only asked me." 

" Oh now, Mr Beaumont I " exclaimed Violet, 
"when I asked you so very, very often to come, 
instead of papa, and you would not ! Mamma, 
iidn't 1 1 " 

"Yes, indeed," returned Mrs Clifford, play- 
fnlly. << I am afraid Edward is fishing for a 
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compliment ; you must invite this new friend 
next time, Violet," she added, turning kindly to 
LioneL 

As the latter looked into the fair face of the 
gentle child who now drew nearer to him, he was 
reminded for a moment of his own little sister 
Emily ; but Violet Clifford, though younger, was 
taller for her age, and much more slim and fairy- 
like in appearance than the hardy little Highland 
maiden. Nor had Violet Emily's bright exuber- 
ance of childish beauty, nor her glowing looks of 
health and strength : this little one's chief charm 
lay in the exquisite fairness of her delicate com- 
plexion, and soft pink colour, and in the extreme 
purity and sweetness of her expression. 

" We often go on pic-nic parties in summer," 
she said, half timidly, though very gracefully 
offering her hand to Lionel, " but papa says this 
must be the last of the season, so I am afraid it 
will be a long time before we have another." 

" O Violet ! " said Edward Beaumont, " l^t 
is not half an invitation ; you need me to help 
you still, I see." 

But Lionel seemed quite pleased and gratified 

by the notice he had received; the children's 

gaiety and chatter put him almost more at his 
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ease than anything else could have done. And 
when, as they all entered the house together, 
Yiolet and Johnnie whispered something to their 
mother, and the latter, turning to Edward Beau- 
mont, told him to bring the stranger into the 
parlour to supper with him for this evening, he 
felt at home, and among friends, to an extent he 
had little thought to do, so soon after the part- 
ing which had filled him with so much dismay a 
few short days before. 

In the domestic circle at Seaview Lodge, 
Idoners attractive manners and genial nature 
soon made him a favourite; and the day follow- 
ing his arrival being Sunday, when Mr Cliflfbrd*s 
habit was to make his pupils part of the family, 
there was but little opportunity afforded on that 
day for any further exhibition of schoolboy 
bearing. 

Thus the entrance upon a new life, which had 
looked so formidable in anticipation, seemed to 
be opening more auspiciously than could have 
been hoped for. Even young Lewis, when he 
arrived early on Monday morning, and claimed 
the right to be Lionel's first friend, was surprised 
to find how well the latter had already dropped 
into his place, and how soon his companions 
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Nothing of all this, however, appeared ex- 
ternally. Lionel, though very simple and open- 
hearted with the few who knew him best, was 
yet reserved and sensitive on ^natters of feeling 
with people in general, and no one who had seen 
his bright face, or heard his joyous laugh in his 
hours of recreation, would have at all guessed 
what was the bent of his most private reflec- 
tions. 

The unusual exertion, besides, which he was 
obliged to put forth in his studies, in order to 
keep up with his companions, was of great ser- 
vice in strengthening his mind. Owing to his 
chiefly home training, he found himself, in many 
particulars of classical learning, a good deal be- 
hind those of his own age, though by no means 
80 in general knowledge ; and he felt, in con- 
sequence, that if he were to excel, much greater 
assiduity and much more close application were 
needful than he had ever given to his lessons 
before leaving home. Notwithstanding this, 
however, he received much encouragement from 
the good opinion expressed by Mr Clifibrd, both 
of his talents and capacity, and also of the 
manner in which he had been taught hitherto. 

In good heart, therefore, and spurred on by 
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the hope of giving pleasure to all at home, Lionel 
set to work in right earnest ; and his schoolfel- 
lows soon discovered, rather to their surprise, that 
however unsophisticated he might be in the ways 
of the world, he was a competitor by no means 
to be despised in the paths of scholarship. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

LETTEBS FBOM FAB AND NEAB. 

The first real storm of winter had fallen npon 
the neighbourhood of Eaglescrag. After several 
weeks of bright and nnusually mild weather for 
the time of year, a few days of sharp frost and 
intense cold had been followed by high biting 
winds, and dark ominous-looking clouds, resting 
on and overshadowing the now bleak and rugged 
mountains ; and at last, early in the morning of 
the 10th of December, a heavy fall of snow began 
to descend so thickly and violently, that, before 
the afternoon, though the wind had abated and 
the air become somewhat .warmer, the ground 
was completely enveloped in its white covering, 
and few persons ventured out-of-doors who could 
avoid it. 

Among others, John Douglas, the fisherman, 
who was by no means very strong, had not left 
his cottage that day ; the steps leading up to it 
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were nearly hidden by several inches depth- of 
snow, and, though little Colin had done his 
best to sweep it away, and had so far succeeded 
as to make a path for his own little feet to jump 
up and down to the beach, yet, as the evening 
approached, and the snow began to harden with 
the returning frost, the work was rather too 
heavy, either for him or his father,; so that when 
the last ray of sunlight had disappeared, and the 
stars began to twinkle out in the dark blue sky, 
father, mother, and child, gathered round the 
peat fire, and began eagerly to discuss their 
usual topic of conversation at such times — in- 
dulging in many conjectures as to Jem's where- 
abouts, and in sundry reckonings as to when his 
next letter could arrive. 

On this evening, Colin, whose interest had 
been greatly excited of late by his first lessons in 
geography at the village school, produced a small 
map of America, which had been lent to him by 
one of his schoolfellows, in order to try to dis- 
cover the name of the port whither Jem's ship 
had been ultimately bound ere starting from 
home. The map was carefully unfolded, and 
spread out upon the table between Colin and 
2223 father, whose heads were soon bending over 
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it in close proximity ; and, between the partially 
imperfect sight of the one, and the considerably 
imperfect reading of the other; the process of 
investigation promised to be sufficiently slow to 
afford them amusement for the rest of the evening. 

Mrs Douglas sat by, busy with her knitting, 
and smiling contentedly as she watched the close 
attention with which the pair pursued their search; 
while, from time to time, she interposed remarks 
of her own, which, if they did not go far to solve 
the difficulty, served, at least, to indicate how 
deeply her sympathies were engaged in the subject. 

" R-I-0, father, here it is I " exclaimed Colin, 
joyfully, as he at length spied the name Rio del 
Janeiro in the very smallest of letters ; " this is 
one place Jem told us about. I ken it is, father, 
he made us spell it — look ! " 

"Ay, ay, laddie,*' said the father, examining 
the map more closely, " I fancy you 're right, but 
it 's a queer outlandish sort of a name." 

Colin laughed merrily — "0 father, that isn't 
all of it, there 's more here ; let 's see," and he 
was proceeding with great deliberation to spell 
the next word, when he was interrupted by a 
gentle knock at the door of the cottage. 

'* Who can that be, on such a night aa tlkia^" 
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said John, getting up. " Stop, laddie, I '11 open 
the door myser. What, wee Katie! is it youl 
without your mother ! — come in, come in, bairn, 
you must be half frozen." 

"No, I'm not frozen,** replied Kate's little 
gentle voice, so like her mother's; "the doctor 
brought me across the moor in his gig. Mother 
wouldn't have sent me, only " 

" Never mind that, dearie, get yourself warmed 
first, and then you'll tell us," said Mrs Douglas, 
in her kindly tones, as she drew the shivering 
child into the warmth of the chimney comer, 
and took off the plaid which had been carefully 
wrapped round her. " Now, Colin, run for some 
logs of wood, like a good boy, and we will make 
a blaze for Katie, which will cheer her up in no 
time. Poor lamb ! she 's just shaking with the 
cold. Sure you 're never thinking to go back by 
yourself, my dear." 

" No," replied Kate, " mother thought maybe 
you would keep me till morning, Mrs Douglas, 
please, like you did once before, and if I wouldn't 
be troubling you." 

" Trouble, indeed ! what trouble would you be, 

my own wee Katie ? There, now, you 're looking 

more like jourself ! " said the tender mother, as, 
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panding under the genial glow, the little girl*s 
lour returned, and her voice grew steadier. 

'^ I came with this," she said, drawing a letter 
am within the folds of her little dress. " The 
)stman gave it to mother to-day. The storm 
ade the post very late, and he had not time to 
•me on here ; so he left it with us, and mother 
Lought it was from Jem, and you would like to 
ive it." 

**Well, that's welcome news, and maybe 
lere 's one from Ned inside, who knows ! " said 
!rs Douglas, patting Kate*s head as she handed 
le letter to her husband. 

" Mother thought Jem might have seen Ned 
lereaway," was the timid rejoinder ; while Colin, 
is attention completely diverted from his map, 
ime, with his blue eyes wide open, to stand close 
) his father's side in eager expectation. 

The letter, accordingly, was duly opened, and 
le parents' eyes gladdened by a few lines in 
em's clear bold handwriting. But there were, 
esides, two enclosures, one of which had been 
Tidently addressed so hastily as to be scarcely 
jgible from blots, though John Douglas with 
3me difficulty made out that it was intended for 
Irs Harding, and the other, which. ImA \i^«a. 
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pecurely waf ered up, was directed, in Jem's own 
hand, to Master St Clair. 

" That '11 be for Mr Lionel," said John, laying 
the packet carefully on one side, " You 'd best 
see to it, wife ; and now we '11 hear what Jem says." 

And, to satisfy the impatience of his wife and 

child, John, in slow measured tones, read the 

letter aloud : — 

** New York, Novemher 12«A. 

" Deab Father, — I have only a few minutes to 
write to you and mother and little Colin ; but I 
know you will all be wearying for some word from 
the sea. Well, mother, I got safe into port 
yesterday morning, and am to be off again to- 
morrow, or thereabouts. We had a fine voyage 
across the Atlantic, never a bit of wind to call a 
storm the whole way : I enjoyed it fine. I like 
our captain real well ; he is a capital sailor, and a 
fine hand at keeping order and the like ; and I can 
see he is a much more serious sort of a man than 
my last captain was. He gathered us all together 
on the Sabbaths, and had worship with us, every 
one who could be spared vas there ; and they all 
seemed well enough pleased. So I think, father, 
you '11 like that. Our ship is much larger and 

ore roomy than the one I was in before ; and I 
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•ve a snug little shelf above my berth where 
other's Bible lies, and my hymn-book and 
Igrim's Progress the lady gave me, so there '11 
> no excuse for me if I d,on't keep my promise to 
ad them. I put in a nail to keep them steady if 
e wind blew, but we have been quite quiet so far. 
" New York seems a very fine town, all I have 
en of it. Long wide streets, and grand houses, 
id lots of trees too ; but I have not got much 
hore. I wish Ned Harding had been among 
I. I 'm fearing he 's got among rather a wild 
t — leastways, they 're aye laughing and making 
n ; but maybe mother would say they 're none 
le worse of that. They got here near a week 
sfore us, and I met Ned all of a sudden in the 
reet yesterday. He looked awfully taken a- 
ick when he saw me, and I could get little out 
him j but he came down at night with this bit 
le for his mother, which, please, give her, and say 
I was well and jolly, and if I meet him at Kio, 
U do my best for him. He threw me this other 
le, too, just as he was going off, which he said 
3& for the young gentleman ; so I have directed 
to Mr Lionel, and I daresay Mr St Clair will 
nd it to him at his school. 
" Dear mother, my kind love to you as you sit 



\ 
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by your fireside. Colin will be getting all the fine 
scones and cakes ; but never mind, there *s a good 
time coming yet ! and when Colin goes out to 
make ropes next harvest, maybe I '11 be there to 
cut for him. Don't none of you be feared for me. 
'* The boat is just going away, so, with best 
respects to all friends, no more at present, dear 
father and mother and brother, from your loving 
son, — Jem." 

It were vain to attempt to describe the joy 
spread through the cottage home by this simple 
epistle. How many times it was read over, how 
often Colin asked to have it repeated, how the 
map was again resorted to to ascertain the exact 
locality of New York, how the parents expa- 
tiated upon each particular contained in it to each 
other, long after Colin and little Kate were fast 
asleep, and how the first thought next morning 
in all their minds was of Jem and his doings in 
that distant land. 

Even Katie, though in her heart, poor child, 

she had, ever since taking Ned's letter into her 

hand, been secretly longing to run home and 

share it with her mother, evidently took a most 

lively interest in listening to Jem's, the frank, 
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merriment of the sailor boy having ever 
him a favourite among his juniors ; while 
sisy way in which John Douglas and his 
alked freely of their son, and all that con- 
L him, before their little visitor, showed 
thoroughly they considered her at home 
I them. 

vas true that their tenderness to the poor 
fatherless girl was something more than 
iry compassion ; there was a deeper element 

and the secret of this probably lay, not 
in the fact of the long friendship of the 
:s on both sides, and in Mrs Harding and 
)ouglas having been much brought in con- 
a connection with the family of St Clair, 
Iso in the circumstance (which, in some 
es, might have had exactly the contrary 

that she constantly recalled to them the 
ry of an only daughter of their own, who 
ied many years before this time, and very 
y after Kate was bom. The remembrance 
}ir little Mary in her childhood's bloom, 
ned as it was by the sad charm with which 
ce paints the flowers early transplanted to 
er clime, doubly endeared the somewhat 
• child to their kindly-disposed hearts, askd. 



I 
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many of Katie's happiest and merriest hours 
were spent under the roof of the hospitable little 
cottage on the rock. 

A few days after those letters had arrived to 
impart so much pleasure at Eaglescrag, Lionel, in 
the far South, was one evening finishing his les- 
sons for next day, in great haste, in the school- 
room at Seaview Lodge. 

Li general, this was a very quiet business. 
Whatever difficulties Lionel might find in his 
work, he seldom spoke of them; but on this 
particular evening, nothing seemed to go right. 
His books were missing, his ink running dry, his 
pens bad, and even his face did not look quite so 
good-humoured as usuaL 

"What's wrong, St Clair?" said Morgan 
Lewis, who sat next him, as Lionel, for the third 
time, uttered an exclamation of impatience. " Can 
you not manage those verses yet 1 " 

" Oh yes," replied Lionel, without looking up ; 
'* the verses are well enough, but I want to get 
done." 

'* He wants to read his letters," said one of the 
younger boys, rather a stupid little fellow, who 
having, according to his own ideas, finished his 
lessons, was spending his time in leaning on the 
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desk, gazing vacantly at all that went on; "I 
saw him get a lot/' 

** And so did I," said another boy of the name 
of Meredith, who had joined the school shortly 
after Lionel's own arrival; "they're from his 
clan, asking him to appoint a place of meeting — 
a tryst. They don't know which hill to choose, 
because the snow 's so deep the hills are not to 
be seen at all." 

*' Like the Welsh ones, I suppose," Lionel re- 
plied, still bending over his desk. But as Mere- 
dith made a feint of rushing at him, he looked 
up, and, more sharply than was usual with him, 
said, ** Keep off, now I I won't have you medd- 
ling here ! " 

" Ho ! ho ! " said Gerald Townsend, coming 
with a bound from the other end of the room, 
" the lion is turning savage ; you had better look 
out, Meredith." 

"You mind your own business, Townsend," 
said Lewis, standing so that neither of the. 
boys could reach Lionel's desk ; " Meredith 's 
able enough to stand up for himselt" 

Lionel, however, being really anxious to finish 
his work, and knowing that any uproar would 
only retard it, made an effort to recover his good- 
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humour, and, finding his surest refuge in silence, 
he vouchsafed no further reply to the witticisms 
of the boys, which soon had the effect of induc- 
ing them to leave him to himself, and to cluster 
round the schoolroom stove, where jostling each 
other to get the benefit of the heat afforded them 
ample amusement for some time. 

Half-an-hour*s interval was allowed before 
supper, and Lionel, having accomplished his task, 
and replaced his books on his own shelf, quietly 
left the room, and repaired to a small parlour on 
the ground-floor, where the boys kept their best 
caps and cloaks and greatcoats, and where, owing 
to the dampness of the weather, there was this 
evening a fire burning. 

Crouching down upon the rug before the glow- 
ing flames, Lionel proceeded to draw from his 
pocket two letters, both addressed to himself, one 
in Colonel St Clair's handwriting, and the other 
in that of his brother Tom. 

The former was open, as he had already glanced 
at it, and he now read it through :— 

"Edinburgh, December 16<A. 
" My dear Boy Lionel, — ^You do not often 
^et a letter from me, but I must send you a fe^ 
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words to-day. It has been a great^ pleasure and 
amusement to me to receive your nice long letters, 
and to hear such good accounts of you, both from 
yourself, and also from Mr Clifford. I am 
afraid you will not think what I have to say 
now a very suitable reward for your diligence 
in writing, and your good behaviour generally. 
It grieves me much to disappoint you, but, my 
dear, I find it will not do for you to come home 
this Christmas. The journey is so long, and the 
time you would have to remain so short, that I 
have, though most unwillingly, decided, that as 
Mr CMbrd is kind enough to keep you, you had • 
better remain with him during the vacation. He 
teUs me there are three or four other boys to do 
the same, so that I hope you may not be very 
dull ; and I have made a condition that you shall 
be free to choose your own employments, so that 
you may have a complete holiday. 

" The disappointment is nearly as great to me 
as it will be to you, for I miss you sadly, my 
boy, as a companion ; but you must believe that 
I cannot help it, and I know you will try to 
bear it manfully ; if you do, you shall not be un- 
rewarded. 

" Ada tells me to say, with her love, that she 
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does not approve of this arrangement at all, and 
considers it the act of a tyrant. To make up for 
it, she is going to send you no end of good things 
in a box, which will appear in a few days. 

" Eustace and Emily are both well, and, so far 
as I see, busy with their lessons ; but they miss 
you very much, especially Emily. 

" I must close this letter abruptly, as I have 
nearly made it too late for the post. 

" Ever, my dear boy, with my kindest love, — 

" Papa," 

• With a deep sigh, and an unmistakeable look of 
chagrin, which he could not repress, Lionel turned 
from this letter, and slowly opened the other. 
Within the envelope was an enclosure, which 
dropped out, and he did not at first observe it. 

" Eaqlescbao To web, December liih, 
" Dear Lionel,--- Your jolly letter, giving an 
accoimt of your journey, and a description of 
Seaview, &c., deserved an earlier reply. We 
were very glad to get it, but you know my incli- 
nations do not tend towards correspondence, 
much as I like to hear from you. However, 
now I must tell you that we are all flourishing 
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here in your absence, notwithstanding the cold, 
which at present is something wonderful, especi- 
ally to us foreigners. It seems to agree with 
Arthur, who grows apace. He is running about 
on his own feet now, and in mischief, accordingly, 
from morning to night. Julia evidently considers 
it my paternal duty to guarantee him against all 
mishaps, so that you can well understand my 
hands are full 

" There is little doing on the place ; the snow 
has put a stop to all our operations. We cut 
down a good deal of wood before the storm came 
on. I was quite at home in that, and astonished 
the men considerably by my handUng of the axe; 
and since we have been snowed in, it has been 
capital exercise chopping up the fallen trees into 
small logs for firewood. I had it brought into 
your workshop, and there I chop away famously, 
with Arthur squatted at a respectful distance 
among the chips. 

** Aunt Lily is coming to stay with us for a 
week at Christmas. I hope the change may be 
good for her, and I am sure her company will be 
good for us. She reproaches me for not sooner 
writing to you, but I tell her one of her letters is 
worth a dozen of mine ; she also thinks it hard 
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measure that you are not to be down for the 
holidays, and I too am very sorry. I would have 
sent for you here, if I could, but there is great 
risk of either not arriving, or not getting away 
again, at this season. So cheer up, old fellow, 
we shan't forget you, never fear. 

"I had a visit from Mrs Douglas and little 
Kate Harding yesterday morning. It was quite 
a treat to see Mary's cheery face again. They 
brought me this note from Ned to you ; it came 
enclosed in Jem's letter. I rather fear, from 
what I could gather, that poor Ned is not much 
of a comfort yet. 

" Now, Leo, I must tell you, that after many 
weeks of indecision, I plucked up courage, and 
began the class last Sunday. It was rather an un- 
fortunate day for a commencement, being intensely 
cold, and the wind tremendously high, forestalling 
the snow, which began to fall in the night ; but I 
was quite satisfied with the success as to numbers : 
there were ten ; six fisher lads, and four younger 
boys, and that was more than I expected the first 
day. We met in the laundry, with a glorious 
fire, which seemed to please them very much. 
Next time, I shall take their names, which, I 
daresay, you would have known without asking. 
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" It is wonderful what cowards men are — or 
at least, some men — about such things. I assure 
you, Leo, I never felt half so frightened on a 
lion-hunt, as I did when I first began to speak to 
those lads on Sunday afternoon. Happily, they 
were not aware of the foUy of their teacher, and 
did not seem nearly so much afraid of me ; so that 
I am in hopes, when we are better acquainted, 
we may get on pretty well together. I shall ask 
Mr Morton to look in some evening and give 
them an address. The old minister is very weak 
and ill just now ; Morton seems anxious about 
him. 

" Now, I declare, this has turned out a toler- 
ably long letter, after all ; you must accept it for 
want of better, and write to me again before 
long. Julia sends her love and good wishes for 
Christmas and New-Year, and whenever there is 
anything new to tell you about the class, or 
otherwise, I will let you know. Meanwhile, dear 
Lionel, I am ever yours most affectionately, — 

"Tom." 

Lionel was highly delighted with this letter — 
it showed him that Tom had not forgotten him, 
of which he had been becoming somewhat appro- 
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hensive, and all the little details of winter life at 
Eaglescrag were full of interest to him. He read 
it over so often, that only a few minutes remained, 
before the ringing of the bell, for the perusal of 
Ned Harding's roughly-folded little note. Lionel 
opened it without much anxiety as to its con- 
tents, though wondering a little in his own mind 
what Ned could possibly have to say to him ; but 
when his eye fell upon the three or four lines of 
which alone it consisted, he discovered that it 
was not intended for himself, but for Eustace. 
It ran as follows : — 

" Mr Yewstace — 

" Sir, — I asked at a many people at the place 
they call York for the one you know of, but I 
could not find him out nohow. We 're off to Kio, 
and I'll try again there. Hopes you'll excuse 
bad writing. Remains, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, — Edward Harding.'^ 

The mysterious tenor of this little document 
produced a most beneficial effect upon Lionel, by 
completely diverting his mind, for the moment, 
from the unwelcome tidings he had that evening 
received. 
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" What could it mean V* he thought to himself. 
" Who could Eustace be wishing to discover out 
there, when he himself had never left Scotland 
since he was brought home a baby from the West 
Indies twelve years ago ; and then Eustace never 
cared much about other countries, or anything of 
the kind r' 

It was most perplexing ; Lionel pondered deeply 
over the matter, but could discover no clue to its 
solution j and happily for his peace of mind it 
never occurred to him that Eustace's altered 
manner, during their last days together at home, 
could have any connection with his private deal- 
ings with Ned. He decided at length that the 
only thing to be done was to enclose the letter to 
his brother at once. Colonel St Clair, he knew, 
would ask no questions as to the subject of his 
boys' correspondence; and he hoped that, with 
the prospect of a yet longer separation than they 
had expected before them, Eustace would readily 
resume his old habits of confidence, and him- 
self unravel the mystery in his next letter from 
Edinburgh. 

Just as Lionel arrived at this hopeful conclu- 
sion, he heard the summons to supper. Hastily 
thrusting all the letters into the inner pocket of 
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Lis jacket, lie ran along the passage, and sprang 
up the short flight of steps which led to the hall, 
just as the other boys were flocking in from 
another door. Some special jokes among them- 
selves seemed to be engrossing their attention; 
and as Lionel entered the room along with them, 
no notice was taken, either by his companions or 
by Mr Clifford, of his temporary absence. 




CHAPTEK VIII. 

OHBISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

Breaking-up day arrived ; prizes were distri- 
buted, boxes packed, places in the early coach 
secured, breakfast by candle-light discussed and 
laughed over by the intending travellers; and 
almost before the sun had sent forth a single ray, 
the well-known vehicle for Ryde rattled off from 
the entrance to Seaview Lodge, piled up with 
every variety of luggage, and resounding with the 
voices of the merry boys who, crowded together, 
filled the inside seats. 

The little group left behind stood with some- 
what rueful faces, returning, with all the cheer- 
fulness they could assume, the parting salutations 
of their companions ; but when the coach had 
finally disappeared round the comer, and they 
turned to go back to the house in the cold chill 
twilight, each one seemed to look more discon- 
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solate than another^ so that even the grave butler 
Wilmot, who had been superintending the depar- 
ture, was moved to some compassion. 

"You mustn't be down-hearted/' he volun- 
teered to say, as the party were walking with 
unusual gravity up the hill ; " them winter weeks 
goes real fast at times." 

Lionel, notwithstanding his despondency, could 
not help laughing at this kindly attempt at con- 
solation. "Ah, but I*m afraid this won't be 
one of the times, Wilmot," he said ; " I feel as if 
to-day would be awfully slow and long." 

"So do L I — I wish I had not got up," said 
Gerald Townsend, with a loud yawn ; " I have a 
good mind to go to bed again." 

" Never too late to mend, my dear," rejoined 
Edwin Temple, following his schoolfellow's ex- 
ample in a yawn, which ended in a prolonged 
howl ; " I shall have the greatest pleasure in 
hushing you to sleep, if you don't mind going 
without your breakfast. Clifford's down, mind ; 
he took a fatherly leave of those chaps. Morgan 
was nearly lost in his embrace ! Hollo ! here 's 
ago !" 

The concluding exclamation was uttered in a 
low voice, and was elicited by the sight of Mr 
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Clifford himself in much closer proximity than 
Edwin had any idea of. Whether or not he had 
overheard the latter observations he took no 
notice of them, but smiled good-humouredly as 
his pupils came up to him^ and told them to come 
in for prayers directly, and that breakfast would 
then be ready for all together in the parlour, 
instead of in the hall as usual. 

" What a bore 1" whispered Gerald Townsend 
to Meredith, who was next to him ; ** that 's be- 
cause Beaumont 's away 1 I just hate that parlour 
breakfast!" 

What cannot be cured, however, must be en- 
dured, and Gerald, not having been consulted as 
to the arrangements for the morning meal, was 
obliged to take up his lot with the rest ; and to 
Lionel and Henry Delamere, and even to Edwin 
Temple, though he pretended the contrary, there 
was some enlivenment in the happy looks of the 
family circle, and in the lively flow of conversation 
carried on by Mr and Mrs Clifford. 

Violet, having been allowed, in honour of the 
holidays, to arrange where every one should sit, 
had taken up her own position between Lionel 
and Henry Delamere, while Johnnie attached him- 
self to Edwin Temple, with whom he kept w^ a 
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series of whispered remarks during the whole of 
breakfast-time. 

And now began a new phase of school expe- 
rience for Lionel. In the months that had passed 
since his first arrival at Seaview, there had indeed 
been a good deal of teasing and quizzing indulged 
in at his expense, and he had often been on the 
verge of getting into trouble in consequence ; but 
where there were so many to engage in such 
attacks, they were only made upon the impulse 
of the moment, by fits and starts, and trifles often 
diverted them from one to another. 

Thus Lionel had fallen into the way of parrying 
them very much upon impulse too; and though in 
many cases this was the best way, yet the-tendency 
was beginning to tell upon his general character 
in more important respects. He had resolved, 
from an earnest wish to please his father, to make 
the best of everything, and to enjoy his present 
life so far as he could ; and in great measure he 
had succeeded. But he had not hitherto quite 
faced the truth that there were some difficulties 
likely to meet him which could not be overcome 
merely by such a determination. Lionel had yet 
to learn that he must make a decided choice be- 
tween good and evil, if, when circumstances 
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brought the latter element directly to bear upon 
Mm, he was to stand firm. 

The incidents of these holidays vere in some 
degree to teach him by experience the truth of 
this. 

Till now, Lionel's companions in their sleep- 
ing apartment had been Morgan Lewis, Edwin 
Temple, and little Alfred Montagu ; but at this 
time Mrs CKfford, partly to save trouble during 
the vacation, and partly to make a little variety 
for the boys, proposed that Lionel, Gerald Town- 
send, and Meredith, should share one room, while 
Henry Delamere and Edwin Temple should 
occupy what was generally Edward Beaumont's, 
and that little Hugh Fitzgerald, the youngest of 
the party remaining, should be put, for the time, 
with Johnnie Clifford, in his little room near the 
nursery. 

On first hearing of the contemplated change, 
Lionel rather liked the idea; for though both 
Townsend and Meredith had many ways which 
were distasteful to him, yet they were both very 
clever and amusing, and could tell many stories 
of life very different from anything he had ever 
known before. 

Mr Clifford, however, when the proposal was 
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laid before him^ entirely negatived it^ so far as 
Lionel's destination was concerned ; and it was 
accordingly settled at last tliat Lionel and Henry 
Delamere should be together, and Edwin Temple, 
with the others, in the larger room. 

It did not seem to Lionel to matter much, and 
he rather wondered that his tutor should think it 
of any importance. He had always liked Henry 
Delamere^ and was not sorry to become better 
acquainted with him; but he had fancied that 
Townsend's liveliness would be refreshing, espe- 
cially just now, when his own spirits were at an 
unusually low ebb. His letters from home had 
been very few and very short, he thought ; Ada's 
promised box had not yet arrived ; Eustace had 
written, but had merely mentioned having re- 
ceived Ned Harding's letter, without giving any 
explanation of its meaning; and an expected 
letter from Aunt Lily was still in the future. 
Altogether, Lionel was disposed to be dull and 
listless, and though at meal-times he tried to avoid 
letting this appear, Mr Clifford was too quick of 
perception not to observe the change in him. 

The weather, too, for a day or two, was very 
bad, and kept the boys chiefly within doors ; so 
that the first Sunday arrived before anything had 
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occurred to shed more brightness over their rather 
lugubrious holidays. 

,0n this Sunday afternoon, after dinner, they 
were all together in the schoolroom. They had 
been to church in the morning, and were to go 
again in the evening; and Mr Clifford, having 
agreed to preach for a neighbouring clergyman in 
the afternoon, had taken his own family with 
him, and left his pupils for once alone, with the 
easy task of finding and writing out half-a-dozen 
texts on a subject he had given them, and with 
the one injunction of order and quietness. A 
few books and prints had also been left for their 
entertainment, so that there seemed to be no excuse 
for their not spending a pleasant afternoon. 

No sooner, however, had the carriage containing 
Mr and Mrs Clifford disappeared, than Gkrald 
Townsend, who had been sitting at his own desk 
at the farther end of the table from Meredith, 
changed his seat, and came next the latter ; and 
though for a short time both appeared to be en- 
gaged in writing their texts, Lionel perceived, by 
their half-suppressed laughter, and their murmured 
remarks, that some joke or other was being mixed 
up with their employment. 

"What's that you*re up to, you two?" said 
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Edwin Temple at last, on seeing Townsend hold 
up a paper towards Meredith ; " I wish you 
would be quiet It 's forbidden, Meredith, mind, 
while we are at our texts." 

" No fear,*' replied Townsend, " you attend to 
your texts, Temple, and leave us to ours." Silence 
ensued for a few minutes; then little Hugh, who 
had gone round to beg for some assistance from 
Lionel, exclaimed, as he passed, ^^ It*s pictures, St 
Clair ! they 're drawing pictures, such funny 
ones too, on little cards ! But that 's naughty, 
isn't it, out of the Bible ? " 

" I '11 soon teach you what 'a naughty, if you 
don't hold your tongue," said Townsend, in a 
voice of pretended threatening, which made Hugh 
run back to Lionel with all speed. 

At the same time, Edwin Temple got up to look 
over Meredith's shoulder, and next moment all 
three were in fits of laughing over the production 
of Townsend's pen. 

" Just let 's finish the texts," said the latter, 
" and I '11 show you what a jolly game we can 
have with these. I 've got the whole set here, 
and we did it nearly every Sunday last winter, 
Clifford Ml be a long time yet." 

Edwin looked doubtful as to the expediency of 
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this proposal, and Henry Delamere said nothing. 
Lionel glanced at him, as if expecting him to 
speak, but was also silent. In about a quarter of 
an hour all thp texts were finished. 

" Now," said Townsend, " Mr Clifford said we 
migltt do what we liked after our texts were 
done j come away, Hughie, you sit next me, and 
1 11 show you how to play." 

Hugh was not altogether satisfied, but he was 
taken with the idea of a game ; and Townsend, 
having succeeded in placing him beside himself, 
proceeded to explain to him how it was to be 
played. 

" Oh yes, I see," remarked Hugh, "just like 
quartettes." 

"Oh no, Hugh, not like quartettes," said 
Townsend, "because it's all about people and 
things in the Bible : quartettes are never taken 
from the Bible. Now, look, I've got these 
counters besides the cards. Temple, I'll give 
you yours; and Delamere, here are some for 
you." 

" Thank you, I am not going to play ; and, 
Townsend, you know Mr Clifford was very angry 
about it last year," said Henry Delamere, getting 
up from the table, and taking one of the books 
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which were lying about, with which he stretched 
himself very comfortably upon the rug in front 
of the fire. 

Townsend looked somewhat astonished at his 
tone of cool decision. 

" Well, never mind,*' he said, " we have eflough 
without him. Here, St Clair." 

But Lionel, though he sat irresolute, did not 
take the cards and counters held out to him. 
"I don't know," he at length said; "I had 
rather not play if Mr Clifford does not like us to 
do it." 

"Oh, don't play if you're afraid— don't, by 
all means," observed Meredith, a remark which 
he fully expected to decide Lionel in favour of 
the game at once. It had, however, exactly the 
contrary effect. 

" I am no more afraid than you are," Lionel 
replied, turning away from the table ; " but Mr 
Clifford trusted us, and I know we ought not to 
do it j and," he added, more hesitatingly, " I 
don't like those games on Sunday, besides." 

" Oh, you don't ! what a wonderfully good boy 
you are ! " said Townsend, in a mocking tone ; 
" perhaps you will not object to follow Delamere's 
example, and to take a book, while we less-enlight- 
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ened individuals indulge in a little innocent re- 
creation. Now, Temple, we'll begin; four's a 
capital number." 

Edwin looked rather graver than usual, and 
began a half remonstrance, " If it isn't allowed, 
Townsehd " 

" That 's only while we are at our texts ; and 
this is holiday-time. Clifford's not so awfully 
strict ; come on now." 

And Edwin, against his better judgment, was 
persuaded to join in the game, and soon was 
laughing over it as merrily as any of his com-- 
panions. 

Lionel, in the meanwMle, having discovered, 
to his great joy, one of his most favourite books 
among those left for their selection, seated him- 
self in the window- seat to enjoy its contents; 
and except that his eyes wandered oftener than 
might be wished towards the table, he took 
no further notice of the transactions there 
carried on. 

Thus nearly an hour passed, and so interested 
had the players become in their game (which had 
been chiefly invented by Townsend, and exhibited 
considerable cleverness), that they were led into 
prolonging it beyond the bounds cf prudence. 

K 
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Some dispute at length arose between Meredith 
and Temple, which greatly excited the indigna- 
tion of both ; and the altercation between them 
was so loud; that though Lionel, notwithstanding 
his disapproval, sprang from the window to give 
them warning, Mr Clifford's carriage drove up 
unheard to the hall door. 

Meredith's voice was still raised, and Edwin's 
brow cloudy, when their tutor's footsteps were 
heard coming along the passage. Townsend, in a 
great flutter, had only time to snatch at the cards 
with which they had been playing, and crush them 
up into his pocket, while he himself turned hastily 
towards the window before Mr Clifford opened 
the door ; and, seeing all his pupils present, and 
apparently quiet, he greeted them kindly, and 
then, without the least suspicion of anything 
being wrong, he began, to tell them about the 
service he had been conducting in a little inland 
and somewhat retired village. 

Suddenly, however, his eye fell upon one of 
the little red counters which had been used in 
the game, and which Townsend in his haste had 
overlooked, having dropped on the floor. 

" How did this come here to-day ? " Mr Clif- 
ford said, picking it up ; then looking at Lionel, 
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who happened to be next him, he continued, 
"I hope you have not been playing at any 
game, Lionel T' 

" No, sir," replied Lionel, firmly, and raising 
his eyes so frankly to his tutor's face, that the 
latter could not doubt he was speaking truth ; 
and with a smile of relief, Mr Cliflford was about 
to resume his former subject of conversation, 
when Townsend, whose confusion only led him 
to damage his own cause, came forward and said, 
"The counter is mine, sir, I had it in my 
pocket ; we were playing with them last night/' 

" Oh, to be sure, so you were,*' returned Mr 
Clifford, handing the counter across the table. 
But as he did so, he glanced at Townsend's 
countenance, the conscious expression of which 
struck Mm, and he added in a very serious tone, 
"I hope you are all to be trusted. I feel St 
Clair has spoken the truth; but remember, 
Townsend, truth, if it is genuine, must be acted 
as well as spoken." 

A muttered " Yes, sir," was Townsend's only 
reply. He turned away towards the window, 
where he stood with his back to the rest of the 
party. Mr Clifford, however, did not take this 
as a convincing proof that he was deceiving him. 
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• 

He was well acquainted with the boy's nature, 
and knew how his temper was apt to give way 
the moment he ^as even suspected of a fault; 
and not wishing either to irritate him, or to 
make any disturbance on a Sunday, he allowed 
the matter to rest for the present ; and telling 
the boys to go to their rooms and prepare for tea 
directly, that they might be ready for the evening 
service, he left them. 

liouel did not wait to hear any remarks on 
what had passed, nor did Henry Delamere, who 
followed him out of the room. 

" I was so glad Clifford asked you, St Clair,** 
said the latter, as the two boys ran up-stairs 
together; "he might not have believed you if 
the other chaps had spoken first." 

" But surely they would not have denied it ? " 
said Lionel 

" Not Temple, if he had been asked himself 
directly. I wouldn't answer for Townsend ; and 
as for Meredith, I don't know him so well. 
Gerald would do almost anything rather than 
own himself in the wrong." 

"Oh, well, I hope it's blown over for this time," 
said Lionel, as he proceeded to brush his hair. 
**I Bay, Delamere, I don't see the fun of such 
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tricks ; it isn't even like a lark over the rocks, 
or anything of that kind." 

Delamere laughed, and said Lionel looked as 
wise as Solon Vhen he made this comparison; 
but the ringing of the bell, warning them to make 
haste, prevented any more being said just now. 

The cloud, however, was not to disperse quite 
so quickly. Later in the evening, when the boys 
had returned from church, and all, except Lionel, 
who had lingered behind, were clustering together 
in the parlour, amusing themselves with the little 
ones, Mr Clifford came into the room, with a 
book in his hand, looking grave and concerned, 

" Boys," he said, " which of you was sitting in 
the window-seat of the schoolroom this after- 
noon 1" 

At first no one spoke. Then little Fitzgerald 
said, "Please, sir, it was St Clair; he was read- 
ing there." 

" Yes, I suppose he was reading ; for I found 
his book lying there, where it ought not to have 
been. But what is this between the leaves ? " and 
to the consternation of Temple and Hugh, who 
were nearest to him, Mr Clifford drew out one 
of the cards of Townsend's manufacture. 

At this moment, Lionel, looking quite bright 
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and unconscious, came into the room talking 
merrily to Mrs Clifford, whom he had met on the 
staircase. 

Mr Clifford turned to him at once with the 
card. 

"Lionel," he said, "what does this mean? 
How did this card come to be in the book you 
were reading this afternoon?" 

For an instant Lionel was thunderstruck ; but 
when a few words of explanation had made the 
case clearer to him, his colour rose, his eyes 
sparkled, and he was just on the point of charging 
Townsend hotly with unfair dealing, when an 
expressive look from Delamere stopped him. 

After a few minutes' pause, during which no 
one spoke, he said, "I don't know in the least 
what it means, sir. That card was not in my 
book when I was reading, and I have nothing to 
do with it." 

Once more the tone and look of perfect sin- 
cerity almost convinced Mr Clifford of LioneFs 
integrity ; he appealed to the others for explana- 
tion, but none was given. " This is very strange, 
Lionel," he said, at length. " You must know 
something of how the card came there ; is it your 
own 1" 
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" No, sir, I never saw it before. I have told 
you all I can." 

" Well, I should be very sorry to doubt your 
word, but it seems mysterious, and I cannot help 
thinking you could tell me more if you chose ; 
however, it is just prayer-time, so we will drop the 
subject for to-night. I shall speak to you again, 
Lionel, to-morrow morning." 

Not another word passed Lionel's lips for the 
rest of the evening, till he was shut into his own 
room alone with Henry Delamere. Then his 
indignation, which till now had been every 
moment increasing, burst forth, though, perhaps 
fortunately for him, he was forced to speak in a 
low tone, lest he should be overheard. 

**I declare,*' he said, " it 's a downright shame. 
That Townsend is a regular swindler; I don't 
know what he deserves ! " 

And much more to the same effect Lionel gave 
utterance to. Delamere did not attempt to inter- 
rupt him, till at last he stopped for want, appar- 
ently, of any stronger word in which to express 
himself. Then Henry replied, "It's too bad, 
certainly. It's plain he must, in some way or 
other, have got that card slipped in after we came 
away!" 
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" And I wonder why ! " said Lionel; " I never 
did him any harm. Why should he try to get me 
into a scrape 1" 

" Oh, I saw how that was. He was angry be- 
cause Mr Clifford took your word and doubted 
him ; he *s a terribly resentful fellow, Townsend." 

**Well, Mr Clifford might believe me now as 
weU as then ; it 's a shame of him not. And if 
he sends for me to-morrow, I'll tell him so." 
Under cover of the darkness, Delamere smiled 
to himself at this magnanimous resolution ; but 
he could not avoid remonstrating against what 
followed. " And if he doesn't believe me then, 
1 11 just give him the whole story." 

" No, no, St Clair, don't do that. Mr Clifford 
will never expect you to tell about any one but 
yourself; he never does. You keep firm to it, 
that you did nothing to deceive him, and the 
truth '11 come out sooner or later ; never fear." 

" I don't know that. Clifford may just let it 
alone, and think I 'm cheating him aU the time ; 
I won't put up with it. There is no reason why 
I shouldn't tell." 

** You '11 never hear the end of it, if you do," 
returned Delamere. " There 's nothing here sends 
a fellow to Coventry more than carrying tales — 
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even if there were no better reason," he added in a 
lower tone, as if half afraid to hazard the remark. 

But he need not have feared. Lionel became 
suddenly silent : those few concluding words of 
his companion's made more impression upon him 
than all that had been said before. Notwith- 
standing the comparative carelessness of the past 
months, and the sudden pride and anger which 
had been stirred up in his mind by the incidents 
of the evening, the germs of right and holy feel- 
ing, which too often of late had lain dormant, 
were not extinct ; and this simple appeal to his 
conscience, from one so little older than himself, 
acted like a spark to rekindle them into life. 

But the struggle was a hard one. Long after 
Delamere was asleep, Lionel lay awake, at first, in 
a tumult of excitement, burning with anger and 
resentment, which passions, however, gradually 
cooled down and melted away, as words of hea- 
venly truth, learned in days gone by, rose up in 
his mind to quell the tempest of feeling. 

In the stillness which reigned around, his 
thoughts, he hardly knew why, reverted to the 
little parlour at Woodbank, and to the favourite 
book of Bible illustrations, among which one in 
particular of the disciples in the storm on the Sea 
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of Galilee, seemed especially to dwell in his 
memory, 

" Ah ! " he said to himself, ** I remember now 
what Aunt Lily said to me about that. I sup- 
pose this is one of my first storms." 

And then, all at once, added to the recollection 
of that picture, came before his mind's eye the 
scene of the prodigal's return, which had always 
so deeply interested him ; and amid the silence 
of night there arose from Lionel's heart a simple 
petition for forgiveness, and help to do right, 
which was not unheard by Him who, in that hour 
of darkness, had an eye and a heart of love for 
His weak and wavering child. 

In general, Lionel woke in the morning as gay 
as a lark. Even in the dim light and chill air of 
December, his voice was usually to be heard in 
joyous song while he pursued his toilet ; but on 
the morning after this eventful Sunday, he was 
almost entirely silent, and it was not till he was 
just on the point of leaving his room, that he 
turned to his companion, and said, " Well, Dela- 
mere, I 've made up my mind to do as you said ; 
but you '11 stand by me, won't you ? if it gets me 
into trouble." 

" Trust me for that," replied Delamere, with a 
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smile SO sweet and bright, it quite cheered Liond 
to look at him. "But don't you be afraid, 
Clifford 's awfully sharp ; he '11 see through it all 
in time, if you only have a little patience." 

And so it turned out. During the course of 
the ensuing week, Lionel found that he had much 
need to exercise that same virtue of patience. 
Mr Clifford, indeed, after again appealing to him 
for an explanation, and only receiving the same 
answer as before, had appeared so far satisfied 
that he ceased to press the inquiry, and told 
Lionel that, for his own and his father's sake, he 
should hope and trust that he was sincere. But 
still the boy felt that there remained a lurking 
doubt of him in his tutor's mind, and he could 
not help perceiving, or at least fancying, that, 
subsequently, a shade of coolness appeared in the 
latter's manner towards him — an alteration to 
which Lionel was, perhaps, all the more sensitive, 
that, hitherto, Mr Clifford, out of school-hours, 
had treated him more like a son than a pupil, and 
had led him to be quite at home and at ease with 
himself personally. 

Delamere did his best to console his com- 
panion in the privacy of their own apartment ; 
and the misunderstanding, trying as it was, had 
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at least the good effect of bringing the two boys 
into a close intimacy, which was destined to ripen 
in after-years into a true and lasting friendship. 

The arrival of the expected box, however, made 
a pleasant diversion, and contributed greatly to 
restore Lionel's equanimity. Many New- Year's 
gifts and stores of dainties were drawn forth from 
its recesses ; and as Lionel shared everything that 
was eatable with the rest of the party, even 
Townsend and Meredith began, at times, to look 
slightly ashamed of their ungenerous conduct. 

Letters, too, came to hand ; — a long one from 
Ada, with elaborate descriptions of Edinburgh 
festivities and gaieties, which entertained Lionel 
excessively, without, at the same time, exciting 
in him the slightest desire to join in them ; a 
whole sheet, in half -text, from Emily, telling of 
a children's party, and wishing that Lionel had 
been there ; a few hurried lines from Eustace ; 
and, last of all, a delightful letter from Aunt 
Lily, full of Eaglescrag news, among which the 
principal item was that the old minister had 
died, and that there were hopes that Mr Morton 
might be appointed as his successor, and enclos- 
ing a letter which had arrived from James 
Douglas for Lionel himself, containing a most 
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graphic account of his adventures in South 
America. 

Lionel enjoyed reading Jem's letter very much. 
But there was one sentence at the end which 
somewhat surprised him. "Now, sir," Jem 
wrote, " I must tell you I met an uncle of Ned's 
in Kio. Kichard Harding is his name. He came 
up from the interior to meet his nephew, but 
Ned's ship was away afore he came. Ned was 
set on seeing him, but he was forced to go when 
his captain ordered it. Richard Harding was 
asking me about you, and he would not believe 
but what you was the oldest son of the Colonel 
So I told him about Mr Tom, but he seemed 
quite puzzled like, and made me tell him all I 
could about you, sir. I think he said he saw you 
when you was a child ; but he was in an awful 
liurry, and being an Englisher, he spoke so quick 
like, I couldn't make out all he said ; but he gave 
me a letter to Mr Tom, so maybe that'll ex- 
plain it." 

On first reading this letter, Lionel thought this 
incident sounded rather mysterious, and he had 
visions of writing a line to his brother to ask if 
he could explain it; but in a little while the 
delights of examining his beautiful writing-desk^ 
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peeping into his new books, and trying his skill 
on a little flageolet, which was among the most 
greatly prized of his treasures, drove the whole 
affair out of his mind, and he scarcely thought of 
it again until reminded of it by later circum- 
stances. 

About a week afterwards, and towards the close 
of the holidays, the weather improved very much, 
and became bright and clear ; and on one specially 
fine morning, Mr Clifford gave leave for the boys 
to spend the day in a ramble along the shore to- 
wards the cliffs. Being allowed to carry their 
luncheon with them, they were at liberty to re- 
main so long as the sun was high, on condition of 
avoiding dangerous places, and keeping as far as 
possible out of the water. 

Mr Clifford accompanied them for a short way, 
as they set out, along with Violet and Johnnie, 
who intensely enjoyed a race over the sands with 
Lionel and Hugh Fitzgerald ; and so great were 
Johnnie's lamentations when summoned to return, 
that his father at last consented to leave him, that 
he might be a companion to HugL 

When left to themselves, the boys wandered 
about in great enjoyment over the sparkling 
sands^ sometimes separately, sometimes one or 
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two together. Lionel and Henry Delamere liad 
a hunt for shells, and went over the low rocks in 
search of them as far as they could venture to do, 
lest the tide should suddenly turn. When at 
last it did, more quickly than they expected, and 
they were forced to make a rush for the shore, 
springing from one rock to another, they met 
Townsend, Meredith, and Temple, dashing across 
the sands from another direction. 

All reached the dry sand below the cliffs at 
the same moment, and Lionel concluded his run 
by leaping upon a ledge of rock, and defying the 
other boys to dislodge him; 

The attempt to do so afforded them all great 
diversion for some minutes; and when at length, 
afraid of being vanquished by mere superiority 
of strength, Lionel' ended the skirmish by jump- 
ing down, clearing Johnnie's head, as the little 
boy crouched on the ground, Townsend was 
induced to declare, that at that point he could 
quite well climb to the top of the cliff. 

"You had better not,'' remarked Temple. 
"Beaumont did it one day; but there's an 
awkward step in the middle there, you 'd be apt 
to get dizzy." 

Townsend, however, professed himself to be 
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fully competent for the feat ; and Meredith and 
Lionel being eager to witness his exploit, he 
accordingly began the ascent. 

All went well till he reached the step Temple 
had mentioned. 

"Take it with your left foot, Townsend," 
Lionel called out, his quick eye perceiving at 
once, that from the lie of the ground above, this 
was the only safe course, "and catch hold of 
that projecting stone to the right." 

But Townsend, affecting to despise the hint of 
a boy younger than himself, placed his right foot 
on the point of the rock, and by so doing, though 
he contrived to steady himself where he was, made 
it quite impossible for him to proceed, while the 
position he held equally precluded him from re- 
tracing his steps. 

Greatly frightened now, the poor boy looked 
up and down imploringly, while his companions 
below, though sharing in his alarm, seemed, for 
the most part, incapable of rendering him any 
assistance. Lionel alone had sufficient presence 
of mind to see what was the only thing to be 
done." 

" Hold fast, Gerald,'' he shouted ; " don't stir, 
1 11 help you." 
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And before the others knew what he was 
after, he had sped along the sand to a still lower 
ridge of the cliffs, which he could easily scale ; 
and in less than two minutes he appeared on the 
height above the spot where Gerald, whose head 
was rapidly failing him, was with great difficulty 
supporting himself by clinging to the stone. 

Lionel saw that if he could only have a hand 
to rest on for an instant, Gerald could turn him- 
self upon the rock, so as to gain the next step 
higher up ; but the cliff above was very precipi- 
tous, and particularly difficult of descent, and the 
other boys looked aghast at Lionel as he prepared 
to attempt it. 

The loose sand and crumbling stones were 
exceedingly slippery, and the great height above 
the sea might have turned the head of a less 
experienced climber; but the Highland boy, ac- 
customed from his early childhood to clamber up 
and down the heights around his home, felt 
tolerably confident of keeping his footing, and 
had no hesitation in endeavouring to accomplish 
his object 

Hastily throwing off his jacket, so as to leave 
his arms more free, Lionel cautiously -slid over 
the upper edge of the rock ; and by clinging with 
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one hand to an overhanging clump of brushwood, 
which covered the face of the clifF, he contrived 
to lower himself gradually to a point where he 
could stand, and from whence he could stretch 
out the other hand to Townsend. 

"Now, Gerald," he said, "don't pull, or we 
shall both be down ; just take a light hold of my 
hand, and turn so as to put your right foot up 
here." 

Gerald was too much alarmed by this time to 
be above taking Lionel's advice, and being natu- 
rally very strong and active, he soon found the 
advantage of doing so. In five minutes more 
both boys were safe on the high ground, and 
were greeted with loud cheers from the party 
below, who had been watching their proceedings 
in no smaU trepidation. 

"You've an awful deal of pluck, St Clair; 
I'd have been in a fix but for you," were 
Townsend's somewhat blunt acknowledgments, 
as Lionel and he walked round to rejoin their 
companions. 

Lionel laughed in reply, and said the rock 
was about the steepest he had ever tried; but 
though his words and manner were light, there 
were deeper thoughts stirring beneath. He knew 
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much better than Gerald did the peril from 
which both had been mercifully preserved; and 
while gratitude for their safety was certainly not 
forgotten by him, perhaps stronger in his mind 
even than this, was the feeling of gladness at 
having thus been enabled to return good for 
evil, and to have done so in entire forgetfulness 
for the moment of the cause of offence between 
himself and his comrade. 

Though no words on the subject passed be- 
tween them on their homeward walk, none of 
the boys had intended mentioning to Mr Clifford 
what had taken place this afternoon ; but little 
Johnnie, having run on before with Hugh Fitz- 
gerald, and meeting his father in the village, lost 
no time in giving the latter a full account of the 
adventure, the chief actor in which was accord- 
ingly received by a mild remonstrance on thus 
uselessly putting himself into danger. To Lionel 
Mr Clifford said but little, but his smile of ap- 
proval spoke more forcibly than words, and sent 
a thrill of hope and encouragement into the 
somewhat downcast spirit of his pupil. 

And here the matter would have ended, but 
for a trifling circumstance, which led to more 
important results. 
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On the evening of the following day, after the 
rooms were shut up, and candles lighted, the 
little Cliffords were amusing themselves by tell- 
ing stories to each other behind the window- 
curtains, while their parents talked together by 
the fireside. 

Mr Clifford had been telling his wife of Town- 
send's escape, and of Lionel's share in it, and had 
remarked, as he did so, that he could hardly 
believe it possible that a boy, capable of such 
ready exertion and risk to himself on behalf of 
another, could willingly persist in deceit, even of 
the smallest kind. 

Mrs Clifford replied that she felt quite con- 
vinced of Lionel's sincerity, and that all would 
yet be cleared up so as to prove it; and they were 

s 

still discussing this topic, when their attention 
was attracted to some whispering between the 
children from their hiding-place. 

" Tell papa, Johnnie,'' Violet was heard repeat- 
ing, very earnestly, "nevermind Hugh, tell papa." 

Johnnie seemed to demur very strongly to 
this proposal, and then Violet rejoined, "Ask 
papa first to promise not to tell, and he won't, I 
know." 

"Come out here, my darlings," said their 
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father, interposing, " and let me hear the secret ; 
I can keep a secret beautifully." 

This assurance seemed to give Johnnie more 
courage, and after a renewed promise from Mr 
Clifford that his report was never to transpire, 
bit by bit the story was told, how the night be- 
fore, when Hugh and Johnnie had gone to bed, 
Hugh had said how brave Lionel was ; and then 
Johnnie had asked why Lionel was afraid to speak 
the truth that Sunday when he was so brave on a 
week day ; and at last how Hugh had confided 
to Johnnie, in a great secret, that Lionel had 
nothing to do with the cards at all, that it was 
the others who were playing with them, except 
Delamere, and Lionel would not tell tales. 

In considerable fear, Johnnie disclosed these 
particulars, and then looked up anxiously in his 
father's face; but the tone of quiet cheerfulness 
in which Mr Clifford remarked in reply, that 
Johnnie was quite right to tell him, and that he 
was glad to find Lionel had spoken the truth, at 
once dispelled the child's misgivings, and long 
before his bed-time the occurrence had passed away 
from his young mind entirely. 

All went on in the ordinary course for some 
time, except that there was perhaps a more sub- 
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dued tone of merriment among tlie boys generally 
than was quite natural, and Edwin Temple in 
particular was unusually silent and grave. The 
last Sunday of the vacation arrived, however, be- 
fore anything further worthy of note had occurred. 
On that afternoon, Mr Clifford came into the 
schoolroom for a short time, to look over the boys' 
texts, as usual, before tea; and when all had been 
examined and commented upon, and the moment 
for moving seemed close at hand, they were some^ 
what startled by the words, "Wait a little, boys, I 
have a few words to say to you." 

All were silent and still instantly, for they knew 
by Mr Clifford's manner that something serious 
was coming. 

** Your holidays end to-morrow," he said, "and 
before your companions return, I wish to refer 
for a moment to the circumstance which took 
place a few Sundays ago. I mean my discovering 
that card and counter, and supposing they be- 
longed to Lionel St Clair. I do so, because I 
have to explain that it has come to my know- 
ledge that St Clair had nothing to do with it. 
I am not going to tell you in what way I received 
this information, it is sufficient for me to assure 
you that it was not from any of yourselves ; and 
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I do not think even those whose consciences tell 
them they have not been open or upright in the 
matter, will be sorry now that I should know the 
truth. Being holiday-time, and considering all 
the circumstances, I do not intend on this occa- 
sion to take any further notice of the offence; 
though I hope, for your own sakes, you will not 
think lightly of the disobedience and untruth 
which it involved, as well as the mis-improvement 
of the Lord's-day. My dear boys, I do entreat 
you all in future, when trusted to your sense of 
honour, to remember that a more discerning Eye 
than mine is ever upon you, and that it is to Him 
who seeth in secret that you are responsible for 
perfect truth and integrity. I shall say no more. 
I hope I may never have cause to allude to this 
subject again." 

A short pause ensued, and then Mr Clifford 
left the room. The boys dispersed in silence to 
their different rooms, and Lionel was slowly fol- 
lowing Henry Delamere to his, when he felt his 
tutor's hand laid upon his shoulder — 

" I am sorry I ever doubted you, Lionel," Mr 
Clifford said, " but, my boy, you were quite right 
not to clear yourself at the expense of others; 
your conduct has given me great pleasure." 
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Lionel looked up gratefully. To his susceptible 
temperament, the feelings of the moment, both of 
relief on his own account and concern on that of 
others, were too strong for him to venture to 
speak ; but Mr Clifford well understood the lan- 
guage of his glowing face and earnest eyes, and 
did not look for further reply. 

From that hour, there never arose a shade of 
misunderstanding between Lionel and his tutor; 
and during the many months and years of their 
future intercourse, even this apparently passing 
incident seemed to have contributed to cement and 
strengthen the deep interest with which Mr Clif- 
ford had from the first regarded the boy. 

Among the rest of the pupils, nothing more 
was said openly upon the subject. Townsend 
and Meredith looked somewhat ashamed, but were 
evidently determined to give no expression to any 
such sentiment, and no one who knew them ex- 
pected it ; but late at night, when Henry Dela- 
mere was fast asleep, and Lionel, wakeful from 
excitement, was becoming desirous of following his 
example, Edwin Temple stole quietly into the room 
in the dark, and leaning over the bed, in a voice 

deep feeling, entreated Lionel to forgive him 
the cowardly part he had acted towards him. 
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Lionel was much touched, and showed that he 
was SO, warmly. He had always liked Edwin, and 
had been surprised at his being drawn in by 
Townsend and Meredith to join in their follies ; 
but this simple display of right feeling completely 
obliterated from Lionel's mind all that was past, 
and though Delamere still continued to be his most 
chosen intimate, the two boys became fast friends, 
and remained so ever after. 

Thus Lionel found, that even in the little world 
of school life, what seemed most hard to bear, 
might, if taken rightly, lead to good in the end. 
He could see this for himself even, in the in- 
creased esteem in which he was subsequently held 
by his companions, and in the confidence reposed 
in him by Mr and Mrs Clifford. But there was 
much which he did not see, and of which he 
could as yet be but dimly conscious : the many 
lessong learned in those few weeks — lessons of 
more strict conscientiousness, of self-command, of 
patience and forgiving gentleness — all these had 
been tending to raise and mould his character, 
and to form in him habits of deeper thought and 
of more earnest manliness, than he had hitherto 
attained to. 

Thus the discipline through which, day by day. 
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in comparatively trifling matters, Lionel was now 
passing, proved to be an important part of the 
training by which he was being prepared for 
greater temptations and experiences, destined to 
come upon him at no very distant period. 



^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

WHAT SHALL I BE ? 

Eighteen months had passed away since Lionel 
spent his first Christmas hoKdays at Seaview 
Lodge, and now once more over Scotland's High- 
land woods and glens, the summer sun was 
shining. 

Brightly sparkled the line of silver light on the 
calm waters of the bay, as on a balmy evening in 
June, Miss St Clair occupied her favourite seat 
in the garden of her pretty cottage, and watched, 
as she was often wont to do, for the first sign of 
the daily-expected steamer. 

In a life so quiet and retired as was the daily 
routine of the Woodbank manage, even the sight 
of the vessel, evening after evening, steering its 
course in the distance, was a sort of event to look 
forward to j but on this occasion there seemed to 
be some special interest attaching to its arrivaL 
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The drawing-room window was open, and within 
might be seen preparations for a meal; while, 
from time to time Eliza, now a grown-up waiting- 
maid, looking particularly neat and trim, would 
come out from the back door, and take a private 
survey of the sea view. 

The lapse of time had touched but lightly of 
late years on Miss St Clair. Her brow was no less 
smooth, nor her smile less placid, than it had been 
two years previously ; and if there were a shade 
of anxiety visible in the longing glances she cast 
towards the opening between the islands where 
she knew the first signal would be discoverable, 
it was the anxiety of expectation, not of uneasi- 
ness. 

But she was not altogether alone in her watch : 
reclining upon the grass beside her, in brown 
fihooting-coat and straw-hat, was her nephew 
Thomas St Clair, looking stronger and more 
robust than when first he returned to his native 
shores, but in no other respect changed in appear- 
ance or manner. 

As the clock inside the house struck seven, he 

moved as if to go : " Well, I think I will leave 

you, Aunt Lily, to receive him ; you will like to 

have him to yourself the first night, and really I 
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feel too much ashamed of the whole affair to be 
able to greet him properly at first, poor fellow !" 

" There is no need to be ashamed, my dear," 
Miss St Clair replied ; " you have had no hand 
in it, and your father would not have felt it 
honourable to do otherwise." 

" No — so he says ; but to my mind the whole 
thing is wrong. I don't think people have any 
right to decide so irrevocably what is to be done 
so long after they are gone themselves ; my father 
ought to have had it all in his own hands, to act 
as he judged best." 

" Well, it seems certainly as if it might have 
been better so ; but yet, we cannot say. I shall 
be glad when the time is over." 

" Yes, indeed ; it will be a great shock to him 
— I feel sure of that ; and I must watch young 
Harding and his uncle when they arrive. I don't 
feel at all certain, even now, that Ned did not 
meddle with my pocket-book, and tell Eustace 
what he had seen there. The boy has never been 
the same since, and Lionel observed it, for he spoke 
to me about it last year when we were abroad." 

" But there was nothing in the book to give 
explanation, I thought 1" said Aunt Lily, inquir- 
ingly. 
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" No, notliing definite ; but Eustace may have 
had surmises — he is very knowing. However, I 
hope he and Lionel will be all right this time ; 
and we cannot avoid the rest. I must go now, 
but tell Lionel I shall be down to see him the 
first thing in the morning." 

And with a few more kindly words, Tom 
hastened away by the path over the hills to 
Eaglescrag. 

For once, the steamer was very punctual to her 
time ; wind and tide were both in her favour, and 
the season of the year being still early, the full 
flow of tourists had not yet set in to detain her 
on her way. 

It was not the usual custom for passengers to 
come ashore below Woodbank; there was no 
regular landing-place, and in general the boats 
from the steamers went to the cove at Eagles- 
crag; but this evening a little boat joined the 
steamer exactly opposite the cottage, and several 
passengers having entered it. Miss St Clair per- 
ceived that the rowers were making straight for 
the shore, where, the tide being high, they evi- 
dently intended to run the boat up on the beach. 

'^ Oh, ma'am ! it must be Master Lionel him- 
ae]£/' exclaimed Eliza^ who had emerged from 
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her hiding-place ; " please, will I go down and 
open the gate ? " 

" Yes, by and by,'' replied her mistress, " they 
will take ten minutes to get to shore." 

" There 's a many more forbye Master Lionel 
there, ma'am,'' remarked Eliza, as she watched 
the boat coming nearer. 

"People from the village, most likely," returned 
Miss St Clair ; " it is nearer for them than going 
to Eaglescrag." 

"Well, ma'am, I can't say; but if my eyes 
don t deceive me, one of them 's Jem Douglas — 
at least, it 's terribly like him." 

" Jem Douglas ! oh, surely not, Eliza ; he was 
in the Southern Seas last time I heard of him. 
But see ! the boat is almost at the shore now. 
Go down and open the gate, and help Master 
Lionel to carry up his luggage." 

A few minutes more, and a light step was heard 
on the gravel, and then Lionel himself appeared, 
bounding up the slope. 

" Here I am at last. Aunt Lily !" he exclaimed. 
" I thought I was never to see you again ! but I 
have come now ! And so nice and jolly you look, 
too I oh, it's famous to be here again 1" 

"So it is indeed, dear boy, to see you," 
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about his own concerns, all misgivings on his ac- 
count passed away from her mind; she saw he had 
come back as fresh and pure in spirit as he went 
away, and, whatever future cause of anxiety might 
arise, she felt that, so far, he had stood his trial well. 
This was the first time Lionel had been in 
Scotland since his school career began. In the 
summer of the previous year. Colonel St Clair 
had been in very feeble health, and had gone 
abroad, taking his whole family with him. Lionel 
had joined them during his holidays, and had 
very much enjoyed the tour in Switzerland, and 
the companionship of Eustace and Emily, and 
had come home laden with sketches of Swiss 
scenery and specimens of flowers and stones for 
his collection ; but still his most ardent longings 
had ever been for Eaglescrag, and his joy was 
therefore unjDounded, when he received a letter 
from Ada early in June, telling him that he was 
to spend the vacation in Scotland, not, however, 
at Eaglescrag itself, but at Woodbank. " Papa," 
Ada said, " was not very strong yet, and Tom 
and Julia, with little Arthur and two twin babes, 
would be with them. Papa hoped Lionel would 
not mind, as he would be such a little way off, 
he could see them every day." 
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It did seem rather curious to Lionel that he 
should be considered as the one too many ; but 
his was not a nature to dwell upqn a point of 
this kind, and he was too happy in the thought 
of being among his old haunts, to bestow much 
attention upon it j so he wrote off at once to Ada, 
saying he minded nothing, if only he could be 
there, and si&ce then, his dreams, both waking 
and sleeping, had been of the hills and dales of 
Eaglescrag, and of all the delights he expected to 
enjoy among them. 

" Tell me about Tom and Julia, Auntie," he 
said at length, after his eagerness on some other 
domestic details had been in some degree satisfied ; 
" they have two more babies now, haven't they]" 

** Yes ; two pretty little girls, Kosa and Blanche : 
they take up a great deal of room in the old Tower, 
they require so many attendants." 

" Oh yes. And so I am to be here ; I don't 
mind a bit, you know, Aunt Lily, for I like of 
all things to be with you, only, I thought it 
sounded rum at first ; and then, papa told me so 
particularly to come straight here, instead of 
going to see them all first, as I expected. Wasn't 
it strange, Auntie ? Is papa not better? " 

'^ He is a good deal better, dear, but he is not 
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strong, and it is a comfort to him to have Tom in 
the house, he is such a help." 

" Yes, indeed. I don't wonder at papa liking 
that, and, of course, it is Tom's right to be there 
before me. I suppose papa thought it best for 
me to be with you, and Julia too, perhaps." 

And Lionel laughed, for he had not forgotten 
what he had fancied his sister-in-law's old grudge 
against him. 

Miss St Clair smiled, and said he was a saucy 
boy, and she hoped Julia and he would be better 
friends now ; and then she turned the conversa- 
tion by asking how Lionel had left her old 
friends, Mr and Mrs Clifford. 

This was a topic on which Lionel was quite 
ready to enter, and he accordingly launched forth 
into a long and most entertaining account of his 
life at Seaview, describing each of his school- 
fellows, as well as little Violet and Johnnie, most 
particularly, and expatiating in such glowing 
terms of the endless variety of amusement to be 
found in trap-ball, cricket, boating, and pio-nic 
excursions, that Miss St Clair soon perceived, 
that however true his deepest feelings might be 
to the associations of home, his capacity for 
happiness was not confined to Eaglescrag. The 
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boy's tone warmed, too, when lie spoke of his 
tutor. Mr Cli£Ebrd's fatherly kindness seemed to 
have sunk into his heart, And to have gained a 
real and abiding influence over him. 

'* And how about the studies, Leo ? " Miss St 
Clair inquired, when the amusements and home- 
life had been fully discussed. " Do they progress 
as well as the cricket and climbing?" 

" I hope so, Aunt Lily," Lionel answered, cheer- 
fully; "pretty well, at least. It was awfully 
hard work at first, but Mr Clifford said I had 
done better this last six months, and I have tried 
for three prizes. We don't know yet who has 
gained them ; we gave in our papers the night 
before we left." 

"And what are the subjects? Anything 
within my comprehension 1 " said Aunt Lily. 

" Oh yes. Auntie. You wouldn't make much 
of the Latin, I suppose, though you did give me 
my first Latin lesson ; but the subject of the 
Latin theme was, the Comparative Merits of 
Greeks and Komans, as generals and philo- 
sophers. I don't expect I shall gain the prize 
for that, Townsend and Delamere will have 
the best chance; but I think I may perhaps 
isucceed with the English essay — it is for the 
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Scripture prize — on the life and journeys of St 
Paul : and then the third is an English poem. 
I liked that; the subject was to be, Modern Im- 
provements, and we might choose which, each 
for ourselves. I did not know at all what to 
choose at first. Temple took the volunteers; 
and one of the others took railway locomotion ; 
and another, the electric cable ; so I did not know 
what to do. But one day, at Easter, Mr Clifford 
took some of us on a trip to London, and a friend 
of his there showed us several of the Bagged 
Schools; so that I thought I would make the 
Bagged Schools the subject of my poem. And 
then, I was telling Jem O Aunt Lily, I for- 
got to tell you, Jem Douglas has come home ! He 
arrived in the boat with me to-night ! " 

«* Did he really ? Then Eliza was right. She 
thought she saw him. And how is the famous 
Jem?" ' 

** Capital and jolly; just as great a brick as 
ever, Jem is. He has grown as brown as he can 
be, but I knew him directly I stepped on the 
steamer. He said he had had a letter from Tom 
just before he left America. Another man was 
with him, Ned Harding's uncle, and he wanted 
to come and speak to me, but Jem would not let 
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him — I don't know why ; he looked a respectable 
sort of a chap." 

" Well, there seems to be nothing but arrivals 
to-night/' said Aunt Lily, lightly; **and in a 
day or two, I suppose we shall have Ada and 
Emily appearing. But you look tired, dear 
Lionel ; I must not let you sit up too late." 

Lionel disclaimed all idea of fatigue, but some 
domestic interruption occurring at that moment, 
the conversation was broken off, and not resumed 
again connectedly that evening. 

Next day, after Lionel had been to Eaglescrag, 
and explored every hole and corner into which he 
could make his v^ay, gladdening little Arthur's 
heart by fun and frolic, and delighting the 
nurses by his pleased admiration and gentle 
handling of the tiny twins, till even Julia vras 
charmed into satisfaction with him, he readily 
acceded to Tom's proposal of a ramble together 
up the glen. 

From the time of his first arrival at home, Tom 
had always found Lionel's companionship pecu- 
liarly congenial to him. Not that the two char- 
acters were at all similar : Tom felt that if, in 
riper years, Lionel fulfilled his early promise, he 
would prove far his superior in point of talent 
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end strength of intellect, as well as in depth of 
mind and feeling ; but he did not like his society 
the less for that, and, perhaps, one great bond of 
union between them was in a kind of childlike 
simplicity which characterised both, and which 
gave a most pleasant freedom and ease to the 
confidential talks of their rare occasions of private 
intercourse. 

Probably, however, more than all, the real 
secret of their drawing so much towards each 
other, especially on Lionel's side, was the con- 
sciousness of a higher aim in their mutual hopes 
and purposes than was generally manifested 
around them. In Lionel, indeed, such feelings 
were but dawning ; but he was quick of percep- 
tion, and he had found, even in the very few 
words which had ever passed between them on 
the subject, that Tom understood him better than 
did any one else, except Aunt Lily. 

Colonel St Clair himself was a man of much 
thought and reflection, and full of anxiety for 
the best interests of his family ; but, on the sub- 
ject of religion, he was exceedingly reserved, and 
he had never sought directly to bias the minds of 
his children with regard to it, although his whole 
influence over them tended to good. 
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Miss St Clair had done what she could for 
them since their mother's death, and they all 
looked up to and reverenced her ; but still, not 
being one of the immediate family, and Ada's 
nature being very independent and not very 
teachable, it was not easy, except with Lionel, 
who had frequented Woodbank from his infancy, 
to do more than drop occasional hints. 

Eustace and Emily were devoted to Ada, and 
cared little for the authority of any one else ; and 
Ada herself, perhaps, was capable of more serious 
thought than she ever allowed to appear. But 
she was young and gay, and full of bright hopes 
and anticipations ; and but too seldom did she 
pause to consider how vain, even if realised, must 
all such be, without blessings more enduring in 
addition. 

Tom was very different. His temperament was 
as lively, and his spirit naturally as bold and in- 
dependent, as his sister's ; but, happily for him, 
the experiences of his youth had been made the 
means of teaching him the lesson of how rightly 
to balance the present and the future. And now, 
having, as he hoped, been led into the way of rest 
and peace himself, it was a great joy to him to 
perceive, in one so gifted with genius and attrac- 
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tive qualities as was Lionel, so evident a desire 
to follow in the same path. 

But this was the under-current. On the sur- 
face, all was merriment and light-heartedness, as 
the two brothers set forth on their walk. 

The afternoon was very warm, and the heat of 
the sun oppressive in many places j but in the 
glen there was shade and coolness, and^ except 
for the singing of the birds, and the rippling of 
the water, perfect stillness and quiet. 

Tom and Lionel walked leisurely up the shaded 
path talking and laughing, the latter descanting 
volubly upon his hopes and fears as to prizes, and 
such matters, listening to his brother's report o£ 
the Sunday class, and of the general aspect of 
things among the villagers and tenants ; and re- 
lating many escapades and adventures of school 
experience, which highly entertained his auditor. 
Suddenly he broke off with — " And now, Tom, 
you see the end of all this is, that I must decide 
what I am to be 1" 

" Yes, I suppose it must come to that," replied 
Tom, smiling ; ** but you had better be a man in 
the first place — that is the most necessary requi- 
site, though, very often, it is the one last 
thought of." 
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Oh, bat tlien, if I wait for that before I make 
up my mind, I am afraid the man will hare Tery 
little to live npon when I have foond him ! You 
know my fortune isn't ready-made like yonrs, 
Tom!" 

'' Not exactly ; but I meant a man in the 
highest sense of the word — a whole man, Leo, 
not so much in age as in spirit." And as Tom 
said these last words, there was a half-melancholy 
cadence in his tone which surprised Lionel, and 
which had the effect of putting a stop to the con- 
yersation, till, at a turn of the walk, a mossy bank, 
close to the stream, and overshadowed by trees, 
offered a most inviting place of repose. A spark- 
ling waterfall, also, was within sight, the dancing 
sprays of which glittered in the sunshine. 

" This is pleasant ! " said Tom, as both threw 
themselves down upon the grass. " I do believe 
I have hardly been here since the last time I 
came with you, Lionel." 

Lionel scarcely replied, he was pondering over 
the change in his brother's manner, and wondering 
if he had said anything that jarred upon him. 
Perhaps Tom guessed the course his reflections 
were taking, for in a few minutes he said, some- 
what abruptly, "Have you lost your voice yet, 
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Leo 1 Eustace is as hoarse as a raven, he cannot 
sing at all now/' 

Lionel laughed. " How has he managed that 
so soon ? No, mine is still to hand ; but it gives 
out wonderful notes now and then, warnings, I 
suppose, of departure.'* 

" Well, such as it is, sing me that little song 
Emily and you sang the first summer I came 
home." 

" Oh, ' The Kiver ! ' it was Aunt Lily taught 
us that, when Emmy was a little mite of a thing, 
she could hardly say the words. I have not sung 
it for an immense time, but 1 11 try, if you like. 

" River ! river ! joyous and bright I 
Sparkling in sunshine, dancing in light, 
Springing so merrily, bounding so free,— 
Oh that my life might be gladsome like thee ! 

" River I river ! swift thou art going. 
Swiftly, more swiftly, constantly flowing 
To the wide haven where soon thou shalt be 
Merged, little river, in the deep sea. 

*' River I they tell me that every day 
I also am hastening fast on my way, — 
Am I too by unseen Wisdom led. 
Like thy crystal drops to their ocean bed ? 

" Say, in this trust can I fearless move 
On to the depths of Eternity's love, 
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Calm in tranquillity, gushing Irke thee, 
Bright little river ! answer me. 

** No voice replies, but the silver tone 
Of rippling music says, ' Not alone ! ' 
Fair child I thou art blest with a guide for ever. 
To carry thee home like thy friend the river I " 

The rilcli tones of Lionel's voice sounded sweet 
in the ear of his brother. " Thank you, old 
fellow," the latter said, when the song was con- 
cluded. " It is an innocent little ditty, certainly, 
but I am glad I have heard it once more; it will 
never sound the ^ame in another voice.'' 

*' Wasn't it curious, Tom, that you should have 
asked me to sing it to-day, after what we were 
talking about ? for, somehow, that song always 
makes me think of what I shall be." 

" Does it 1 well, it is not an unnatural associa- 
tion — the river has its work to do, and you have 
yours." 

" Ah, yes ! but then the river miist do its work, 
and I don't know what mine is to be yet ; that 
makes a difference." 

" Have you ever thought of what you would 
like to be ? " 

^* Sometimes. Eustace says he means to be a 
lawyer, and so does Townsend. I daresay they '11 
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do, for they are both awfully sharp. Delamere 
wants to be a clergyman, if his uncle will let him, 
and Temple is going into the army. Papa does 
not want me to do that. I really cannot tell 
very well what would be best." Lionel hesitated a 
moment, and then he went on, ** I know I must 
not be idle, Tom, and 1 may have to do something 
in a town after all; but I do think, now and then, 
that, if I ever were fit for it, I should like better 
to be a clergyman — a minister in the country — 
than anything else. I wouldn't say so to any one 
but you, brother, and perhaps I ought not. But 
to-day, when I met Mr Morton as I was coming 
to Eaglescrag, and he was busy going in and out 
of the cottages, I could not help thinking of it 
again, and hoping I might do the same some 
time. Mr Morton always seems so pleased with 
his work. And then there is Mr Clifford, too ; 
nobody like him almost anywhere. I do think it 
is a fine thing to be a minister ! Don't you, 
Tom r* Lionel added, as for a minute Tom made 
no reply, but sat with his eyes fixed upon the 
running water. 

At last he spoke : " Yes, indeed, Lionel ; yes, 
if only I had felt the same at your age ! But no, 
I must not go back to that. I quite understand 
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your wish, however, and it is well, very well that 
you should feel so. But still, my boy, I am 
afraid I must advise you not to set your heart too 
vehemently upon carrying it out ; obstacles may 
arise which might make it not right, and you are 
very young, your mind may change. Bemember 
the responsibilities of such an office are very 
serious." 

Lionel looked grave : " Yes," he said, " perhaps 
I dont think enough of that. Then you would 
not advise me, Tom, to ask papa about it just 
now ? " 

" I think not, you had better wait till you are 
seventeen at any rate ; you will judge more truly 
then, and you will not leave Mr Clifford's sooner, 
so that no time will be lost." 

" WeU, perhaps that will be best ; at any rate 
I will do as you say, Tom. I am very glad you 
do not think me wrong, though." 

" Wrong in having such a wish ! Oh no, Leo, 
far from that. I only want you to leave it for the 
present, so far as the outer world is concerned. I 
say this eaniestly, Lionel, because in those days 
of youth, which for you are just beginning, I was 
foolish and headstrong myself, and I have felt the 
consequences of my own self-will. If you will 
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trust the matter to better guidance than your 
own, you will see clearly in time whether it is 
right for you to follow such a course or not. 
There is no more noble vocation on earth ; but 
no one can tell all at once whether it is the voca- 
tion intended for him. I should like you to 
make the best use of all your opportunities just 
now, and then you will be ready for whatever 
may betide. And you may rely upon me to 
make it as easy for you as I can." 

The kindness with which this was said greatly 
encouraged Lionel; and after a few moments' 
thought he was just going to reply, when the 
sound of voices, and a rustling in the wooded 
bank above the spot where they were sitting, 
attracted their attention, and in another moment 
Jem Douglas, followed by another man, appeared, 
swinging himself down from branch to branch of 
the overhanging trees, till he alighted, along with 
his companion, just behind Mr St Clair. 

** Hollo, Jem I " said the latter, springing up 
from his mossy couch, " this is one way of arriv- 
ing from foreign parts I Welcome back to Eagles- 
crag, though, all the same ! " 

" Beg pardon, sir," returned Jem, touching his 
glazed cap, and accepting with a frank smile the 
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friendly hand which, was held out to him. " I 
didn't think of any one being here : I was bring- 
ing Kichard Harding to see you, sir, and we came 
this way to get out of the sun. I hope it *8 no 
offence, sir?" 

" All right, Jem," replied Tom, cheerfully, *'we 
are always glad to see old friends,'' and then he 
was turning to extend his welcome to the elder 
man, when he perceived him to be standing a few 
steps off, with his eyes rivetted upon Lionel, and 
with a look of great satisfaction brightening his 
hardy, weather-beaten countenance. 

An exclamation of " Well, if he isn't as like !" 
was cut short by Mr St Clair's expressions of 
pleasure at seeing him in Scotland at last, and of 
inquiry after his nephew, of whom no tidings 
had been received at Eaglescrag for several 
months. 

"Many thanks to you, sir, for asking after 
Ned,'' Richard Harding answered. "He's a 
wild boy, and scarcely deserves it. I saw him 
at Buenos- Ayres seven months ago, and I would 
fain have got him on board the vessel that 
brought me home, but he was set on remaining 
longer ; and being one that must ever have his 
own way, I left him. I've heard tell of him 
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since then, though, and I 'm hoping now to see 

him home in a month or so ; he was in an awful 

hurricane lately, going to the West Indies — as 

near lost as well could be — and maybe the fright 

has done him good. His mother had a letter 

from him to-day." 

A few more remarks were exchanged with 

regard to poor Ned's roving habits, after which 

Tom invited Bichard Harding to accompany him 

• down to the Tower, where they could with 

greater convenience discuss the business which 

had brought him thither. 

Lionel felt both amused and interested at the 

sight of the stranger, of whom he had so often 

heard in the little cottage on the moor, and who, 

after so many voyages round the world, had 

spent great part of his life in foreign lands. But 

still, the society of his old acquaintance had far 

greater charms for him ; and accordingly, leaving 

their companions to pursue their way more 

slowly, Lionel, followed by Jem, sped down the 

glen at a very rapid pace, never stopping till they 

had passed through the shrubbery-walk, and, 

springing over several fences, had made their way 

down over the rocks into the Cove. 

The tide was nearly full, and there was no- 
's 
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thing Lionel liked better than to watch it at the 
turn. So there, seated upon the comer of an old 
boat, with Jem lying on the sand at his side, he 
enjoyed himself to the utmost ; making the sailor 
relate all manner of stories about his life at sea, 
and imparting a great variety of home informa- 
tion in return. 

One thing, however, was rather remarkable. 
Open and communicative as he was in general, 
and though he had himself brought him 
to the Tower, Jem evidently avoided speaking 
much of Eichard Harding; and when Lionel 
laughingly referred to what Jem himself had 
said in his letter, he offered no explanation ; said 
Eichard had never told him why he had made 
the mistake about Lionel, but that he supposed 
from having been so long abroad, he had for- 
gotten about Mr Tom. 

The manner of the reply struck Lionel as being 
somewhat peculiar, and he felt puzzled. He hoped, 
however, that the interview between his brother 
and the stranger might throw some light upon 
this delusion of the latter; and keeping this 
thought in his own mind, he dropped the subject, 
and resumed his merry talk upon other matters. 

The horizon was brightening, and the dew 
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beginning to fall, when, an hour or two later, 
Lionel came into the house to say good-bye 
before returning to Woodbank. His sister-in- 
law met him in the hall. ** Why, Lionel," she 
said, "where have Tom and you been all this 
time 1 I was expecting a game at bowls this 
afternoon, and I have been all alone." 

** Oh, have you, Julia 1 I am so sorry," 
Lionel replied. " I have not seen Tom for a 
long time ; he went into the house to speak to a 
man, and I have been down in the Cove." 

Julia was mollified by LionePs gentle courtesy ; 
and (after ascertaining, by examination of the 
hat-stand, that her husband must be still in the 
house), she invited him to come up into the 
nursery, and see the little ones^ to the great glee 
of Arthur, who, directly he saw him, insisted on 
being carried down-stairs on Lionel's back, to say 
good-night to his papa. 

The journey down the winding staircase was 
safely accomplished, Julia, however, keeping 
very close guard behind ; and when they reached 
the hall, having knocked at the study door, she 
opened it without waiting for an answer, and 
told Lionel to go in. 

Eichard Harding was still there, and at the 
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moment of LioneFs entrance, he and Mr St Oair 
were bending their heads over some papers, and 
Lionel overheard his brother say, " There can be 
no question of it, the writing is identical in every 
particular; that will make it much easier for 
us/' 

Then Tom turned round and smiled when he 
saw his little son's merry face looking over 
Lionel's shoulder. 

" You there, you rogue ! take him to the win- 
dow for one minute, Leo; our business is just 
finished. I have been neglecting you shame- 
fully, Lionel" 

A few more murmuring words passed over the 
papers, and Tom made Bichard Harding sign one 
of them; and then he called Julia to him, and asked 
her to do the same. Lionel watched their pro- 
ceedings with an unusual feeling of uneasy curi- 
osity, but he said nothing; and when Bichard 
Harding had taken his hat and departed, Tom 
was so gay and good-humoured and kind, and 
yet so silent on the subject of this interview, that 
the boy, with a timidity for which he could not 
account, was unable to muster courage to make 
any inquiry as to what had passed. 

Still he could not altogether forget it. There 
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was no apparent reason for supposing tliat he 
himself had any personal interest in this man's 
conversation with his brother. The same kind 
of thing had happened on former occasions, with- 
out its suggesting any such idea; but yet, do 
what he would, Lionel felt himself possessed by 
the fancy that Bichard Harding's visit was in 
some way connected with family affairs, in which 
he might be specially involved ; and on this he 
pondered so deeply during his walk homewatds, 
that Miss St Clair observed the change in his 
manner, and wondered what had produced it. 

When in the course of the evening he discovered 
that his aunt was concerned at his silence, Lionel 
tried to throw off his abstraction, and to amuse 
her by an account of his afternoon's enjoyment ; 
he described Bichard Harding, and mentioned 
how long he had been at Eaglescrag ; and per- 
haps, although from some undefined feeling he 
shrunk from giving any expression to his vague 
misgivings, he secretly hoped Aunt Lily might, 
of her own accord, say something to set him 
at ease. 

She did not do so, however, and if she had any 
perception of the thoughts which were troubling 
her nephew's mind, she only showed it by an 
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additional tenderness of manner ; and vrh&n at 
last he had gone to bed, and Miss St Clair was 
left alone, she sat for a long time looking out on 
the starlit sky in a deep reverie, from which she 
was only roused by the clock striking twelve. 

On hearing that sound she arose, and, lighting 
her candle, said to herself, almost aloud, " It is 
very near now ; I will not add to his difficulty; 
the shadows beforehand may help to soften the 
reality," 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PIC-Nia 

** Thebe they come, papa ! — I see them ! — ^they 
are just turning out of the lane, they will be here 
directly !" and Emily St Clair, now grown a tall 
girl of nearly twelve years old, with long auburn 
hair floating round her head, ran up to her father 
as he sat in his old accustomed place on the 
terrace, with Ada, as fresh and bright as ever, 
beside him. 

" How often have you told us that already, 
Emmy V* said Eustace, who was climbing about 
on the rocks behind the parapet, and stretched 
over to catch hold of his sister's hair. 

" Ah, you don't believe me, sir !" she replied, 
merrily, " but you will see for yourself in another 
minute ! Let go my hair ! — there now ! " and almost 
before the words were said there was a sound of 
wheels, and a little pony-carriage appeared, in 
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wMch Miss St Clair was seated, with Lionel 
driving her ; and in the little back seat was a tall 
slight youth, whom our readers will recognise as 
Henry Delamere. 

Eustace ran to welcome his aunt, and help her 
out, while Lionel, throwing down the reins and 
whip, hastened to introduce his friend to his 
father and Ada, and to receive their special greet- 
ings to himself ; for though it was not their first 
meeting, Colonel St Clair having arrived a few 
days previously, this was Lionel's birthday, and all 
were ready with congratulations in honour of it. 

"I must thank you for your present, papa, 
first," Lionel said, eagerly, touching a gold chain 
which he wore, and drawing out the watch 
which was attached to it. " It is so beautiful, I 
could scarcely believe it was meant for me." 

" You have deserved it, my boy," said Colonel 
St Clair, with Lionel's hand in both of his. " You 
know I promised you a reward, and you have 
more than earned it." 

"Lionel will be quite overpowered, I think, 
with his accumulation of honours," said Aunt 
lily, as she came smilingly towards them ; "Henry 
Delamere brought him good news last night." 

Lionel's sparkling eyes and smiles of pleasure 
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betrayed his satisfaction, and at once enlightened 
Colonel St Clair. " Ah/' he said, " I can guess 
what that is — prizes 1" 

" Yes, papa ; I had a letter from Mr Clifford, 
and Henry told me besides. All the papers came 
back from the gentlemen who were to be judges, 
and I am to have the first prize for the English 
poem, and the second for the Latin theme, and 
the first for the Bible essay. I never expected 
to gain any for the Latin ; Delamere has got the 
first.'' 

" Hurrah ! " said Eustace, throwing his cap into 
the air, " that 's something like ! I can't quite 
match that, Leo ! " 

" Ah, but you had so many more to try against 
— it is quite different," said Lionel, half regret- 
fully, as he thought of the far wider field of com- 
petition which was open to Eustace, and which 
had been the object of his own ambition. The 
feeling, however, was but momentary, and the 
joy of success, added to, perhaps, by the shining 
face of his pretty watch, soon obliterated it. 

" Never mind, Lionel, you have done as well 
every bit, and the boat is quite ready !" exclaimed 
Emily, clinging round him, and offering what she 
considered the best possible consolation. ^^It is to 
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be launched as soon as Aunt Lily is rested, and then 
we are to set ofif. Tom and Jalia are down in the 
Cove putting the scarlet cloth into it ; and, Lionel, 
you are to name it. Oh ! there they are," she added, 
as Jem appeared helping his wife up the steps. 

Colonel St Clair then proposed adjourning to 
the house for a few minutes, before starting on 
the pic-nic excursion, which was the intended 
amusement of the day. The last two years seemed 
to have told a good deal upon him in point of 
vigour and activity ; and though he still was able 
to take part in the general proceedings, and had 
not lost interest in all that was going on, his 
strength was visibly declining from year to year, 
and the increasing delicacy of his complexion 
showed too plainly how fragile was the tenure by 
which health was continued to him. 

His manner too, to all his children, was marked 
by even more than ordinary gentleness, especially 
towards Lionel, who had himself observed it, and 
had remarked to Ada, on their arrival at Eagles- 
crag, that he did not think papa was looking 
nearly so well as he did when they were abroad 
together last year. 

But Ada, who was her father's constant com- 
panion, could not, or would not acknowledge this, 
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and Lionel tried in consequence to persuade him- 
self that it had been only a fancy of his own. 

A great change also had taken place in Eustace, 
as to appearance and manner. He had not grown 
so much as Lionel had, but he was much broader 
and stronger in figure, and his face had acquired 
more of the look of change peculiar to boys of 
that age ; so that at present, he might have been 
thought to be older instead of younger than 
Lionel. 

School, however, had improved Eustace in 
many ways. He was still peculiar in disposition, 
and disposed to keep his plans and purposes to 
himself ; but having been thrown among so many 
companions, he had found his level, and had 
learned to estimate his own powers more justly ; 
while at the same time, the intercourse had tended 
to soften his natural arrogance of temper, and to 
make him more agreeable as a son and brother. 

The separation too, between him and Lionel, 
seemed to have increased, the boys' interest in 
each other; and though in reality there still 
remained much that was uncongenial in their 
respective natures and tastes, yet their mutual 
affection was great notwithstanding, and this 
reunion amid their* old haunts, a source of the 
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greatest pleasure to both. Henry Delamere's 
presence might be some restraint on Eustace ; but 
Colonel St Clair had judged it best that, if possible, 
Lionel should have a companion at Woodbank ; 
and Henry being without a home to go to, had 
felt the invitation an act of kindness for which 
he could not be too grateful. 

And now all thoughts were turned to the 
arrangements for the pic-nic. The day was 
beautifully bright and calm, and everything pro- 
mised welL The place of meeting fixed upon 
was a retired spot, a good way up the coast, near 
a mill ; and as there was a considerable stream 
clpse by, falling into the sea at that point, and 
woodland scenery around, there seemed to be 
scope for any kind of amusement that might be 
preferred — ^fishing, flower-hunting,* or hide-and- 
seek, as the moment might suggest 

Miss St Clair, however, was not partial to going 
on the water, much as she enjoyed looking at it. 
It was therefore arranged that Colonel St Clair 
should drive her to the place by the road in the 
pony-carriage, while the others took the longer 
way in the boat. 

Little Arthur became exceedingly desirous of 
secompanymg his grandpapa and his favourite 
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"Aunt Dilly," as he always called her, in the 
pony-carriage; and so great a pet was he with 
both of them, that they would have agreed to 
take him, had not Tom interposed and decided 
that he would be very much in their way, and 
that if he went at all, it must be in the boat, but 
that a little urchin like him would be better at 
home. 

Emily, however, pleaded hard for him, and as 
Julia herself declared she would not go without 
him, Tom was forced to give way. ** Very well, 
my dear," he said, " he can go, only if he comes 
to grief, don't blame me ; see if you don't think 
differently before the day is over." 

Julia declared herself to be quite willing to run 
the risk of such a catastrophe, and this point 
being settled, the ceremony of the launching of 
the boat took place with great success, Lionel 
naming it, amid many cheers, " The Violet," a 
designation which seem to afford much amuse- 
ment to Henry Delamere, though he good- 
naturedly forebore from manifesting it, farther 
than by knowing smiles in his schoolfellow's 
direction. 

The boat with its passengers set off on its first 
real voyage. Jem Douglas was there in holiday 
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trim, acting as one of the rowers, with his little 
brother Colin curled up at his feet, grinning 
with delight at the permission good-naturedly 
given by Mr St Clair for him to share in the ex- 
pedition, and to be ready for any messages that 
might be wanted. As it turned out, Colin was 
by no means useless that day ; and certainly, so 
far as enjoyment was concerned, the treat was 
well bestowed. 

Smoothly glided on The Violet, her bright flag, 
manufactured by Ada's swift fingers, waving in 
the breeze : — 

** Away 1 away ! 

With streamers gay ! 
My bark glides o*er the sea ; 

The gentle gale 

That fills her sail, 
Wafts her right merrily I " 

So sung Lionel in his bird-like voice; and the 
musical impulse being given, it was followed up by 
several glees between Ada and Julia, Tom and 
Lionel, the echo of which was borne across the 
water by the wind, and had the effect of attract- 
ing a passer-by to come down to the shore to 
listen to the sweet sounds. 

An exclamation of " There 's Mr Morton ! " 
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ensued from Eustace and Enuly; and on per- 
ceiving the young clergyman standing on the 
bank and waving his hat to them, Tom made a 
sign to him to meet them a little further on, 
where some low rocks jutted out into the sea, 
and where they could bring the boat near enough 
for him to get in and join tfhemi 

Mr Morton seemed very ready to accept the 
offer, and the desired point having been reached, 
he sprang into the boat from a distance, and with 
a lightness which greatly excited the admiration 
of the boys. 

There was something very pleasing in the 
young man's appearance. Natural shyness and 
early rustic training made him a little diffident 
on first acquaintance ; but he was so simple and 
unaffected that this soon wore off, and the amount 
of cultivated thought and earnest feeling that lay 
beneath, seldom failed to render him an interest- 
ing companion to all who had any sympathy with 
the aim and work of his life. 

Ada made room for him beside her with evident 
satisfaction ; and though Julia's bow of recogni- 
tion had in it rather too much of condescension, 
little Arthur had no such ideas, and made his 
way to Mr Morton's knee with great alacrity, 
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the latter^s first interest, however, at this mo- 
ment being centred in Lionel and Jem Dongks, 
neither of whom had he seen since their return 
till now. 

Tom put all at ease; without the slightest 
appearance of effort, he had a peculiarly happy 
way, on an occasion d! this kind, of drawing ike 
whole party together, and of making the inter- 
course lively and general; and thus, between 
friendly talk and merry jokes, every one felt that 
the way had been only too short, when the 
meeting-place appeared in sight. 

" Hollo ! they have got first ! " exclaimed 
Eustace, as he jumped on shore, and saw his 
father standing by the pony-carriage. "Have 
you been long here, papa ? '* he added, as he ran 
up to him. 

'' No, only a few minutes ; waiting for some 
of my grooms to come and relieve me of Donald,** 
replied Colonel St Clair. 

Eustace, however, did not take the hint im- 
plied, and it was Lionel who ran forward, and 
taking the reins into his own hand, led the pony 
away to a little shed near a quarry, used by some 
workmen, where the carriage was to be sheltered 
during their stay. 
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" I suppose I may turn Donald loose, Tom," 
Lionel called out, as he undid the traces. 

" Oh, yes j he is safe enough not to wander far, 
and Colin will watch him. Wait, Leo, the 
carriage is too heavy for you alone ;" and Tom 
came to lend a helping hand in pushing the little 
vehicle under the shed, only casting a look of 
surprise upon Eustace, as if enquiring why he 
had not offered to do so himself. Eustace, how- 
ever, took no notice, and turned away to busy 
himself with searching for a suitable spot for the 
luncheon, which, with so many hungry children, 
was the first thing to be thought of. 

One or two of Emily's friends — the little girls 
of Dr Wilson, the village medical man — had joined 
her at the place of rendezvous, and they, with 
the assistance of Lionel, Eustace, and Henry 
Delamere, made themselves very useful in un- 
packing and arranging the materials for the 
repast. Jem, being an adept at such kind of 
work, superintended them, and in a wonderfully 
short space of time, all was prepared beneath the 
shade of a plane-tree near the brook. 

Several hours passed happily away ; no adverse 

clouds appeared to interrupt the festivities of 

the day ; the elders of the party enjoyed the calm 

o 
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and stillness of so retired a spot as mncli as the 
cliildren did the liberty and freedom, and found 
quite sufficient amusement in wandering about, 
and watching the sports of the young ones as 
they scampered to and fro. 

Little Arthur, too, had his own share of enjoy- 
ment ; he trotted about for some time, first after 
Emily and the little girls, and then after Colin, 
and at last, being overpowered by the heat, had 
fallen asleep on his Aunt Ada's knee ; he woke 
up presently, refreshed and rested, but not in 
quite so placid a humour as before, and much 
disposed to look out for opportunities of mis- 
chief. 

Thus it came to pass, that the first mishap of 
the day was caused by an attempt of Lionel's to 
persuade him not to creep into the shed behind 
the little carriage Arthur, having often been 
told the same thing by his father, would soon 
have yielded to Lionel's coaxing words, had he 
been left to him, but Julia, overhearing what 
was going on, came to the rescue, which was the 
signal for Arthur to make a great resistance and' 
uproar. 

" Now, really, Lionel," she said, impatiently, 
** why do you teaze Arthur so 1 I do wish you 
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1 not oppose the child in everything he 
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tint, Julia," Lionel urged, " it is not safe for 
: if he goes in there, he is not seen, and if 
carnage were moved, he might be knocked 



u." 



No one is going to move the carriage just 

,v-," Julia replied ; " you had better go back to 

d boys, LioneL I will manage Arthur myself." 

Lionel had no alternative but to acquiesce; 

jvexsl times afterwards he saw Arthur in the 

tune dangerous comer, but having been once 

ilenced, he did not like to interfere again, and 

'om, having gone up the stream with his fishing- 

i'od and Mr Morton, was not at hand to enforce 

the little fellow's obedience. 

The hour for starting arrived, and Colonel St 
Clair was walking about to try to collect his 
scattered forces. Julia, having seen Arthur quite 
happy at play with the other children, had strolled 
Tip the bank of the stream with Ada to summon 
Tom and Mr Morton ; and Jem, Colin, and 
Donald were also found to be missiug, the 
former having gone down to the boat, and the 
pony and its guide having wandered away over 
the common. 
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trim, acting as one of the rowers, with his httile 
brother Colin curled up at his feet, griimmg 
with delight at the permission good-naturedly 
given by Mr St Clair for him to share in the ex- 
pedition, and to be ready for any messages that 
might be wanted. As it turned out, Colin was 
by no means useless that day ; and certainly, so 
far as enjoyment was concerned, the treat was 
well bestowed. 

Smoothly glided on The Violet, her bright flag, 
manufactured by Ada's swift fingers, waving in 
tbo breeze : — 

"Away I away! 

With streamers gay ! 
My bark glides o*er tie sea ; 

The gentle gale 

That fills her sail, 
Wafts her right merrily I " 
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running down from the glen, and took his little 
boy into his own arms. 

Julia followed, in a state of the greatest excite- 
ment. 

"What is it? Oh, my darling Arthur I 
Lionel, what have you done to him? Is it 
not enough for you to stand in his way at every 
turn, but you must treat him in this manner !" 

Lionel's colour rose at this injustice, especially 
as Mr Morton was standing by, looking greatly sur- 
prised at such an outburst, but he wisely did not 
speak, and Emily was beginning to explain that 
it was not Lionel's fault at all, Arthur would go 
in, when Tom himself once more interposed. 
"Gently, gently, Julia," he said, "you don't 
know what you are saying. The child is not 
seriously hurt ; it is merely a few scratches, and 
Lionel had nothing to do with it — it was his own 
fault for being disobedient. Hush, now; hush, 
Arthur, boy. Aunt Lily will be frightened if 
you cry so ; we 11 soon make the face well again. 
See, Colin, you run as fast as your feet will carry 
you up to Dr Wilson's house, and ask him to 
come down here for a minute — I saw him going 
home a little while ago ; and you, boys, get the 
pony in as quickly as you can." 
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Colin sped off like a young roe, and sooner 
than could have been supposed, was back again 
with Dr WUson. By this time Arthur's wounded 
feelings had been somewhat appeased by sugar- 
plums from Aunt Lily's reticule, and the doctor 
haying pronounced that his hurts were of no great 
consequence, only requiring a little care for a day 
or two, but that to avoid the air on the water, he 
must be taken home in the carriage, he was yet 
further consoled by the prospect of a drive with 
grandpapa. The equanimity of the whole party 
would now have been very nearly restored had it 
not been fur Julia's hasty words, which, causeless 
as he had felt them, had fallen like a blight upon 
Lionel's day of pleasure. 

The speaker of them, in the meanwhile, was 
concerning herself very little about their effect. 
Full of anxiety for her boy, she chose to return 
home in the little back seat of the pony carriage, 
and, not wishing to cloud the merriment of the 
others, Lionel exerted himself while in the boat 
to talk and laugh as usual ; but Tom, who was 
fearful he might be vexed at the undeserved re- 
proach cast upon him, saw that his brightness 
was dulled, and that the arrival at home and the 
breaking up of the party were a relief to him. 
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Colonel St Clair not having been on the spot 
at the time of the accident, had seen nothing of 
what passed. He blamed Eustace for not taking 
the trouble to listen to Lionel's warning ; but as 
the real fault, if there were any, lay with Julia 
herself, he said no more ; and Arthur being found, 
on his father's arrival, very peacefully asleep, and, 
except for the diminution of beauty, looking much 
the same as usual, all serious concern about him 
was at an end ; and Tom spent the evening in try- 
ing to make his wife confess that the events of 
the day had folly verified the instincts of his 
paternal sagacity in the morning. 

Lionel was quieter than usual, and rose with 
alacrity when his aunt proposed taking leave. 
Julia and Ada went with her to get ready, Emily 
had gone to bed, Eustace carried Henry Delamere 
off to romp in the hall, and Colonel St Clair was 
half-asleep by the fire, which he always required 
in the evening after a day of fatigue. Tom and 
Lionel were thus left alone, standing by the 
window. 

"Tired, Leo?" said the former. "Has it been 
an auspicious birthday V* 

" Oh, yes, Tom, I hope so," he replied. " I am 
sure it ought, you have all been so kind ; but — I 
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was sorry about Arthur, and Tom, I did wish 
Julia had not spoken so to me — and before Mr 
Morton, too. I am sure I wouldn't come in 
Arthur's way for anything. I did not know what 
she meant." 

" Oh, she meant nonsense," said Tom, putting 
his hand kindly on LioneFs shoulder. " Never 
mind her ; she was only frightened about her 
duckling. She knows you well enough, really, 
Leo ; and as for Morton, he will never think of 
it again, so don't you either." 

Tom's genial words soothed and cheered Lionel 
for the present ; and as Julia, when he took leave 
of her, looked more pleasantly at him, and said, 
*> Good-night, Lionel ; I suppose I had better 
liave let you manage Arthur after all," the im- 
pression gradually wore off, so far at least as 
appeared outwardly. 

The subject, however, was revived in some 
measure by Henry Delamere, who, when Lionel 
and he had retired for the night at Woodbank, 
and were indulging in a little talk before going 
to bed, suddenly remarked, in his tone of quiet 
drollery, " That sister-in-law of yours is rather 
an alarming person, St Clair. I almost thought 
she was going to eat you this afternoon ! " 
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Lionel laughed. "She is a funny creature. 
I don't know what came over her to-day. Some- 
times she is as benign as can be." 

" Is she ? Well, I daresay I shall like her too 
when I know her better; she looks very nice. 
But I hope I shall never have the misfortune to 
offend, for it strikes me she could be tolerably 
implacable." 

Lionel was highly amused at his friend's criti- 
cisms, though he had too much good taste to 
give any opinion as to their justice ; and the con- 
versation now turning to their own more personal 
interests, the few minutes they had been allowed 
passed very quickly away. 

Not entirely so the feelings excited in Lionel's 
mind by the occurrences of this day. For several 
nights afterwards there recurred to him, ere he 
fell asleep, dim memories of his childhood — words 
and looks which had then attracted his attention, 
but which he never could recall distinctly in his 
more wakeful hours; and, notwithstanding the 
many objects of interest which occupied his 
thoughts day after day, there sprung up within 
him, in those midnight hours, an impression of 
some crisis being at hand different from anything 
he had before experienced. 
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He said nothing of all this to any one. Indeed, 
he could hardly have defined the feeling to him- 
self ; and his aunt seeing him ever full of merri- 
ment and animation — roaming about in company 
with Eustace and Henry Delamere every fine day 
with his fishing-rod or sketch-book ; or, when the 
weather was wet and stormy, painting, or studying, 
or holding long discussions with his friend, the 
boyish wisdom of which it greatly entertained 
Miss St Clair to listen to — felt quite at ease about 
him, and watched the almost daily development 
of his character with the greatest interest and 
pleasure. 

fi^unday came round — a beautiful, glowing July 
Sunday, the last of the month. Miss St Clair 
was unable to go to church that morning ; but as 
Lionel and Henry Delamere walked thither by a 
pretty field-path, scarcely a sound was to be heard 
but the chirping of the grasshopper under the 
hedges, the soft warbling of birds, and the tink- 
ling of the church bell in the distance. 

All the family met in the little country church, 
with the exception of Miss St Clair ; and it was 
Mr Morton who conducted the service and 
preached. Like most other boys, Lionel was but 
apt to give a very divided attention to what 
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he heard in cliurch; but on this Sunday, his aunt 
having told him he must remember the sermon 
for her, he resolutely gave his mind to follow it 
aU through, and was surprised to find when it 
was concluded how much he could remember. 

The interval between the morning and after- 
noon services being very short* they did not return 
home at that hour, but strolled about together in 
a picturesque field, shaded on one side by a row 
of elms, beneath which there were many stumps 
of fallen trees, on which they could rest on 
days like this, and enjoy the sweet summer 
air, which was refreshing after the heat of the 
church. 

Tom and Lionel wandered away from the rest 
of the party to a quiet comer, where they found 
a shady seat. Lionel had received his prizes the 
day before, and was describing them to his brother, 
who promised to come to Woodbank next day to 
see them. 

" But, Leo, I want you before that,*' added 
Tom ; " you must come over to Eaglescrag this 
evening and inspect my class. You were the ori- 
ginator of it, you know, and I should like you to 
see it, and take some of the little fellows in hand. 
I will walk home with you if it is late." 
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" Oh, I will come, certainly,'* said Lionel, look- 
ing much pleased, though rather grave. " Thank 
you for asking me, Tom : it is just what I wanted 
to do 5 but Tom, please, I had rather not teach — 
I really couldn't." He paused for an instant, and 
then in so low a tone that Tom could but just 
catch the words, he added, " I have much more 
need to be taught myself." 

" We may all say that, my boy, with truth," 
Tom replied; "but I will not press you. I shall 
be very glad to have you present, at any rate. I 
don't think I shall be much afraid of you as a 
listener." 

There was silence after that for about ten 
minutes, during which Lionel's thoughts were 
evidently busy at work. At last Tom said, " Did 
you like Mr Morton's sermon to-day, Lionel? 
You have not heard him for a long time." 

" Yes I did, very much. He does not seem 
nearly so nervous as he used to be. I think it 
was an easy sermon to attend to, and I liked the 
text. Those words sound so grand — * the just for 
the unjust;' and yet, Tom, I don't think I do 

derstand the sermon — not quite : not for myself 
mean." 

** Yes, I know," replied Tom; '* but wait till you 
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Dave heard the end of it in the afternoon : that 
will help you, Leo, I think." 

Lionel was pleased to meet with such ready 
comprehension of his thoughts without obliging 
him to express them further in words. He did 
not reply, but his look of grateful affection told 
Tom that they understood each other; and as 
just then Emily came running towards them with 
sandwiches and biscuits for luncheon, telling them 
they must be quick, or it would be time to go 
into church again, the tete-ci-tete was interrupted 
for the present. 

Lionel and his friend returned to Woodbank 
immediately after the afternoon service, which 
was very short ; and when, after dinner, they all 
gathered round the open window in the little 
drawing-room. Aunt Lily claimed the fulfilment 
of her nephew's promise to give her some account 
of the sermons. 

Lionel tried to do so. He had a remarkably 
retentive memory, and a flow of words at com- 
mand, and, in general, he was very clear and 
accurate in his recollections of anything upon 
which he had fixed his attention ; but somehow, 
on this particular occasion, after he had told his 
aunt the text, 1 Peter iii. 18, and the leading 
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divisions of the sermon, his powers ot expressing 
himself seemed to come to an end. He remem- 
bered many things Mr Morton had said^ remem- 
bered them more vividly, he thought, than he had 
almost ever remembered a sermon before, but still 
he could not bring himself to repeat them ; and 
Miss St Clair, perceiving his unusual embarrass- 
ment, appealed to Henry Delamere to add the 
benefit of his memory to Lionel's. 

Henry, though taken by surprise, was very 
willing to comply with the request, and, with a 
simplicity and seriousness which it rejoiced Miss 
St Clair to observe, he recapitulated the substance 
of the two sermons of which Lionel had given 
the outline. 

Upon the latter, the manner in which his friend 
repeated it made more impression than even the 
sermon itself had done. No one who heard his 
tone of unconscious earnestness could doubt that 
Henry not only possessed a clear understanding 
of the subject of the sermon, but that he had felt 
the reality of its teaching in his own experience; 
and the sudden perception of this, which flashed 
on Lionel as he listened to him, seemed in a 
moment to bring the truth home to himself, as 
personal, in a way he had never felt before, and of 
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which^ as lie had told Tom in the morning, he 
had often felt the want. 

Pondering over the whole matter, he took his 
way over the hill to Eaglescrag in the evening ; 
and though the appearance of Eustace and Emily, 
who came rushing up the glen to meet him, drove 
away his reflections for a time, the class itself 
only tended to revive and rivet them in his 
mind. 

From ten the number of Mr St Clair's scholars 
had increased to thirty, about twenty of whom 
were as old as Lionel himself, some of them older: 
the others were little boys, from eight to eleven 
or twelve years old; and these last Ada took 
charge of in a separate room, for the first part of 
the time, bringing them back to hear her brother's 
closing address, and to join in singing the parting 
hymn. 

Jem Douglas was among them, looking deeply 
interested in all that went on ; though, being only 
a visitor, he took no part in the proceedings. 

Lionel surveyed the lads with great satisfac- 
tion and pride. He knew most of them by sight, 
as the companions of his earliest days of boating 
and wading in the water after sea- weed and shell- 
fish ; and though he and they had parted com- 
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pany now, and entered upon different courses, 
he still retained his old fondness for them, and 
greeted each one cordially. 

All were outwardly quiet and attentive, some 
of course much more so than others. The answers 
now and then made Lionel inclined to smile; but 
when the sermons were again alluded to, he was 
surprised to hear how much some of the boys had 
remembered. Altogether, the whole scene pleased 
and gratified him even more than he had expected; 
and when, ere the class was dismissed, he added 
the sweet tones of his voice to their somewhat 
rough and untutored strains in the word&, 

*' Bock of ages, cleffc for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee," 

he felt as he did so a thrill of gladness in the 
thought of the bond of union that, under any 
circumstances, might then, and always, exist be- 
tween him and his humble friends in the High- 
land glen. 

What might seem to be merely the insignificanir 
events of a passing day, in this case were fraught 
with important and lasting results. Though 
Lionel hardly realised it at the time, and much 
as he had, from the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance, admired and esteemed the undoubtedly 
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beautiful character of Henry Delamere, the better 
knowledge which he gained that afternoon, of the 
foundation upon which his friend's attractions 
rested, gave an impulse to his inner life most 
powerful in its effects. He had meant well before, 
and had striven bravely, but it was rather in the 
dark ; and from this time his ideas and desires 
became less vague and dreamy — he began to see 
whence arose the spring of Henry's gentle temper, 
patience, cheerfulness, and contentment in his 
orphan life ; and ever and again when, in after 
years, Lionel was tempted at times to indulge in 
impatience and jnurmuriDg against his earthly lot, 
or to yield to the power of evil, would there rise 
up in his memory the words of the text of that 
summer Sabbath, '^ The just for the unjust^ that 
He might bring ud to God.'' 




CHAPTEK XL 

SEPTEMBER BT0BM8. 

Loudly howled the wind on the evening of the 
20th of September. The early part of the day 
had been fine, but clouds had gathered at the 
hour of sunset, and were rolling heavily across 
the darkened sky ; and as the back-door of Eagles- 
crag Tower opened, and Mr St Clair and James 
Douglas appeared on the threshold talking ear- 
nestly, the current of air rushed along the passage 
into the house, and whistled through the old 
chimneys and turret -windows. 

"A storm getting up, Jem," said Mr St Clair, 
" that wind sounds like long ago. Come in good 
time, perhaps, for your decision V* 

Jem smiled. ** Perhaps, sir. I'll think it over, 
and tell my father, and then let you know." 

" Yes, do,'' returned Mr St Clair ; " but think 
twice, Jem, before you refuse. Such an offer does 
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not come every day, and my father will not give 
you another chance ; and, with the prospect before 
you, I should think you would like it/' 

" Small doubt of that, sir, if I can get over tb 
hankering after the high seas ; but good night, 
sir, I*U give it my best thoughts. Don't stand 
there in the cold, Mr Tom,'' Jem added, as Mr St 
Clair opened the door wider, to give him the 
benefit of the light in crossing the yard, " I'll find 
my way bravely." 

" Take the upper path, Jem ; don't go by the 
shore to-night," Mr St Clair called out after him; 
but the wind was too high, and the sailor too far 
oS to hear ; and, when Jem had passed through 
the plantation, he turned down by the rocks to 
the beach. 

The storm had so lately risen, that the sea was 
not yet very much disturbed; but, as Jem hastened 
along, the strength of the wind increased every 
moment, while the sky grew blacker, and the roar 
of the distant waves portended a severe equinoc- 
tial gale. 

Jem, however, having travelled so far, and en- 
countered many a tropical tempest, thought but 
lightly of these signs at first, and, notwithstand- 
ing the rain which began to pour heavily, and to 
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beat against him from all directions, lie pursned 
his way resolutely, till he had almost reached the 
foot of the steps leading up to his father's house. 

The tide was coming in quickly, and but little 
light remained to distinguish between the water 
and the low shelving rocks which, at that point, 
lay about the sand ; and while Jem, knowing the 
irregular character of the ground, was carefully 
choosing his steps, he suddenly perceived, just 
visible in the darkness, the figure of a man stand- 
ing on one of the rocks farthest from the shore, 
with a sea-glass raised to his eye. 

" Hollo ! my friend," he shouted ; " you won't 
see much there !" 

" No," replied the deep voice of Eichard Hard- 
ing; " but if I 'm not mistaken, there is a craft of 
some kind out beyond the point. I Ve lost sight 
of her now ; but if she 's much longer, she '11 have 
hard work to get in to-night There ! Jem ; there 
she is again ! Don't you see 1" 

As Jem strained his eyes in the direction pointed 
out, he did fancy he could descry the dim outline 
of a mast, but that was all; and in a few moments 
even that has quite undiscemible. 

A sudden gust of wind, too, nearly carried 
Eichard Harding off his feet, and even forced Jem 
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to spring back to the firmer ground, lest lie should 
lose his footing on the slippery rock. 

" You'd best come up home with me, Richard," 
he said ; " father '11 be glad to see you, and you 'U 
never get across the moor to-night : it 'U be pitch 
dark in ten minutes/' 

" That it will, and an ugly night too," replied 
Bichard Harding ; '^ but I wouldn't wish to be a 
trouble." 

" No fear of that," returned Jem ; and the im- 
mediate prospect of a bright fire and a kindly 
welcome proving too pleasant to be resisted, 
Richard soon acceded to the proposal j and, pre- 
ceded by Jem, who, going before, in some measure 
warded off the bursts of wind which rushed down 
the ravine, he mounted the steps, and reached the 
cottage door in safety. 

John Douglas and his wife possessed in a rare 
degree the too imcommon virtue of genuine hos- 
pitality ; enjoying but a small proportion of this 
world's comforts for their own use, they yet were 
ever ready to share what they had with others 
who had less, or with whom their lot for the time 
might be cast, and they could not be said even 
to miss what they thus so freely gave. Rather 
was the benefit they bestowed more than returned 
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to them, in the universal respect and affection 
with which they were regarded in the little com- 
munity. 

Eichard Harding, having heard much of their 
friendliness and kindly ways from his sister-in- 
law and little niece, felt well inclined to agree in 
the general sentiment, as he sat by the cottage 
hearth on that stormy night, and silently listened 
to the conversation which was going on between 
Jem and his father and mother, who, in their sim- 
plicity, looked upon the stranger's presence as no 
■restraint upon their family intercourse. 

The present subject of discussion was an offer 
which Colonel St Clair had this evening made to 
Jem of the post of forester upon the Eaglescrag 
woods ; and the promised remuneration being con- 
siderably beyond what he had ever yet received 
at sea, and the idea of his residence at home a 
source of much comfort to his parents, it was this 
point that he had been so anxiously urged by Mr 
St Clair to consider well before deciding, 

John Douglas was much gratified by the choice 
having fallen on his son. Jem was now but , 
barely twenty years of age, and the office of for- 
ester extending to many departments of the work- 
ing of the estate, which entailed responsibility I 
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upon any one who held it, much steadiness of 
chaxacter was needful for the proper discharge of 
its duties; and it was a proof of Colonel St Claires 
confidence in Jem that he considered him capable 
of undertaking the post. 

Jem himself, however, was in much doubt. 
Six voyages, and many a storm, had in no degree 
lessened his love for the ocean ; and his inclina- 
tions were still strongly enlisted on the side of 
the roving life which had become so natural to 
him. He was not insensible to the advantages 
set before him, but notwithstanding these,' he felt 
it a hard matter to give up the bounding sense of 
freedom, and the excitement of maritime enter- 
prise, for what seemed to him would be in com- 
parison a monotonous and uninteresting mode of 
existence. 

** Well, well, Jem, lad,'* said his father at 
length, " we '11 let it be for to-night ; you *11 take 
your own mind of it. I '11 no press you, for maybe 
when I was like you I 'd have thought it hard, 
too, to leave the salt water ; only if you can come 
to it any way, it '11 be a glad day to your mother 
and me to see you settled down aside us." 

" Ay, ay, indeed will it," rejoined the mother, 
who, with some difficulty, had refrained from 
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Strenuously seconding the proposal; **it would 
just be the joy of my heart. But take it easy, 
laddie, I wouldna like to vex you," she added, 
as she watched her son's countenance deep in 
thought. 

At the sound of her voice he looked up and 
smiled : " Dinna be feared, mother, I *11 get over 
this by and by ; we '11 see about it to-morrow." 
And then he turned to Richard Harding, who 
was surveying the scene with much interest, 
and led him into a cordial talk on local matters, 
in which John Douglas and his wife very shortly 
joined. 

In the midst of a eulogium which the latter 
was indulging in on various members of the St 
Clair family, Richard Harding suddenly said, 
** He 's an unconmion fine boy that young Lionel; 
how old would he be, Mrs Douglas, when the 
Colonel came from abroad 1" 

" Nigh upon three year old," replied Mrs 
Douglas, " so far as I mind ; but he was such a 
stirring laddie he aye seemed older-like than he 
really was ; any way he would be near about that, 
and Eustace hardly a year behind him. Mr Lionel 
was the beautif ullest bairn ever you saw, we all 
said when they landed out of the boat ; I mind it 
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as well as if it had been yesterday, tl;iat there 
wasn't one to compare to him among them. And 
the mistress, poor thing, the tears came in her 
eyes when I told her, for thinking of the bairn 
she had lost out by there." 

" Oh ! she had more children, then 1 " said 
Eichard Harding. 

" Yes, there was another before Mr Lionel, and 
that made her more taken up with Lionel ; I mind 
her telling me I mustn't think less of Mr Tom 
and Miss Ada for all Lionel being so bonnie ; but 
as for the Colonel, he never could think enough of 
that laddie ; morning, noon, and night, Mr Lionel 
was trotting after him up and down, and never 
in the way.*' 

Bichard Harding made some brief remark in 
reply, and then mused to himself for some time; 
after which, the hour being late, all retired to 
rest. 

The storm continued to rage during the night; 
wind and rain never ceased to beat upon the roof 
of the little cottage ; and about six in the morn- 
ing Jem, who had slept later than usual, was 
roused by Richard Harding's voice speaking in a 
subdued tone. 

** Get up, Jem," he said, " and come down to 
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the shore. Don't wake your father, but I 'm nearly 
certain there 's a ship out there on the rocks ; I 
can't see it, but I heard a cry." 

Jem needed no farther bidding. Up he sprang^ 
and within a very short time he and his friend 
were standing on the beach, where, amid the 
howling of the wind and the roaring of the water, 
there could yet be distinguished loud calls for 
help wafted across the waves, though, at first, the 
morning mist and the heavy rain made it impos- 
sible to discern the vessel from the crew of which 
they evidently proceeded. 

The sun, however, was making its way through 
the drifting clouds, and, suddenly, under the in- 
fluence of a bright gleam of light, the mist cleared 
away, and the rain at the same time abating, a 
small vessel appeared at a very short distance 
from land. She had struck upon the small rocks 
which abounded on the coast, and having been 
there for some hours without any shelter, all her 
masts had been carried away, and the position she 
now held made it very evident that she was fast 
giving way, and must sink within a very short 
time. 

The tide was running high, and the waves were 
"dashing over what remained of the vessel, and at 
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the moment when Eichard Harding and Jem per- 
ceived it, the crew, apparently about half-a-dozen 
persons, were endeavouring, with great difficulty, 
to lower themselves into a small boat. 

It was quite impossible to reach them so as to 
render any assistance ; but while Richard Harding 
stood on the shore, sending out words of encour- 
agement, loud enough even to get the better of 
the wind and noisy water, Jem, bethinking him- 
self of the only expedient possible, ran swiftly up 
again to the cottage, and reappeared on the shore 
with a long coil of rope in his hand. 

He stood for an instant gazing at the little 
boat, which looked like a mere speck among the 
angry billows round it. " They '11 hardly weather 
that reef/' he said, as, tossed up and down by the 
breakers, it approached a range of rocks which, 
though completely out of sight just now, Jem 
knew to be somewhat higher and more dangerous 
than those beyond. " See here, Richard, if you 
and I hold together, we might get down on the 
flat rock there, and I might throw the rope to 
them." 

"Ay, that's the only chance; we'll try it," 
returned Richard. And accordingly, though in 
considerable peril themselves from the difficulty 
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of distinguisliing the rocks in the deep water, and 
from the strength of the waves, Jem and he con- 
trived to reach a point from whence they suc- 
ceeded in throwing the coil of rope into the boat, 
where it was received with loud acclamations by 
the crew, who immediately prepared to fiasten it 
around their shoulders and waists. 

Only one had accomplished this when another 
violent squall arose, and a tremendous wave roll- 
ing in from beyond the rocks, the little boat was 
first lifted up, and then thrown over, the six men 
being at once immersed in the water. 

By this time, the news of a vessel being cast on 
shore had become known among the few cottages 
scattered around, and several other people had 
collected. It was but little, however, that they 
could do for some minutes. Most of the men 
seemed to be expert swimmers, and notwithstand- 
ing the unusual force of the waves, one by one 
they succeeded in coming so near to the shore, 
that by means of those on the beach rushing in 
to their rescue, they were brought exhausted, and 
nearly prostrate, to land. 

At last but one remained in the water, the 
youngest of the party, and the one round whom 
the rope had been fastened. He struggled man- 
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folly to make Lis way througli the waves, but the 
rope impeded the action of his arms in swimming; 
and do what he would, he was constantly driven 
back, until the power of resistance was almost 
overcome. Suddenly, as the waves again came 
surging over him, he disappeared beneath them, 
and the spectators lost sight of him. 

" He 's gone ! " exclaimed Jem, springing to 
the farthest point of the rocks, in hopes of the 
unfortunate boy's being carried within reach. 
But other eyes, as sharp, though not so expe- 
rienced as Jem's, were marking the scene, and in 
the midst of the prevailing excitement, a voice 
called out, " There is the rope on this side ! " and 
to the consternation of the bystanders, Lionel St 
Clair, who had come down the path from Woodbank 
unobserved, dashed into the water, a little farther 
along the shore, and, by a desperate effort, caught 
hold of the end of the rope which he had descried. 

The waves, however, were too strong for him, 
and in another moment he would have been car- 
ried away, had not Eichard Harding and Jem 
simultaneously, from different directions, thrown 
themselves into the water, and, by main force, 
pulled him out. Not, indeed, before he had ac- 
complished his purpose of getting hold of the 
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rope, the end of wMch he still held firm in hia 
hand ; and by this means, when Lionel himself 
was safe on shore, the f onn of the rapidly-drown- 
ing sailor was borne so close to the edge of the 
water, that another large wave brought him within 
reach of the friendly hands stretched out to save 
him, and very soon he too lay on the dry sand, 
though so utterly unconscious and still, that 
it seemed doubtful at first whether he were still 
alive. 

His youthful appearance — for he did not look 
above eighteen — excited much sympathy among 
the spectators, who, notwithstanding Richard 
Harding's entreaties to keep farther off, and let 
him have air, crowded round to survey the 
stranger ; and when, at last, the latter opened his 
eyes feebly, and looked up in a bewildered man- 
ner, there was a general start, and exclamation of 
surprise. " It *s Ned Harding ! sure as anything ; 
who would have thought it 1 " 

Bichard, who had had his own suspicions from 
the first moment of distinguishing the figure of 
the seaman, signed for silence, as needful for the 
boy's more complete restoration, and Lionel was 
not as yet aware of the discovery ; for, on the 
pretext of at once procuring warm coverings and 
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reyiying stimulants, Jem, knowing how anxions 
Miss St Clair would be, should news of the wreck 
reach her in her nephew's absence, hurried him 
off to Woodbank as soon as he had recovered suf- 
ficient breath to walk. 

No one but Eliza was about at the cottage 
when Lionel and Jem reached it, and entered by 
the back way ; but when the news was told, she 
lost no time in letting her mistress know of what 
had happened, and in sending Jem back with 
all necessary appliances for conveying the young 
sidlor thither without delay. 

It was not the first occasion on which Wood- 
bank had been a refuge for shipwrecked mariners ; 
and Miss St Clair being well skilled in the know- 
ledge of what was right to be done, had all things 
prepared for Ned's reception in an incredibly 
short space of time, though naturally her first 
thought and care was for Lionel, lest any evil 
effects should ensue firom his unusual exertions 
and exposure to the stonn. 

Lionel, for his part, thought very lightly of 
his own share in the matter. He laughed when 
Jem alluded to it, and said it was the jolliest 
adventure he had had for a long time ; and as to 
being wet, what did that signify ? If the boy only 
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got well, he would like to have it all over again ; 
but he submitted very willingly to his aunl^s 
precautions for his safety, and when she saw him 
so full of spirits, she could not suppose him to 
be at all the worse for his morning's encounter 
with the elements. 

Jem, in the meanwhile, had returned to the 
shore, where he found considerable anxiety pre- 
vailing on account of the exceedingly faint con- 
dition of poor Ned, who, after manifesting the 
first symptoms of returning life, had sunk back 
into almost insensibility. A few drops of the 
wine which Jem brought, however, somewhat 
revived him; and, though still very weak, and 
apparently suffering from some injury to his left 
arm, his uncle thought they might venture to 
move him, as warmth and quiet would be the 
best restorative he could have. 

"Now, Ned, don't you speak one word," Eichard 
said, bending over him, as the boy looked up and 
feebly moved his lips. " You *re quite safe among 
friends ; and we 're going to take you home, and 
get the doctor to you." 

" Ay, and your mother too^I '11 run for her ; 
there now, Ned !" said Jem, in his cheery tones; 
" we 11 have you all right presently !" 
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Ned, even if he had been allowed, was scarcely 
capable of replying. But several of the men 
lifted him with the greatest tenderness, and 
carried him very gently along the beach, and up 
the path to Woodbank ; and when laid in a com- 
fortable bed there, Eichard Harding, from his 
frequent experience of such cases, felt sanguine of 
his speedy recovery. 

Lionel's joy was great when, after the arrival 
of the party from the sands, he became aware 
that it was indeed his old acquaintance, Edward 
Harding, who had been thus happily rescued from 
danger; and he felt quite impatient to be allowed 
to go to him, and to hear whence he had come, 
and how he happened to be in that small vessel. 
But Dr Wilson's orders had been very imperative, 
that no one was to be admitted into Ned's room 
that day except his uncle and Jem ; and as the 
prohibition extended even to Mrs Harding herself, 
Lionel could not be surprised at his exclusion. 

" I must see him to-morrow, though, Auntie," 
he said, as he sat at tea that evening with Miss 
St Clair, Henry Delamere having by this time 
returned to Seaview; " for there will not be much 
time. I have only five days longer to stay, more 's 
the pity!" 
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The knowledge, however, of Ned's identity in 
connection with his narrow escape, seemed to 
have given the whole affair a somewhat difiEerent 
aspect to Lionel's thoughtful mind. At the 
moment of peril, and directly afterwards, he had 
forgotten the seriousness of the danger in the 
excitement of contending with it; and, while 
ignorant of its being Ned, he had given but 
little thought to the person saved, in comparison 
of the interest of the attendant circumstances. 
But now the individual reality seemed to strike 
him in quite a different light, and to impress him 
in the retrospect far more forcibly than the scene 
itself bad done. 

Thus, when, next morning, permission was 
given for Ned to sit by the fire in the kitchen, 
and for Lionel to go in for a few minutes to 
see him, the interview between them was rather 
different from what the latter had anticipated. 
Ned was still pale and languid from his recent 
battle with the waves, and, though he smiled 
when Lionel entered with something of his former 
roguish expression, he was yet in some respects 
very different from the unthinking fearless boy 
who had gone forth from his home two years ago. 
Lionel could not but observe the alteration. 
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but he took no notice ; and sitting down beside 
Ned, began talking cheerfully, and asking ques- 
tions about the wrecked vessel and its crew. 
Fortunately Ned was still ignorant of Lionel's 
attempts to rescue him on the previous day, so 
that there was no consciousness on that point to 
come between them ; but it was very evident that 
he rather avoided giving any explanation of why 
he was in the vessel at all, and Lionel felt in- 
clined to fear that he had some cause to be 
ashamed of his position there. 

Not much more could be said, Ned being for- 
bidden to-day to talk for long at a time; and 
Lionel, having promised to pay him a longer visit 
in his mother's cottage, whither his uncle was to 
remove him in the afternoon, had left the kitchen, 
and was running out at the back door, on his way 
to some of his usual haunts, when he met Mrs 
Harding coming across the poultry-yard. 

She stopped at the sight of him ; and after a 
brief enquiry after Ned, of whom she had already 
heard that morning, and a friendly word or twc» 
concerning her friends in the Isle of Wight, whom 
Lionel had occasionally seen, she ventured to thank 
him for his efforts on Ned's behalf. 

Lionel coloured directly, and looked at her as 
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if half surprised. " Oh no, Nelly," he said, "pray 
don't thank me. I never knew it was Ned at alL 
I only made a plunge at the rope when I saw it, 
and I believe I should have been drowned my- 
self if it hadn't been for your brother-in-law and 
Jem; it was all their doing. As it is,'' he went 
on hurriedly, " I shall be off to Seaview almost 
directly. IVe had famous long holidays tins 
time. Mr Clifford gave me a month longer, while 
they were repairing the house — so it has been 
awfully jolly ; but I shall have to go now. I 'U 
come and see you first, though, Nelly, and take 
anything you like to your people there. They 've 
got the jolliest little cottage ever I saw ; it 's a 
perfect gem of a place, and such roses ! But I 'm 
keeping you from Ned. So, good-bye for just 
now — I am so glad Ned is back again;" and 
waving his hand, Lionel sprung over the gate, 
and bounded up the hill into the woods be- 
yond, where he generally roamed about half the 
morning. 

Mrs Harding looked after him as he disap- 
peared, with his bright face and active move- 
ments, with a smile of fond admiration; then 
she turned towards the house, and prepared for 
the first meeting with her wandering boy. 
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A day or two subsequently, in the afternoon, 
Ned was seated by Ms mother's fireside, Mrs 
Harding opposite to him, with her knitting, busily 
at work, and Kate, on a little stool, between 
them. The latter had grown a good deal taller, 
and looked much stronger ; but her face, as she 
gazed at her brother with all her old proud affec- 
tion, had still the innocent guileless expression, 
and the look of unconscious trust and confidence, 
that had perhaps more real influence over the 
boy's rough spirit, than even he himself was 
aware of. 

"Now, isn't it nice, Ned?" the little girl 
said, trying hard to interest her brother in her 
doings at the village-schooL " I have liked the 
school so much better since Miss Morton came to 
live with the minister, because we learn to sew 
now ; and we get singing too— Miss Morton comes 
three times a week, in the afternoon, to teach us. 
Isn't that good of her, Ned?" 

"Yes, I daresay,'' replied Ned, rather gruffly;' 
" but she wouldn't do it unless she liked it." 

" Oh, no ; but, Ned, I think it is so good of 
her to like it," returned Kate. " You know, it 
can't be much pleasure to a lady like her. Some of 
the little ones are so stupid at first^ and give her 
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a great deal of trouble^ and yet she never minds 
a bit." 

''And you, being one of the big ones, are m 
clever, I suppose, and give her no trouble ? " said 
Ned, pulling his sister's light brown hair. 

" No, no, Ned, I didn't mean that — we all 
give her plenty of trouble; but you know, mother 
has taught me to sew ever since I was quite little, 
before you ever went away, Neddy, so I would 
be stupid indeed, if I didn't know more about it 
than the wee ones who have only just begun." 

" I wonder if Miss Morton would teach me to 
sew — ^it would be awfully convenient on board 
ship. Has she a class for boys ? or does Mr Tom 
teach them 1 " 

Katie laughed. " No, you silly Ned, of course 
not, not to sew ;"^but you might go to Mr Tom's 
class on Sundays if you liked. Mightn't he, 
mother 1 " 

" Yes, indeed," Mrs Harding replied, without 
looking up from her work, " when he is well, and 
able to walk so far; at least, I know Mr Tom 
would welcome him if he did." 

"Catch me!" said Ned, in an undertone. 
" If I want preaching, I can go to the kirk." 

Kate was rather alarmed at this appearance of 
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return to her brother's old defiant manner, which 
had not as yet manifested itself since his arrival; 
I at she had tact enough not to press the matter, 
and hastened to change the subject. 

"I'll tell you what Miss Morton could do 
though, Ned," she said ; " if you stay all winter, 
she would teach you to sing beautiful." 

It was Ned's turn to laugh now. " I daresay 
she would, Katie, about as beautiful as a raven or 
an owl : I left my voice behind me in the Pacific. 
But if she 's such a grand teacher, you sing some- 
thing now, and let me hear what it's like." 

" Oh, yes, Ned ; will I sing a hymn or a songi 
Mother likes the hymns best, but some of the 
songs are very pretty too." 

" Sing a song first," said her mother, " and the 
hymn afterwards, and then Ned can see which he 
likes best. Won't that do, dearl" she added, 
putting her hand on Ned's arm. 

" Oh, yes, mother," he replied, wearily. " I 
just want to hear her sing. I don't care what 
the words are." 

"Well, then, I will sing * Sweet Music' first," 
said Kate ; " that was the last I learned." 

And in a very soft clear voice, Kate sang the 
following words : — 
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*' Seek'st thou sweet music, gentle child. 
To soothe thee in the desert wild 
Of this rough world, where there seems none 
To call the orphan boy his own ?' 

** Seek'st thou sweet music ? seek it still ; 
No rarer joy thy heart can fill ; 
But thou shalt find it nearer far 
Than in the realms of moon or star. 

" If first thine own pure song arise 
In trusting gladness to the skies, 
Deep echoes of response shall come 
To greet thee from a Father's home. 

** Only, when turned to life again. 
Forget thT)u not thine upward strain. 
Let loving words and actions be 
The refrain of that melody. 

** Then mayest thou hear, in Nature's voice. 
Tones that shall make thy heart rejoice ; 
The murm'ring brook, the whispering treoB^ 
Shall bear sweet music on the breeze. 

" And ev'n amidst thy comrades' glee 
Thou 'It trace faint sounds of harmony, 
dhadowM in kindly deeds which prove 
The first notes of the song of love. 

" So shall sweet music gild thy lot. 
Thy loneliness be all forgot ; 
So shalt thou strike, 'mid Earth's employ, 
The op'ning chords of Heaven's joy." 
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" I don't call that a song," was Ned's ungracious 
remark when his little sister stopped, " it's more 
like ahymn ;'' then seeing Kate looked disappointed, 
he added more gently, ^' But it's real bonnie, and 
you 're a capital singer ; come now, give us some- 
thing different." 

Kate was comforted directly, and sang with 
great spirit one of her holiday ditties, which seemed 
to please Ned better, for he joined in occasionally, 
with a very grufif bass. 

'' Let us haste to the mountains, 
All covered with heather ; 
Let us drink of the fountains, 

And breathe the fresh air. 
The wild goats are bounding, 
The echoes resounding ; 
Let us play here together, 

Till Evening draws near. 

** Let us cull the wild flowers, 
And wreathe them together, 
While we rest in the bowers 

Which Nature has made. 
The green mountain ash boughs^ 
The hawthorn and wild rose — 
How sweet in this weather, 

To bask in their shade ! 

" But we are forgetting — 
So pleasant these hours — 
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So, laden viik fl!nra% 
We all liMtcB komeL" 

JoBt as Katie snug the last worda, the door of 
tbe eotta^ ms pushed ge&tfy opcn, and Idood 
i^ipeaied an the threshold, 

^^ Justin time^ Kate," he said, takiiigoff his atcsw 
haty and bmshing his cnriy hair off his forehead, 
^^ jost in time to hear the end of your pretty song; 
I Ve had snch a ran from Eaglescrag. Tom sent 
me down to ask if yon would come up to the 
Tower this afternoon, XeUy ; they're all at sixes 
and sevens there ; you know papa has been away 
for a few days, and he came home last night, and 
now the cook has taken herself oS, and the nursery- 
maid, Jackson, is in a huff; and Ada and Julia 
are at their wits' ends. So they thought, if Ned 
was pretty well, you would perhaps come up and 
help them?" 

" Oh, yes, my dear, 1 11 do that with pleasure," 
replied tbe widow, " but they should have sent 
sooner. I would have gone in the morning if I 
bad known." 

Oh, they wanted Eustace to come before 
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breakfast, I believe/' returned Lionel, laughing, 
''but he wouldn't; he said it was none of his 
business. But then you see, Nelly, they are partly 
busy getting things ready for me to take away, 
so I was in duty bound to come and get you 
for them, if I could j and I was to say that your 
brother-in-law would be there to see you home at 
night. — Do you feel better to-day, Ned? Getting 
all right r' 

Mrs Harding prepared with alacrity to attend 
to the summons, and Lionel having promised to 
sit beside Ned for a few minutes, Katie, to her 
great delight, was free to accompany her mother 
for part of the way. 

When the two lads were thus left alone, Ned 
was at first very silent. He had by this time heard 
the particulars about the shipwreck from his 
mother, and the consciousness that he ought to 
make some acknowledgment of Lionel's part in 
it, made him moody and constrained in manner. 

But Lionel, having no such thought in his 
mind, was all eagerness to hear something of the 
ways and customs of foreign lands, and by draw- 
ing Ned on to talk of this, the conversation soon 
became more animated between them. 

At last Ned suddenly stopped in his descrip- 
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tions, and broke off with, " I say, Mr Lionel, it 
was awful good in you to get yourself drenched, 
that day, trying to help me. I never knew till 
mother told me, but I 've thought a deal of yon, 
and I 'd like to do you a good turn for it" 

" No, no, Ned, don't think of that," said Lionel, 
^^ there 's nothing to talk about ; go on with what 
you are telling me." 

" Oh, that '11 keep well enough," returned Ned, 
" but you see, Mr Lionel, I 've got hold of a secret ; 
and if you 'U promise never to let on that I told 
you, I'll put you up to it." 

" A secret, IS'ed i what is it ? " exclaimed 
Lionel, quite interested. " I won't tell any one, 
you may be sure of that ; at least," he added, 
with sudden recollection, " unless I ought." 

" Will you promise not to teU the Colonel or 
Mr Tom, or the lady at the Cottage?" said 
Ned, looking intently at Lionel with a dark look 
in his brown eyes, which the latter did not 
quite like. 

" Not papa or Tom ? " he said, in a doubtful 
tone. " Why, Ned, what can they have to do 
with any secret of yours ? I won't tell them if 
you don't want ; but I don't believe they would 
care to know if I did." 
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"Ah! wouldn't they? I can tell you, Mr 
Lionel, it is more about you than me." 

" More about me ! why, Ned, that must be 
nonsense — ^you can't know any secret about me." 
And Lionel laughed. ^' Come, tell me, like a good 
feUow, what it is, and then it won't be a secret 
any longer." 

" No : I '11 not tell till you promise to keep it to 
yourself," was Ned*s reply. 

Lionel saw that, in Ned's imagination, at least, 
the matter was more serious than he had at first 
supposed, and he was strongly tempted to give the 
required promise, and to hear all that could be told; 
but some feeling which he could scarcely define 
seemed to keep him back from doing so; and 
after a few moments' hesitation, during which he 
glanced out of the window, and perceived to his 
relief that Katie was returning, he got up, and 
holding out his hand to take leave, said, *' Well, I 
think I won't hear it, then, Ned ; I know you mean 
it kindly ; but if there's any secret about me in the 
wind, papa wiU tell me best himself. Good-bye." 
And before Ned had recovered from his astonish- 
ment at Lionel's want of curiosity, the latter 
was speeding over the moor, passing Kate 
with some laughing words, and never slacken- 
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ing his pace till he disappeared into the woods 
of Eaglescrag. 

Later in the evening of the same day, Lionel 
and Eustace were enjoying themselves together, 
crouching over the fire in their aunfs little draw- 
ing-room, Miss St Clair being engaged in another 
part of the house. 

Lionel was talking of Ned and his secret. 
** You know, Eu," he said, " I believe myself that 
it 's all humbug ; but I wouldn't let him tell it 
for fear of making mischief.*' 

*' O Leo ! why didn't youl" said Eustace, to 
whom the idea of a secret was delightful ; " it 
would have been such fun ! you can't tell what it 
is — and about you, too ! If I had been there, 
wouldn't I have got it out of Master Ned V* 

" I don't believe it 's anything at all," returned 
Lionel ; " but if it is, we 'U hear it time enough. 
If he had told me straight-out I would have lis- 
tened, but I could not promise to keep it from 
papa and Tom." 

*' Why not ?" said Eustace ; " it was not your 
fault if he chose to talk about it." 

Lionel looked thoughtfully into the fire for 
some minutes ere he spoke ; then he said, " Oh, 
well, perhaps not, but that 's my idea of it, Eu ; so 
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Ned must just keep the secret for his own delec- 
tation in the meanwhile. And here comes Aunt 
Lily ! — and tea too.*' 

No more passed on that subject between the 
two boys ; and Lionel thought that Eustace had 
come to the same conclusion as he himself had 
done — ^but it was not so. Eustace saw that it 
would be in vain to urge Lionel to any other 
course, but deep down in his mind he resolved to 
make every efifort ill his own power for the dis- 
covery of this secret, whatever it was. 

For the next day or two, however, Lionel's 
departure for Seaview was the main point of in- 
terest in both households ; and though in most 
respects the going thither was a much more 
pleasurable prospect to himself than it had for- 
merly been, still Lionel had one new cause of 
anxiety on this occasion, in the precarious state of 
his father's health, which, in moments of quiet- 
ness, saddened and subdued him in no ordinary 
degree — the more so that, there being no positive 
illness, nothing was said of it from day to day 
among the family generally. 

Tom indeed, when Lionel confided his mis- 
givings to him, replied in a tone of such despond- 
ency, as convinced the latter that his fears were 
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not without foundation ; and Miss St Clair also 
looked anxious and dispirited ; but nothing more 
explicit was said, and the day of Lionel's setting 
out arrived. In the early morning he ran over to 
Eaglescrag to take leave. Colonel St Clair was 
not yet up, but he sent for is boy to come to 
him, and seemed particularly bright and che6^ 
ful ; so that, had it not been for a peculiar look 
of wistful tenderness in his gentle blue eyes 
as he said farewell, Lionel would have left him 
quite cheered, and encouraged to h6pe the best 

As it was, the impression of that moment was 
one he never afterwards lost. 

"You will tell me, Tom, won't you, if yon 
think he is worse," were Lionel's parting words 
to his elder brother, '< you will not hide anything 
from me.* 

" No, no — no indeed, my dear Lionel,*' replied 
Tom, as, with his arm twined round his young 
brother's neck, they stood together for a moment 
at the stile, ere Lionel pursued his way back to 
Woodbank ; " I will write myself often, and let 
you know how he goes on ; he may raUy much 
more than we expect. Good-bye, my boy, we 
shall miss you very much." 

And as Lionel hastened across the fields, each 
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time he turned his head to catch another glimpse 
of his home, he still saw Tom leaning over the 
stile, following him with his eyes, and waving his 
hand in token of adieu once more. 

Eustace went to Woodbank in the little boat, 
and accompanied Lionel to the steamer. 

On his return to the shore, after watching to 
see the last curl of smoke vanish round the Point, 
he turned up a narrow path which led him past 
Woodbank, and by a circuitous route to Mrs 
Harding's cottage. 

The day was very fine and warm for September, 
and Ned was sitting on a little bench outside 
the door. 

This was exactly what Eustace wished; he 
was rather afraid of Mrs Harding, not being at 
all sure that she would approve of his present 
purpose. 

The widow came to the door as he walked up 
the path, and looked both surprised and pleased 
at the sight of him, for Eustace was not so fre- 
quent a visitor as Lionel 

"Won't you come in, Master Eustace?" she 
said ; " or would you rather stay with Ned ? he 's 
real well to-day." 

" Oh ! I '11 just stay here, thank you, Nelly. 
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I only came for a minute after seeing Lionel 
off/' 

Mrs Harding did not press him further, but it 
was evident that she did not wish the interview 
to be a private one, as she kept the door open, 
and came out every two or three minutes to make 
some remark. 

At last, just as Eustace was beginning to be 
afraid he would fail of his aim, a man with car- 
penter's tools in his hand came up to the gate, 
and asked Mrs Harding to show him the broken 
part of the fence round her little fields as Mr St 
Clair had sent him to mend it. 

Eustace and Ned being in this way given an 
opportunity for confidential talk if they wished 
it, the former lost no time in carrying out the 
intention with which he had come to the cottage. 

" I say, Ned," he began, " what was that 
secret you were mentioning to Lionel ] I did 
not say so to him j but was it about the papers?" 

" Ay, was it," replied Ned, " but, Mr Eustace, 
you '11 promise no to tell the Colonel Mr Tom 
would be terrible angry if he knew." 

Eustace had a conscience, though a somewhat 
dormant one ; and on the first instant he felt as 
Lionel had done before, that Ned's expressed 
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conviction was a decided reason for letting the 
matter rest. But his self-will was as strong as 
his spirit of curiosity; and when this opening 
for gratifying it was before him, he would not, 
like his more noble-minded brother, resist the 
impulse to further enquiry. 

" Oh, well," he said, " I don't care much for 
Tom ; and, besides, he shall never know. I will 
not tell any one, Ned, if you will only trust me. 
Just whisper it to me, do, Ned, before your mother 
comes back." 

Poor Eustace ! Bent as he was upon having 
his own way, what would he not have given, a 
few minutes later, that those whispered words 
had never been spoken ] 

Edward put his mouth close to Eustace's ear, 
and whispered low. It was but one short sentence, 
soon uttered, but the effect upon his listener was 
of a nature little anticipated by the thoughtless 
sailor boy. 

Eustace started violently, and then became so 
pale, that Ned for a moment thought he was 
going to faint; but, by a great effort, he re- 
covered himself directly, and, his colour return- 
ing, he looked round to see if any one were near, 
and then in a hurried tone said, " Oh, no, Ned, 
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you must have mistaken. It can't be true ; it 
mustn't be true ! '* 

" Well, I can't say for that, sir ; but it *8 my 
belief it 's true ; and them I told you of believed 
it too, or they wouldn't have said what they did. 
I heard it as plain as I hear you now. But mind, 
this is all between you and me, sir." 

" Oh, yes," said Eustace, with a sigh which 
was a sort of gasp. "No fear of my telling 

that. Oh, dear ! how could " but here the 

sight of Mrs Harding returning cut him short; 
and, getting up hastily, he went to meet her, and 
after exchanging a few words of no special im- 
port, set ojff to return home. 

The widow observed his manner, and thought 
to herself that he seemed in unusual haste to be 
gone; but, though she looked narrowly at her 
son when she rejoined him, Ned was too well 
versed in commanding his countenance, to afford 
her any clue to what had passed during her brief 
absence. 

From that day, however, there came a change 
over Eustace, which lasted for many months, and 
of which every one round him took notice, but 
no one could understand. He had a quietness 
and gravity of manner which was quite foreign 
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to his usual habits; and when, a week or two 
after Lionel's departure, the time arrived for him 
also to return to school, instead of the grumbling 
and discontent which of late had been the ordinary 
accompaniments of that epoch, he prepared with 
the greatest alacrity for going, and left Eagles- 
crag so willingly, that those who remained behind 
were much inclined to think that in his present 
state of feeling he found any change a relief. 




CHAPTER XTL 

THE TELEOBAM. 

** Oh, please, papa, don't decide- till Lionel comes, 
and Henry Delamere — Mr Delamere, I mean. I 
feel so sure they would like the concert best^** 
said Violet Clifford, as she stood by her father's 
side one bright day in the second spring that had 
come round since Lionel's last visit to Eagles- 
crag ; and looked out on the busy scene of con- 
stant movement, which is the daily life of Lon- 
don, even in its quieter West-end localities. 

" I don't think so," rejoined her brother, who 
was now a sturdy fellow of eleven years old, 
while Violet was still the same tall, slender girl, 
with lily-white skin and hazel eyes. " I don't 
think so," he repeated, as he mounted the arm of 
a sofa behind his father and sister ; " my sensa- 
tions tell me that Lionel would like the Poly- 
technic better ; he has often said that he wanted 
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to see it, and it 's selfish of you, Violet, to try to 
prevent his going." 

" But Lionel is very fond of music^-I know 
he is," said Violet, meekly; " and you would like 
the concert too, Johnnie/' 

" No, I shouldn't, when I want to go some- 
where else, Miss Violet ; does not your sagacity 
perceive that ? " 

" But, Johnnie, I think Violet is right," said 
Mr Clifford. " We had better wait till we have all 
our party together, and see what -the general 
opinion is. The Polytechnic is open every day, 
so we need not miss it altogether by going to 
the concert." 

" But what if I don't like the concert, papa ? 
Mamma told me, before we came, that it was all 
grave music — that 's no fun at all — it will be 
just like going to church; I can do that at 
home." 

Mr Clifford smiled. " Not exactly, my boy ; 
I think it would please you ; but if we decide 
upon going, you shall have your choice; and, 
you know, we have a week before us. There will 
be time to see and hear a great deal besides." 

" Oh, yes, papa," said Violet, " and then 
Johnnie is sure to like the Zoological Gardens, 
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where we are to go to-morrow. You know we 
can't all like exactly the same things, Johnnie." 

" Can't we, madam V said Johnnie, drawing 
himself up to his full height, " that is a most re- 
markable discovery ! And so I am to go to a 
concert which you like, I suppose, and you are to 
go to the Zoological Gardens which / like ! No- 
thing could be clearer. Papa! do you under- 
stand V 

" I understand that you are very likely to fall 
off that sofa, if you don't take care, and to break 
some of your aunt's pretty china by the way, in 
which case I am afraid the end would be that, 
whether you liked it or not, you would have to 
stay at home altogether." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Johnnie, " what a fearful 
ideal Look out, Violet!" and with a sudden 
leap he alighted behind his father's chair, on the 
back of which he now took up his station. 

"There now!" he said, "just in good time; 
my eyes are more discerning than yours, papa, or 
Violet's either, for truly I perceive Mr Delamere 
and Lionel coming round the comer in a cab." 

"O Johnnie! do you?" said Violet, opening 
the window to have a better view. " Oh, yes, 
there is Lionel putting his head out to look at us." 
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" You will have to say Mr St Clair too, soon, 
Violet," said her father, smiling ; " don't you know 
Lionel is almost seventeen % " 

" Oh, but, papa, he seems just like Lionel still. 
Please don't make us change, — these holidays," 
said Violet, looking up so innocently in Mr Clif- 
ford's face, as he rose and stood behind her, that 
he could not but smile again as he replied. 

" Well, not these holidays, perhaps. We will 
let you have your liberty till Christmas; but when 
Lionel goes to college, we shall see how grand he 
wiU be." 

" I don't believe it," said Johnnie, in a confi- 
dent tone ; " Lionel will never be grand. He is 
not like Townsend ; and he is not nearly so grave 
as Delamere ; and, whatever Violet does, I mean 
to call him Lionel all my life." 

" Well, 1 don't suppose it will make much dif- 
ference what a harum-scarum like you calls him," 
returned Mr Clifford; " but jump down now, my 
boy, and don't chatter quite so fast. Here they 
come." 

The door of* the room opened, and the two 
youths entered, both considerably altered in ap- 
pearance since they spent the summer together at 
Woodbankj Henry Delamere having been at Ox- 
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ford for the last six months, and having therefore 
entered upon all the privileges of manhood, while 
Lionel, though his bright young face retained 
much of its boyish look, and his figure was very 
slight, had yet grown so tall, and had so much 
ease and gracefulness of manner, as to seem nearly 
entitled to the same distinction. 

The two friends had, at this time, just returned 
from a visit of a few days to Henry's uncle, who, 
having left India and settled in England, had 
now a home to offer his nephew ; and as it had 
been a long-talked-of project, that Mr Clifford 
should take his two elder children to London for 
a week during the Easter vacation, at the earnest 
entreaty of the latter, Henry and Lionel were in- 
cluded in the treat. 

The period which had elapsed since Lionel's 
last visit to the north had been one of much inte- 
rest and anxiety. Colonel St Clair, having spent 
nearly a year in the softer climate of Devonshire, 
and rallied far beyond the expectations of his 
family, felt himself so improved in health that he 
had Ventured to return to Eaglescrag in the pre- 
vious October, and had remained there during 
the winter. 

Lionel had visited him on several occasions m 
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Devonshire for a few days at ja time ; but having 
spent his summer holidays that year in a tour to 
the lakes with Mr and Mrs Clififord and Violet, 
he had seen but little comparatively of his own 
family. Eustace, indeed, had been kindly asked 
by Mr Clifford to be of the party ; but for some 
reason or other, only known to himself, he had 
declined going; and, indeed, he had of late seemed 
to avoid LioneFs society as much as he could, 
greatly to the latter*s surprise and mortification. 
Emily, however, had been invited to go instead, 
and this had been a source of great pleasure both 
to herself and to Violet, who was delighted to 
have so lively a companion of her own age; and 
to Lionel, too, his sister's society afforded much 
amusement and satisfaction. 

Mr and Mrs St Clair, with little Arthur, had 
also joined the party for a few days at Keswick, 
on their way to Devonshire; and Lionel had 
greatly enjoyed one or two rambles with Tom in the 
beautiful scenery of the Westmoreland mountains. 

Tom was in much better spirits than he had 
been in the year before, and many a merry dis- 
cussion passed between him and Lionel, though 
on this occasion their conversations never touched 
upon any point exactly personal. 
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This was probably owing in part to Lionel's 
growing reserve, and also to the rapid unfolding 
of his mind, which led him now to take an inte- 
rest in many things beyond the sphere of home 
associations, and to form and express his opinions 
on questions of the day, in a way, and with i 
freshness and originality of idea, which highly 
entertained his brother, while it increased bis 
hopes that Lionel was on the way to be, what he 
had formerly recommended to him as his aim, i 
whole man ! The matter of Lionel's future call- 
ing had not been directly mentioned between 
them ; but Tom gathered, from the general tone 
of his young brother's remarks, that, as yet, he 
was of the same mind as when they had, a yeir 
and a half previously, conversed on the subject 

Since then the brothers had not met, and this 
year Lionel was eagerly looking forward to an- 
other pleasant holiday in the Highlands. 

Colonel St Clair had once or twice, in the coarse 
of correspondence, perceived signs of Lionel's wish 
to enter the church, and he had not plainly discour- 
aged the idea further than by saying that Lionel 
had better go to Oxford first, and that, after some 
time spent there, he would be of a more fitting age 
to judge of what was advisable in the future. 
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This was not exactly what Lionel wished, as 
he had other views in his own head ; but as yet 
he had not expressed them, and, consequently, 
he now expected to repair to Oxford after the 
following Christmas vacation. 

Between Mr Clifford and his pupil the bond of 
mutual attraction which had marked the opening 
of their intercourse, was ever drawing them more 
closely to each other, and each short period of 
separation seemed only, when over, to have ren- 
dered their friendship more completely intimate 
and confidential 

This visit to London might be termed Lionel's 
first acquaintance with the great city ; for, though 
lie had frequently spent a night there on his way 
to Seaview, he had never before remained longer ; 
and he was now of an age to appreciate the won- 
ders of that wondrous place more thoroughly than 
he might have done had he been introduced to 
them sooner. 

" Welcome back, both of you," said Mr Clifford, 
as Lionel followed his friend into the room. 
" You have arrived exactly at the right moment, 
Lionel. Violet and Johnnie cannot agree as to 
our sight-seeing, and the decision is to be referred 
to you." 
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" To me ! I am afraid I know very little about 
it, sir," returned Lionel ; " not much more than 
Johnnie does himsell But I will do my best 
Come, Jack, what do you mean by setting up to 
know better than Violet ? Don t you know ladies 
always have their choice 1 " 

" Have they though ! '* said Johnnie. " I hope 
not. It would be very tiresome if they had — they 
always choose such stupid things ! Now, Lionel, 
tell me, wouldn't you rather go and see all the 
funny things at the Polytechnic than sit listening 
to a dull, solemn concert ? " 

" That depends," replied Lionel " Concerts 
are quite in my line, Johnnie ; and I should like 
it intensely if it is good, as it is almost sore to 
be. But, Johnnie, I can tell you what you would 
like better than either, and that is to go with 
Delamere and me to see a cricket-match at the 
famous cricket-ground. ** 

"Oh! wouldn't that be jolly 1" exckimed 
Johnnie, his ideas turned at once into a new 
channel ; and he being thus quieted for the pre- 
sent, a discussion ensued between the other 
members of the party, which ended, as Violet 
privately decided in her own mind, in the most 
delightful and satisfactory manner possible. 
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Johnnie was to be allowed to go to the cricket- 
match with Henry and Lionel next day, while Mr 
Clifford and Violet attended the concert alone ; 
but as Lionel was very unwilling to give up the 
musical treat altogether, it was settled that tickets 
should also be procured for the oratorio of 
Mendelssohn's Elijah, which was announced to 
be given on the last evening of their proposed 
stay in London. 

The intermediate days were to be spent in 
visiting as many places of interest as possible. 
Lionel was very desirous of seeing the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, and the water-colour 
drawings, for his artistic taste was as strong as 
ever, and as yet he had enjoyed but few oppor- 
tunities of seeing good pictures. 

Thus all was happUy settled, and every one 
pleased; and as Easter happened to have been 
very late, and the weather unusually warm and 
fine for the time of year — ^the trees and grass 
in the parks and gardens having just acquired 
that verdant freshness which is so beautiful, and 
yet lasts for so short a time in London — ^there 
seemed to be every prospect of the long-antici- 
pated treat turning but a complete success. 

And so it would indeed have been, had not 
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other circumstances intervened. Lionel paid many 
subsequent visits to the metropolis, but he always 
looked back to that first week of revelling among 
its delights with a recollection of more unmingled 
and vivid enjoyment than he ever felt again in 
connection with it. The impression, perhaps, was 
deepened by succeeding events. 

The evening of the oratorio arrived, and all 
went together to hear it. Some of the most 
celebrated singers of the day were among the 
performers, and the choruses were full and most 
melodiously sustained. Even Johnnie allowed 
that it was not so very stupid after all; and 
Lionel and Violet were entranced in an ecstacy of 
pleasure at the sweet sounds, the harmony of 
which was so far beyond anything they had ever 
heard before. 

The simplicity and sweetness of the sacred 
words, as given in many of the solos and trios, 
lingered especially in Lionel's ear, as, the concert 
over, they drove home through the still crowded 
streets. He sprang out of the cab, as it stopped 
at the door in Wilton Crescent, and was gaily fol- 
lowing Mr Clifford and Violet into the house, 
when, in one instant, all thoughts of enjoyment 
were dashed to the ground. The old servant, 
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Wilmot, who had accompanied his master to 
London, stepped forward to meet Lionel, an 
ominous-looking blue paper in his hand — " A 
telegram for you, sir ; came half-an-hour ago." 

Full of apprehension, Lionel tore the missive 
open. Only a few words : — 

'' Thomas St Clair to Lionel St Clair.— My 
father is seriously ill. Come at once by Glasgow 
route." 

The first shock of this summons almost petri- 
fied Lionel. He seemed scarcely to know what 
he was doing or saying, and hardly understood 
his tutor's assurance that it was not possible for 
him to set off till the following morning, so that 
he had a few hours before him for rest, and for 
making all needful preparations. But Mr Clifford, 
with his native tenderness and judicious tact, 
arranged everything for him, and at length so far 
soothed and calmed him, that he was persuaded 
to go to bed, and to try to obtain a few hours' 
sleep before starting. 

Lionel scarcely spoke. Mechanically he obeyed 
all Mr Clifford's instructions; and, when the 
morning came, he appeared pale and tired-look- 
ing, but yet quite collected and quiet. 

Mr Clifford and Henry Delamere went with 
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him to the station, and it was not till he had 
taken leave of his tutor that his fortitude gave 
way; but when he found himself alone in the 
railway carriage, and as the train moved ofl^ he 
saw his two kind friends on the platform following 
him with eyes full of concern on his account^ 
Lionel threw himself down on the seat, and, secure 
from all observation, gave full vent to his hitherto 
pent-up feelings. 

This in some measure did him good, and he 
was able to keep up pretty well for the rest of 
the journey, which, indeed, seemed like one long 
dream ; but it did come to an end at last ; and 
when Lionel found himself standing on the deck 
of the steamer, opposite Eaglescrag, and saw Tom 
and Eustace approaching in the little boat, and 
waving to him in a way which he knew meant 
he had not come too late, he felt as if half his 
troubles were over. 

" This is well, Lionel," said Tom, as they rowed 
towards the shore. " My father is rather better. 
We hope that there is no immediate danger — ^to- 
day at least ; but he is terribly weak, and has so 
longed to see you. I think the anxiety has made 
him worse." 

Eustace did not say much, but he gazed at 
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Lionel with a look of yearning affection in his 
dark eyes, so different from his usual manner, 
that the latter was quite struck and touched by it. 
Ada received her brother with open arms as he 
entered the house. " O Lionel ! " was all she 
could say; and then Emily came, followed by 
her Aunt Lily, all bent on doing their utmost to 
soften the shock of such an arrivaL Even Julia 
was most kind and sympathising in manner. 

Lionel's thoughts, however, were all in the 
sick-room. He was impatient to go thither at 
once j but after a little while Tom persuaded him 
to wait till the next morning. Colonel St Clair 
was relieved by hearing of his arrival, and they 
hoped he might sleep ; and Lionel being himself 
a good deal fatigued, Tom thought the interview 
had better be postponed for a few hours. 

On the following morning, when Lionel came 
down quite rested and refreshed to breakfast, he 
met Dr Wilson coming out of the dining-room. 
" Good morning," he said ; " glad to see you, 
my boy. The Colonel has had a tolerable night, 
and the sooner you go to him the better." 

Tom was not in the room, nor did he appear 
till the very silent party were just finishing break- 
fast, when he came in, and said^ as he laid his 
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hand lightly on Lionel's shoulder, "Will yoa 
come with me now, Leo 1 " 

Lionel followed him into the hall, and up stai|8» 
where he stopped at Colonel St Clair's door, and 
in a low voice he said, " You will find him altered, 
Lionel. Promise me that whatever he says to 
you you will try to keep calm — he is so very 
weak. You must not stay above ten minutes." 

There was a peculiar gentleness in Tom's man- 
ner, and Lionel felt overawed ; but he answered 
firmly, " I will. You may trust me, Tom." And 
then Tom opened the door, and Lionel went in 
alone. 

Colonel St Clair was sitting up in bed, sap- 
ported by pillows. He looked very much reduced, 
and quite pale ; but his eyes were bright, and his 
smile had its usual sweetness, as he held out both 
hands to welcome Lionel. 

" My dear Lionel ! " he said, embracing him 
fondly. " My darling boy, I feared I should not 
see you here again." 

Lionel could not venture to speak, and for 
some minutes there was silence. Then Colonel 
St Clair asked a question or two about his jour- 
ney, and remarked on his having grown, and at 
last he told him to be sure to remember him to 
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Mr Clifford, all in very broken, feeble accents ; 
and Lionel replied as quietly as he could ; but 
just as, in accordance with Tom's desire, the latter 
was beginning to think he had stayed long enough, 
Colonel St Clair drew from beneath his pillow 
his large old-fashioned gold watch, and a thick 
letter, carefully sealed. " Lionel," he said, " I 
am going to leave you very soon ; but, my dear 
child, the God of the fatherless will be with you. 
He has been with you in the past." 

The sick man paused for a moment, as he met 
the look of surprise with which Lionel was regard- 
ing him ; but he went on again directly : " And 
now, before we part, I wish to tell you myself 
that there is, that there always has been, a secret 
concerning you and me, which wiU soon become 
known to you. I give you this letter, which you 
must promise me to open on the day you are 
seventeen. It will tell you all. I had hoped to 
spend that day with you, but it must not be. 
Tom will explain what you do not understand. 
Only, Lionel, dear, whatever you feel about it, 
remember I have ever loved you more^ not less, 
than I seemed to do ; and you have been indeed 
a precious son to me. Never doubt that. I give 
you this watch to keep in memory of our many 
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happy days together, and Tom and Mr Cliffc 
will do all they can to supply my place." 
Lionel took the letter and the watch, a 
\ \ having laid them on the little table which stc 

j near, he leaned over the bed in silent reverei 

and sorrow. In looking back upon the sec 
afterwards, he often almost wondered how 
could have refrained from exclamations of ast 
ishment and dismay, and he felt then that it 1: 
been by a great effort of self-command that 
had done so ; but Tom's caution, backed by 1 
influence so long before established, had sea! 
his lips ; and perhaps the dim foreboding of chai 
* J and unknown evil which came over his mind e'^ 

at that solemn moment, helped to make any oj 
expression of his feelings difficult, and' aim 
impossible. 

Tom met him as he was leaving the room, w 
the letter and the watch in his hand. Lioi 
with a sudden impulse, clung to his brother o 
vulsively. " O Tom ! '* he said, " you know." 
"Yes, Lionel, I know," Tom answered, 
gently as if he had been speaking to little Arth 
" Don t mention it to any one else just now. 
will tell you all, my poor fellow ! I am so so 
' for you." 
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A few days of mingled hope and fear succeeded, 
and then, on one stormy evening, when the sun 
was setting in lurid splendour over the ruffled 
waters of the bay, and heavy black clouds were 
hanging over mountains and rocks, the fatherless 
family of Colonel St Clair sat together by fire- 
light in the darkened library, and sought, by 
mutual tenderness and whispered words of love, 
to comfort each other for the absence of that 
centre round which all had till now more or less 
turned, as the mainspring of their domestic life. 

Ada and Emily, who for the Ifist few years had 
been their father's constant companions, and the 
sharers of his confidence, were at first almost in- 
consolable for his loss, and naturally the sympathy 
of all the others turned most warmly towards 
them ; but to each one it was a hard trial to part 
with a parent so deeply valued, and whose ex- 
ceeding affectionateness of disposition had pecu- 
liarly endeared him to his own children. 

But, though not of the immediate family, per- 
haps on none did the blow fall more heavily than 
it did on Miss St Clair, to whom the removal of 
her brother was the breaking of the last link 
which bound her to days gone by, and to the 
generation that had passed away. She was not 
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indeed without comfort as she thought of him, 
and, for herself, her brightest hopes and deepest 
trust were firmly anchored where no change could* 
move them; but yet, for a moment, the world 
looked dreary without the presence of the last 
companion of her youth ; and as she lay down to 
rest that night in her turret-room in the old Towfir, 
and heard the waves dashing wildly upon the 
rocks beneath, ever in her fitful slumbers the 
words of England's poet would ring with a mourn- 
ful cadence on her ear, — 

'' Break, break, break. 
At the foot of thy crags, sea ! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Shall never come back to me !** 



CHAPTER Xin. 

A VOICE FEOM THE PAST. 

Deep and sincere was tlie grief felt by the humble 
inhabitants of the Highland glen, when it became 
known among them that their kind friend and 
benefactor was indeed gone. Owing to his quiet 
reserved temperament, and also of late years to his 
feeble health, he had indeed held but little per- 
sonal intercourse with them; bufnotwithstanding 
this, he had all along taken great interest in many 
of the farmers and villagers, and had often, even 
during his periods of absence, been very influential 
in furthering their interests. 

More especially was his loss mourned in the 
families of John Douglas and Mrs Harding, the 
widow's attachment to her late mistress having 
given her a constant feeling of sympathy with all 
that concerned those of the name of St Clair; and 
John Douglas and his wife having, in a somewhat 
different way, been always in the service of th6 
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family, were also bound up, heart and hand, m 
the latter's weal and woe. 

The uncertainty, too, which Mrs Douglas felt 
as to future arrangements, and especially as to 
whether her favourite, Mr Tom, would continue 
to reside at Eaglescrag, greatly increased her con- 
cem, and when, a few days after Colonel St Clair's 
death, the trustees of the estate arrived at the 
Tower to attend the funeral, and afterwards re- 
turned to the house to have a private conference 
with Mr St Clair, her anxiety became so eager 
that she begged Jem, who was now established in 
his post as forester and under-steward, to go up 
in the evening of the next day and see if he could 
discover from Mr Lionel what had been the result 
of the interview. 

Jem, however, on his return, reported that very 
little had transpired. He had seen Mr Lionel, 
but had heard nothing beyond the fact that Mr 
Tom would remain at the Tower for the present, 
and that there would be another meeting of the 
trustees in July, when all would be definitely 
arranged and mada known. 

" And it's my belief, mother," added Jem, see- 
ing that Mrs Douglas looked far from satisfied, 
" that Mr Lionel knows no more himself." 
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Jem was right ; for that very afternoon, after 
all the strangers had departed, Tom called both 
Lionel and Eustace into the study, and after, with 
much kindness and consideration, telling them of 
the temporary arrangement that had been made, 
he concluded by saying, " In July you will know 
all I do about our mutual affairs. In the mean- 
while, I will just tell you, as I know you will be 
anxious about it, that Ada and Emily are well 
provided for, and Emily will go to school in the 
autumn. As for you, Eustace, my boy, I must 
do my best to help you and Lionel. You will 
both go back to your studies just now : it will 
be the best thing for you* So don't be out of 
heart." 

The boys tried to answer, but their hearts were 
full, and they could only say, in an unconnected 
manner, that they were glad their sisters would 
be comfortable. Tom was not surprised, knowing 
the anxiety that was burdening his mind, to see 
that Lionel was struggling with a multitude of 
conflicting feelings ; but Eustace's manner puzzled 
both his elder brother and Lionel. During the 
last few days, the latter had occasionally observed 
him regarding himself with the same expression 
that had so struck him on his first arrival ; but 
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beyond this, Eustace had given no sign of any 
wish to be either with Tom or Lionel, and though 
he had evidently felt his father's death very 
deeply, still Tom could not help suspecting that 
it was not altogether the cause of his altered 
demeanour. 

To Lionel's great relief, his Aunt Lily asked 
him to spend two nights with her at Woodbank 
before setting out for Seaview. It was a wel- 
come proposal, for the changed aspect of the 
house depressed his spirits. Even little Arthur's 
merriment failed to amuse him, and he dreaded 
the parting with Ada and Emily, the latter of 
whom followed him about the house and garden 
as if she found her only comfort in his society. 
He could not be certain, from Ada's manner, 
whether or not she had any knowledge of the 
mystery of the letter. She spoke and looked, he 
thought, differently from usual ; but then the sad 
scenes she had gone through might easily account 
for that ; and even if he had not been bound by 
a promise, he felt too sorry for her to inquire 
further. 

On the day he was to go he lingered long, 
wandering about from room to room, gazing upon 
all the familiar objects ^ if bidding farewell to 
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them in their old associations, and hovering round 
Emily, unwilling to say good-bye ; but the word 
was spoken at last, and after spending a few 
minutes alone with Tom, during which, do what 
they would, the fortitude of both nearly broke 
down, Lionel tore himself away, and rushed, 
rather than ran, by his accustomed walk through 
the glen and over the hill to Woodbank. 

*' Oh, dear !" he said, drawing a long breath 
as he reached the shade and seclusion of the 
trees, " if it had not been for Tom how could I 
have borne it 1" 

Never indeed had Lionel felt more grateful 
than he did now to this elder brother, for those 
judicious and friendly words which, nearly four 
years ago, had been the means of giving an impulse 
to his first efforts after self-controL The habit 
was greatly fixed and strengthened now, and the 
suspense and excitement roused in his mind by 
all that had passed within the past week, had 
shown him how much need he had to strive after 
it still ; but the very struggle this consciousness 
occasioned, led his thoughts back to that first trial 
of his boyhood, and taught him to value more than 
ever the friend who had then so opportunely come 
to his aid. 
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Musing on this he pursued his walk, the sweet 
spring air, and quiet murmur of sounds, tending 
to cdlm his agitated feelings ; and the path not 
being much frequented, he met no one till, on 
springing up the stile at the top, Ned Harding 
suddenly appeared, close to the lowest step on the 
other side. He was employed in widening the 
ditch. 

With the exception of one short trip, Ned had 
remained at home since the time of the shipwreck, 
earning what he could by day-work ; and though 
he still spoke of returning to sea, his mother, and 
all who knew him, perceived that his inuninent 
danger and narrow escape on that occasion had 
considerably diminished his zeal for a maritime 
life; and having, as he had at last reluctantly 
admitted, already lost credit by insubordination 
on board his own vessel, which had led to his dis- 
missal, there seemed little likelihood of his roving 
again. And, though his gains were but small at 
present, his present course kept him quiet and in 
some degree under control, and his mother felt 
encouraged to hope that gradually she might have 
the comfort of seeing his unruly spirit regulated 
by better motives and principles than had ever as 
yet had any influence over him. 
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It was SO unusual for Ned to condescend to 
show any outward mark of respect for the junior 
branches of the St Clair family, that Lionel was 
rather surprised on meeting him now, to see that 
he touched his cap with considerable deference, 
send came up out of his ditch as if hoping to be 
spoken to. 

" Hollo ! Ned, is it you 1" said Lionel, in- 
stantly recollecting that their last encounter had 
been at the little cottage, when he had refused to 
hear Ned's secret. ** So we are to have you at 
home now, I hear. Have you had enough of 
the sea ? '* 

Ned fidgetted with the handle of his spade, 
and then said rather sulkily, " I don't know, sir ; 
I like the sea well enough, but I 'm weary of 
being aye bidden to give it up." 

Lionel, though not much disposed for merri- 
ment, could not help laughing at the lad's discon- 
solate tone. "That's a hard case, certainly, Ned," 
he said ; "but there's an easy way to get out of 
it; and if you are better off at home it won't 
matter." 

"Oh, I 'm getting on fine ; and maybe after a 
bit I'll look about me again. And I say, Mr 
Lionel, if there 's anything . I can do for you 
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hereabouts when you come back I'll d 
mind." 

" Thank you, Ned, that is very good of i 
said Lionel, looking, however, rather surprised 
don't think it is very likely, though, that I 
need much done for me here ; everythii 
changed now, you know, and there is no ss 
where I may land after I leave my tutor's. 
I shall see you in July, I hope, so good-bye ; " 
with a friendly nod Lionel ran off, leaving 
apparently in much amazement at his last w 
looking after him ere resuming his digging. 

The little incident had been of service in : 
ing« Lionel, and by the time he arrived at ^ 
bank. Miss St Clair was pleased to see ths 
appeared to be in tolerable spirits. The < 
evening and day which succeeded, were 
soothing to both aunt and nephew ; nothing 
plicit passed between them as to the unop 
letter ; but Lionel felt convinced that Aunt 
was well acquainted with its contents, and h 
more at ease with her in consequence. 

On the last evening, after tea, having pack( 
his possessions to be ready for next mom 
start, he asked if he might look over his 
favourite book of pictures once more, and his 
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having consented, and the book being laid on the 
table, he turned over its pages for some time, 
talking as he had been wont to do of the various 
likenesses and scenes. 

At last he became silent^ and Miss St Clair, on 
glancing at him to discover the cause, perceived 
that the book was open at the likeness which had 
formerly so deeply rivetted his attention. 

For nearly half an hour he sat leaning his head 
on his hand, his eyes fixed upon the book before 
him. His aunt longed to know what was passing 
in his mind, but she would not disturb him. 
Suddenly, however, he raised his head, and their 
eyes met ; after an instant's pause, Lionel said, in 
a tone of much meaning, " Aunt Lily, when I 
come back at Midsummer, will you tell me the 
8tory of this picture ?" 

And Miss St Clair answered, "Yes, Lionel, I will" 

Lionel's subsequent life at Seaview for the next 
two months may be easily imagined ; his elastic 
boy-spirit, and active enquiring mind, could not 
continuously be crushed, even under the pressure 
of suspense and uncertainty; and thus, though 
sad memories of recent sorrow, and many surmises 
as to the future — dim visions of the coming truth 
to be disclosed, along with a nameless dread of 
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what that truth might be — ^were floating in 1 
thoughts, and recurring from time to time in 1 
moments of solitude, but little trace of such fei 
ings was visible in his general demeanour ; a: 
Mr Clifford, thinking his occasionally subdu 
spirits quite natural under the circumstances, a: 
seeing him once more the leader in cricket-fle 
and playground, as animated as ever in stud 
and perhaps even more than ever the life of 1 
merry band of followers, felt sanguine of t! 
eventual good results of all these vicissitudes 
his pupil's opening youth. 

Most of the boys who had been Lionel's chi 
companions on his first going to Seaview, hi 
now left it; indeed, Edwin Temple and I 
cousin Morgan Lewis were the only ones senior 
him who remained, the others being all younge 
but these latter, having joined the school year 1 
year, Lionel knew each one intimately ; and ei 
joying, as he did, so large a share of Mr Clifforc 
personal friendship, and the ease of his domest 
circle, he never felt lonely now among thenu 

One holiday evening, about a week before tl 
Midsummer breaking up, Lionel had wander( 
over the sands at low water, to a rangfe of rod 
far from the shore, where he seated himself on 
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smooth ledge to enjoy Bruce's Travels in Abyssinia, 
which he had begged from Mr Clifford's library. 

The other boys were shell-hunting, and running 
races on the firmer sand near the rocks ; and, as 
Lionel was often now known to prefer being alone 
for a time, none of them had approached his 
retreat ; and so engrossed had he become with his 
book, that he never heard a light step which came 
tripping over the rocks, nor was aware of any one 
being near, till the flutter of a white dress rustling 
close beside him startled him so greatly, that he 
nearly let his book fall into the water. 

On looking up, he saw Violet standing very 
near him: she laughed merrily at having so taken 
him by surprise. 

" I did not mean to do that, Lionel," she said ; 
** I am glad the book is safe." 

"Oh, it was stupid of me," replied Lionel, 
springing to help her to the spot where he had 
taken up his station. " But how ever did you 
come over those slippery rocks alone 1 " 

" Somehow or other," returned Violet, playfully, 
and holding up a little boot which bore very 
decided marks of contact with salt water. " Here 
I am, at any rate, and, Lionel, I only came because 
I wanted to tell you something so very nice, I do 
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hope you will like it ; at least / think it is nioe. 
Papa has just been telliug me that he and mamma 
have been invited to go to your place in Scotland 
just at the time you go — Eaglescave, isn't it! 
Oh no, I remember, Eaglescrag,*' she added, as 
Lionel smiled ; " and then, Lionel, only think, 
papa says Mr St Glair has been so very good as 
to ask me to go too ; will not that be delightful) 
Papa says he cannot refuse Mr St Clair; so I 
shall see Emily, and all those beautiful rocks and 
hills you told me about ? " 

Lionel's kindling countenance betrayed very 
unmistakable pleasure at this intelligence, though 
his expressions of satisfaction were not quite so 
rapturous as Violet perhaps hoped and expected 
from him. The child of unbroken family happi- 
ness had no idea of the anxiety attending this 
return home. 

"That will be very nice, indeed, Violet," 
Lionel said, making room for her to sit down 
upon the rock beside him. "Tom told me he 
might perhaps ask Mr Clifford this year, but I 
did not know it would be so soon. I hope the 
weather will be fine — Eaglescrag looks so beautiful 
in fine weather — and I shall teach you to climb 
hillS; and to fish, and to do ever so many wonder- 
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ful things. I shall not let Emily keep you all to 
herself." 

" Poor Emily ! " said Violet, looking graver, 
her quick instinct leading her to discern beneath 
the light tone of Lionel's words a deeper vein of 
feeling, as he spoke of his home. " Mamma was 
afraid she might not like to have me just now; she 
must feel so sad this summer ; not at all like me, 
you know, Lionel, with both papa and mamma ! " 

Lionel looked at Violet as she said this, her 
sweet guileless expression shaded by the recollec- 
tion of her little friend's orphaned home. " Yes," 
he said, repressing a sigh, "home is not the 
same now, Violet — ^I wish you had seen it in the 
old days; but I am quite sure Emily will be 
delighted to see you, — you know she has no little 
sister." 

And then the conversation took a turn which 
always pleased Violet, who thought it one of her 
greatest treats to listen to Lionel telling what she 
called " Eaglescrag stories," in which both became 
so interested that they were quite surprised at 
last to hear Mr ClLfford's voice shouting to them 
to make haste home, for the tide had turned, and 
it was getting late besides. 

He stood and watched them as rney came 
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gether, laughing and jumping over the rocks 
towards him, their bright young faces tinged by 
the reflection of the setting sun, and the boy 
looking for the moment as if care were as un- 
known to him as it had hitherto been to his little 
companion. It was a sight that touched Mr 
Clifford, and that sent his thoughts suddenly, 
almoct as by an electric flash, both backward into 
the past, and forward into the unknown future. 
But he welcomed them with merry words, and 
they walked home in company to Seaview. 



Gloriously beautiful was the early morning of 
the 24th of July. The lark was singing its first 
song, and the labourers were going forth to their 
daily toil, when Lionel opened the latticed win- 
dow of his little room at Woodbank, and sat down 
beside it. The all-important letter, still unopened, 
lay near him, but his eyes were fixed upon the 
lovely prospect without. A cloud of mist had for 
a time covered the distant hills, but now the rays 
of the sun were sending their light and warmth 
in every direction, shining on the surface of the 
calm glassy waters, and reflected in the countless 
drops of sparkling dew on grass and shrubs. 
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Even then Lionel felt the exceeding beauty 
of the scene before bim ; but his mind was per- 
turbed, and more than once he put his hand upon 
the letter, as if about to read it, and then turned 
again to the window. 

At last he resolutely took up the packet and 
broke the seal. " This is folly ! " he said to him- 
self j "whatever it be, it cannot be worse than 
I have fancied I *' 

The packet contained two enclosures : one in an 
unknown hand ; the other, marked " To be read 
first," was in the handwriting of Colonel St Clair. 

Lionel did not hesitate now ; he put the other 
paper aside, and opened Colonel St Clair's. It 
was not dated, but seemed to have been written 
recently. It ran as follows : — 

" My Dearest Lionjil, — My fondly cherished 
child ! On this, your seventeenth birthday, it is 
my duty, and in some respects a hard one, to 
make known to you a fact in your personal 
history, which has, as yet, been concealed from 
you. 

** I cannot tell what your feelings may be in 
learning it ; to many lads, it might be a source 
of pleasure, and it may be so to you — I cannot 
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say; but yet, my Lionel, after all the happy 
intercourse you and I have enjoyed together, in 
the relation of parent and child^ I do flatter my- 
self that you, as well as I, will have some tender 
regrets in the extinction of that relationship, 
when I tell you that (though I could hardly 
have loved you better, had I been so), after all, I 
am not really your father ! 

" In order to enable you to understand tlus, 
and also to prove myself innocent of wilfully 
deceiving you, I must go back to a time long 
gone by, even to the days of my youth, when my 
two brothers and I sported together among the 
woods of Eaglescrag, even as Eustace and you 
have done of late years. 

"I believe that you have always supposed 
me to have been the eldest son of my parents; 
but I was not so ; my brother, Lionel, was a 
year senior to me, I came next, and then your 
Aunt Lily, and Charles, who was the youngest 
of us. 

" Lionel and I, as boys, were inseparable ; he 
was by far the bolder and the more energetic of 
the two — full of genius and spirit and life — ^and 
withal so handsome, and so frank and lively, 
that he won all hearts, and was literally adored, 
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both in his own home, and by all around — too 
much so, I fear, for his own good. With all his 
warmth of heart, and ready good nature, he had 
a most impetuous will; and this had been so much 
yielded to by our fond parents, that at last, when 
his boyhood was passed, he set their authority 
completely at defiance, at the same time inducing 
Charles to join him; and, after much extravagance 
and folly, the particulars of which I need not 
give you, both brothers went abroad, and though 
Charles at first wrote occasionally, for many years 
we heard little or nothing concerning either of 
them. 

"In the meanwhile, I had been married for 
some time, and our dear mother had died. About 
twenty years ago now, I went on military duty 
to South America, leaving Tom, then a boy of 
eleven, under my father's care, in Scotland, and 
taking Ada, then not four years old, with us. 

"I was often, at that time, obliged to take 
long journeys into the interior of the country, 
and, in the course of one of these, I encountered 
Eichard Harding; and recognising him as the 
brother of our forester at Eaglescrag, I learned 
from him, that he had lately heard of my two 
brothers, who were both settled as colonist^ 
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somewhere in the backwoods of Canada, and that 
both were married. Eichard also mentioned that 
he believed Charles had had a child bom very 
lately. The intelligence had been received from 
a man of the name of George Csfrpenter, who 
had been sent on an exploring excursion, and had 
thus fallen in with Kichard Harding. 

" These tidings were a relief to my mind, and 
I lost no time in communicating them to my 
father. My dear wife and I had now another 
little boy, who was born just after my return from 
the journey I have spoken of, and whom we 
named Lionel; — a lovely, most endearing child 
he was, whose sweet ways, and heavenly looks, 
have lived in my remembrance to this day. 

" For one short year, we kept him with us. 
Then, suddenly, he was attacked by serious ill- 
ness. A kind friend, who lived some way off, 
immediately took our Ada to her house, and my 
Blanche and I did all we could to save the life of 
our darling little LioneL But it was in vain; 
the tender flower drooped and died ; and so over- 
whelmed was his mother with grief for his loss, 
that I became most apprehensive of illness for 
her also. 

** A few days after our precious treasure had 
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left US, and before we had been able to send any 
notice of what had happened to the friend who 
had taken Ada, we were sitting together one 
stormy, sultry evening, with doors and windows 
open, I trying in every way I could to soothe 
my wife's deep despondency and dejection. Sud- 
denly, while listening sadly to the distant rum- 
bling of the tropical thunder, mingled with the 
roar of wild beasts in the neighbouring forest, 
there fell upon our ears an infant*s plaintive 
cry close at hand. The night was very dark, but 
taking the lamp in my hand, I went round the 
verandah, looking carefully into every comer, but 
at first I could see nothing. 

" At last the cry was repeated, and the sound 
having at once roused my wife to energy, she 
called out to me, that she thought it came from 
the banian tree, which grew a few paces off. 

** I followed her direction, and there, lying on 
the ground, beneath the shelter of the spreading 
branches, I found a little child, the very size of 
the one we had just lost. 

" The little creature, when he heard my voice, 
changed his cry into a crow of delight, and, 
stretching out his hands towards me, said, quite 
distinctly, 'Papa!' then, without showing the 
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least fear, he allowed me to lift him up and to 
carry him into the house, where I placed him in 
the mother's arms which he afterwards learned to 
prize 80 highly. 

'^ My first thought was to examine all the little 
garments he wore, in hopes of discovering some 
trace of whom he belonged to. To my astonish- 
ment, everything he had on was marked with the 
letters ' L. St C./ and the little frock was also 
embroidered with our family crest 

" On looking more closely, I found a slip of 
paper fastened inside the frock. On it were 
wj-itten the words : ' My son, Lionel, bom 
July 24th. Arthur, keep my motherless babe, 
and make him your own, for a brother's sake.' 

" We were greatly touched, and no tess puzzled, 
by this communication. That the boy belonged 
to one of my brothers we felt convinced ; but we 
could not tell which, though, as I recognised the 
handwriting of my brother Charles, and con- 
nected that fact with what we had already heard 
from Richard Harding, we were much inclined to 
think that the infant must be his. We were 
confirmed in this persuasion very shortly after- 
wards, by receiving, through a Canadian news- 
pRper of old date, which accidentally fell into my 
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hands, the news of the death, from fever, first of 
Charles's wife, and then of himself. 

"Under this belief, an additional though mourn- 
ful interest attached to our little foundling, whom 
we now finally adopted ; and how dearly we came to 
love him can hardly be told. Eustace was bom 
very soon after his arrival among us, and as Ada 
remained absent from us for some months, she 
had no idea, on her return, that the Lionel she 
found was not the brother she had formerly known. 

" About this time, before I had been able to 
tell him of this occurrence, my father died ; and, 
owing to the absence of my elder brother, as well 
as to the estate's being slightly encumbered, he had 
deemed it advisable to put Eaglescrag under trust 
for a few years, I myself being named one of the 
trustees, and having leave to reside there occa- 
sionally for short periods at' a time. 

"I had never ceased, all this while, to prosecute 
enquiries after my brother Lionel, so far as Icould, 
in the country where I had last heard of his 
being seen, but hitherto they had been without 
success. I had lost sight of Kichard Harding, and 
my means of discovering any trace of Lionel were 
very small. 

" Had I remained as long in America as I had 
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at first intended, I should have gone myself to 
make a personal search ; but the failing health of 
my beloved Blanche (your adopted mother, my 
Lionel), obliged me to throw up my command, 
and return home. We went for a short time to 
Eaglescrag, and there, a few months later, Emily 
was bom. 

" Six weeks after her birth, I was one morning 
greatly astonished by receiving a letter in the 
well-remembered handwriting of my brother Lionel. 
It was written from Australia, whither he had 
gone in hopes of recruiting his shattered health ; 
but finding himself rapidly fading away, without 
hope of recovery, he wrote to bid me farewell, and 
also to reveal to me the startling truth, that the 
child I had adopted was not Charles's, but hiEL 
At the time he had sent it from him, his wife had 
died from the effects of the same fever which soon 
after carried off poor Charles, and as he himself 
was also very ill, and not expecting to live, he had 
been seized with such a dread of what might be- 
fall his child, were he left alone among strangers, 
that he had resolved to send him to me, though with- 
out allowing me to know his parentage. I do not 
know exactly what his reasons were. I think he 
felt then that his life had been wasted, and that 
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he would not wish his son to share in any reproach 
that might be cast upon his name. Bat better 
thoughts had come to him afterwards ; and now, 
when he hoped I might have learned to love his 
little Lionel for his own sake, he made all known 
to me. It was the man George Carpenter who 
conveyed the child to me, but as we afterwards 
discovered, he was at the time imder some sus- 
picion which made him unwilling to be seen, and 
this was the cause of his thus imperfectly fulfill- 
ing his trust. 

" Lionel, I need scarcely tell you that this in- 
fant, who began his adventures in life so early, 
was indeed yourself, and that you are the son of 
my brother Lionel, and the possessor of Eaglescrag. 

"The fact is known in confidence by the other 
trustees, and also by your Aunt Lily, and by 
nurse ; and by Mrs Harding, who, from her con- 
nection with Richard, we had to take into our 
counsels. I enclose the concluding portion of 
your father's letter, that you may see for yourself 
in how difficult a position I was placed on re- 
ceiving it. 

" To add to my troubles, Tom, who was at this 
time an ardent, impetuous young sailor, had come 
home on a visit; and, having heard of his uncle s 
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letter, he became filled with indignation, not so 
much, I do him the justice to say, at discoYering 
that you, not he, were the heir to Eaglescrag, as 
at the idea of concealing this from you, and al- 
lowing you to grow up under a false belief. So 
vehement was he, that he declared he would not 
stay at home to take part in the deception, and 
accordingly he left us quite suddenly, as yon 
know, for Australia. 

" He may have been right; perhaps I ought not 
to have brought you up in ignorance. I never 
intended to do so, had I not received your father's 
letter ; but when he entreated me so earnestly to 
let you be entirely as my own during your child- 
hood, I felt myself bound to attend to his wishes, 
especially as my own feelings for you were as 
fatherly as even he could desire. 

" Tom and I have been busy, for the last few 
years, in collecting all the proofs of your title to 
succeed to Eaglescrag, and to take possession on 
your coming of age; and I think the chain of evi- 
dence is complete now. Richard Harding was o 
great use to us in finding out the man, Georf 
Carpenter, who was present at the marriage 
your father and mother, and by means of whc 
we procured the certificates of that, and also 
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your birth and baptism. My brother died very 
shortly after his letter to me. 

" Thus, I have done all I could to carry out your 
dear father's intentions regarding you : it was in 
accordance with his directions that you were sent 
to Mr Clifford's instead of to a more public 
school, and for the same reason you were not al- 
lowed to reside at Eaglescrag from the time of 
your going to school till now. You will under- 
stand this better after you have read his own 
words, and your Aunt Lily will tell you anything 
more you may wish to know. 

" And now, my beloved boy, — my adopted son, 
farewell You will, I trust, enjoy many happy 
years, as master of the Eaglescrag you love so 
welL I need not charge you to care for all within 
its bounds, nor especially to cherish for my sake 
the deaf ones I may leave behind me ; I feel as- 
sured that you will do so in remembrance of him 
whom you have hitherto known as your most 
loving father, Arthur St Clair." 

Nearly half-an-hour IiaJ passed away, and still 
Lionel sat by the winCTow, the open letter in' his 
hand, his eyes dimmed by burning tears which 
he struggled to keep back, and his countenance 
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pledge of that forgiveness, wluch I earnestly crave, 
and the assurance of wliicli I was not permitted 
to receive from those against whom I had so grie- 
vously offended, I entreat you to keep my boy, 
and to save him, if you can, both from the deso- 
lation of a fatherless childhood, and also from the 
snares of popularity and distinction which proved 
to me so. fatal. I had thought to spare him by 
keeping the secret for ever of his being mine ; but 
now, under the influence, I hope, of clearer light, 
I see it would be wrong to make him, in his 
innocence, suffer for his father's faults. 

" I leave it all in your hands ; you will judge 
what is right to be done : but this much I do ask, 
Arthur, do not let my boy know his own history 
till he is seventeen, ' I would not have the bright- 
ness of his life shadowed sooner ; and if possible, 
till then, let him, when he is of an age to be sent 
from under your own roof, be under the care and 
tuition of my once and still dearly- valued friend 
Clifford. I dread the evils of a public school. Ask 
Clifford from me to train my Lionel to be what, 
in the days of our youthful friendship, he himself 
longed to see me, and what I might have been, 
had not my own wilful and wayward nature pre- 
vailed over every better influence. 
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" Oh, brother 1 it cost me dear to part mthmy 
beanteous babe, the only joy I had left — the only 
legacy of his angel-mother ! To no one but your- 
self could I have given him up, and it was for 
his own good I did it. I feel assured that 
Blanche and you have taken him to your hearts 
already ; and I know you will not turn from him 
now because he belongs to your weak and erring 
brother Lionel. But the world has been a wilder- 
ness to me since I deprived myself of the sight of 
his cherub smiles. God grant that he and I may 
one day meet again in happiness, where there 
shall be no more parting ! 

" My strength is failing — ^Arthur, fare thee well ! 
And my sister Lily I how often have I thought 
of her loving words — in all his wanderings the 
prodigal has remembered them ; and now at last, 
I trust, I feel he has returned, and has not found 
the doors of his Father's house closed against him. 

"Lionel Henry St Clair,", 

The signature was written in a faltering hand 
as if the foimer part of the letter had been left ud 
finished, and the name added afterwards when tb 
writer had felt that he could accomplish no mor 

A cloud of doubt and distrust had been ' 
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Lionel*s brow as he began the perusal of this 
letter, as if a feeling of impatience, amounting 
almost to dislike of this new relationship, which 
seemed to have been interposed between him and 
all that he had hitherto deemed most sacred, had 
entered his mind ; but as he proceeded it cleared 
away, and ere he reached the conclusion a very 
different expression pervaded his countenance. 
Notwithstanding the sharp pang which the dis- 
covery contained in the previous letter had caused 
him, while he read these touching words of one so 
long since passed away, the filial instinct began, 
strange as it appeared, to rise within him, and to 
respond to their pathetic appeal He felt that he 
was indeed reading his own father's words. He 
had no doubt now. 

Many times he read and re-read the letter, each 
time with deeper feeling than before, till at last 
it became almost more than he could bear, and 
he resolved to go out and refresh himself in the 
morning air before seeing any one. 

It had been arranged on the evening before, 
that Tom should come to breakfast at Woodbank 
that morning ; but it still wanted more than an 
hour to the time, and Lionel hastened to make 
the most of the interval. 
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Slipping quietly out of the house, so as not to 
disturb his aunt, he first rushed down to the sea : 
a plunge in the light dancing waves, fanned by 
the cool morning breeze, had a wonderful effect 
in strengthening his excited nerves, and in bracing 
his energies and powers of thought. 

As he came up from the shore, with bright hce 
and shining hair, he met Jem Douglas driving a 
cart of gravel from the beach to Eaglescrag. 

'* Qood morning, Mr Lionel," he said, touching 
his cap ;, " you 're early astir to-day, sir.*' 

** Yes, rather,*' replied Lionel, stopping short ; 
*^ this is my birthday, Jem. I am seventeen to- 
day ;" he hesitated a moment, and then said, " I 
feel as if I had lived a lifetime since six this 
morning, Jem !'* 

Jem did not look so much surprised at this 
announcement as might have been expected ; he 
merely smiled, and said, good-humouredly, *^ Oh, 
that 's too much at a time, sir ; you mustn't go so 
fast as that." 

" Jem ! you don't know," returned Lionel, 
rather sadly ; '' I have had a great deal to think 
of." 

" Oh, well, don't be down-hearted, sir ; there 's 
A silver lining to every cloud, and we 'U have the 
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sun shining bright upon you again one of these 
days — never fear ! '' 

There was a pleasant warmth in Jem's manner^ 
and a ring of cheerfulness in his voice, which 
unconsciously to himself inspirited Lionel ; and 
it was with a light heart that he turned into the 
shrubbery ; and after strolling more slowly than 
was his wont through the thicket of larches and 
laurels, and along the grassy path, wet with dew, 
seated himself on the stile, which had been the 
scene of so many meetings and partings, there to 
wait for Tom's arrival, and to ponder once more 
over the wonderful accumulation of new ideas, 
which had come before his mind within the last 
few hours. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OOHING TO AN UNDEBSTANDIira 

The musical clock in the hall at Eaglescrag was 
chiming half-past eight, when little Arthur, in 
brown Holland pinafore and straw hat, escaped 
from old nurse's watchful care at the foot of 
the winding staircase, and ran into the hall, on 
his way to pay his usual morning visit to the 
chickens. 

The unwonted sight of his father, however, 
just taking down his hat from its peg, diverted 
his thoughts into a new direction : ^* O papa I 
may I go with you 1 " 

" I think not, my boy ; I am going out to 
breakfast." 

" Out to breakfast, papa 1 and all by your- 
self 1 " 

" No ; not quite by myself. Aunt Lily is 
going to breakfast with me." 
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"Aunt DUly! Oh, that will be nice! I 
haven't seen Aunt Dilly for such a long time; 
mayn't I go, papal" 

" No, dear, not just now. Aunt Lily will be 
here some time to-day; and besides, you have 
had your breakfast, you know, Arthur." 

Arthur murmured something of " being very 
hungry still, and he knew Aunt Dilly wouldn't 
mind that, — she never, never did;" but being 
well aware that when papa said No, it was meant 
in real earnest, he ceased to urge his request, and 
was satisfied by being allowed to go as far as the 
gate into the wood. 

" And then I will come back with Uncle Eu," 
he said, in a tone of much satisfaction. 

•* With Eustace ] Why, where is he, Arthur ] " 
inquired Tom. 

" He 's talking to the black man. I saw him 
from the nursery window ; and nursey said black 
man was very angry." 

This had a mysterious sound ; but when they 
reached the little bridge and gate leading into the 
wood, it was explained ; for there, a little way 
from the gate, behind some large trees, talking 
so loud and fast that they did not hear any one 
approaching, were Eustace and Ned Harding, 
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along with another man, a stranger of peculiar 
appearance, who, though not quite answeiiing to 
little Arthur's description, was yet so unusually 
dark as to look very different from other peopla 

As Tom stood for a moment at the gate sva- 
veying the group, he heard Ned say, in no very 
respectful tone, ** You had as much to do with it 
as I had, Mr Eustace, and you promised you 
would never tell on me." 

"I can't help it, Ned; you know I never 

thought of" Eustace stopped short as he 

caught sight of his brother. 

Tom stepped forward. He felt sorry for 
Eustace, whose pale looks betrayed his confusion. 
" Eustace," he said, " I want you to convey 
Arthur safely to the chicken-yard, and then come 
back here." 

There was nothing imperious in Tom's tone, 
but yet Eustace did not seem to dream of dis- 
obeying ; he went quietly away with Arthur, and 
Tom then turned to Ned and the stranger. 

" May I ask," he said, addressing the latter, 
" what your business is 1 " 

He spoke very quietly, but something in the 
question itself seemed to give great offence to the 
man. 
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" I would rather tell that to those who have a 
right to ask it," the latter replied, in a surly tone. 
" You have nothing to say here." 

" Haven't I ? Well, I have no wish to prove 
to you whether I have or not," returned Tom, 
fixing his eyes upon the stranger, who shrank 
from beneath his gaze, " but I advise you, for 
your own sake, to be civil while you are here, 
whatever your business may be. I can guess it, 
however, from the style of your remarks. You 
are George Carpenter, are you not ? '' 

" If you know me so well, there 's no need to 
tell you," was the r6ply. 

" I recognised you from your own words, my 
friend," said Tom, quite unmoved. " I have no 
further acquaintance with you as yet, but I shall 
have occasion to request your presence in the 
Tower this afternoon, on business of importance. 
Till then, I wish you good morning. — Ned, this 
is your time for working; don't stand idling 
here." 

And, beckoning to Eustace, who was now 
coming through the gate, to follow him, Tom 
turned up the path into the glen. 

In silence the brothers trod the first steep 
ascent. "When they reached the first level 
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ground Tom stopped, and leaned against a tree. 
'^ Eustace 1 " he said, laying his hand upon the 
boy's shoulder, now not far below his own; 
" when you wish to know family concerns, 
Eustace, why go to strangers rather than to 
those of your own house to discover them 1 " • 

Eustace looked down, moody and silent. Tom 
went on, " I know more of this, Eustace, than 
you think for ; it is a long time now since you 
took the first step in it — since you helped Ned 
to open my pocket-book four years ago." 

All Eustace's self-possession could not prevent 
his looking alarmed now ; he moved as if to go, 
but Tom's hand was firmly placed on his shoulder, 
and he could not, without compromising his 
dignity more than he wished, free himself from 
it. 

" No, Eustace, my boy, it won't do to shirk 
this now ; you had better be persuaded to tell 
the whole to me frankly ; or — you will have to 
do so this afternoon before Mr Seyton and the 
other trustees ; as, you know, a great deal is in- 
volved in these trifles.*' 

There was no help for it. Eustace never 
willingly acknowledged himself in the wrong, 
and would fain have avoided doing so now^ but 
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he felt lie had got into a difficulty, and he knew 
that his best chance with Tom was to be straight- 
forward. "It was Ned brought it to me," he 
eaid, in a sulky, injured tone ; ^* I only opened 
it for fiin.'' 

" And then ? " said Tom. 

"Then I saw the paper, with George Car- 
penter's name, and Eichard Harding's on it, and 
spme dates, and the names of two places in 
America, and one or two words about — Lionel, 
and a property. I didn't know in the least what 
it meant then. I thought it was only that 
Lionel had been left some legacy or other. It 
wasn't anything so very bad. I left the paper 
where it was, and I told Ned to send it back to 
you at once. I knew you would be angry if I 
told jou ; and I never said anything to Lionel. 
There was no harm done." 

" Well, Eustace, I have no right to call you to 
account, except so far as is necessary. I leave it 
to your own conscience. You were very young 
then, and I should have hoped would not do the 
same now , but there is more. You have carried 
on intercourse with Ned for some years about this 
matter ; and now, by his means, you have become 
acquainted with the great secret of poor Lionel's 
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life, whicli has so carefully been kept from bim 
tiU the right time for revealing it arrived. Eoa- 
tace, answer me, is it not soT' 

Eustace coloured violently, and turned awaj, 
so that Tom could not see his face. For some 
minutes he did not reply, and Tom repeated the 
question, adding, " I have grieved for you too, 
Eustace, do not think I have forgotten you." 

There was evidently a mingling of feelings in 
Eustace's mind as his brother said this ; but he 
was too proud to betray any compunction for his 
roughness, so, without turning round, he said, in 
a lofty tone, " Oh, there 's no need of that. Poor 
Lionel, indeed ! He will be well enough off at 
any rate ; but I don't care." 

" I hope not, certainly," Tom replied, gravely. 
'' I doubt if Lionel himself will take the same 
view of his new position as you seem to do ; but 
Eustace," he added, seeing it was vain to say 
more in the boy's present humour, " I will leave 
it now. It was needful for some business ar- 
rangements that I should distinctly understand 
that you know the facts. I only ask you one 
more question. Can you tell me in what way 
Ned obtained his information ? " 

" He overheard a conversation between his 
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uncle and Greorge Carpenter. He had run off, 
or been dismissed from his own vest^el, and he got 
on board this one without any one knowing he 
was there. That is what he said ; but I didn't 
want him to tell me, Tom, I didn't, indeed,'' said 
Eustace, vehemently, as if wishing to persuade 
himself of what was opposed to his own convic- 
tions of what had really passed. 

"Perhaps not: I hope not, Eustace; but it 
would have been safer to make no beginning of 
underhand dealings.'' 

Tom paused. He would have said more, in 
the hope of concluding the conversation in a more 
brotherly spirit, but Eustace looked impatient; 
and, therefore, after giving him some directions 
about a ramble over the hills, projected for the 
amusement of the younger members of the family 
party in the afternoon of that day, Tom left him, 
somewhat surprised at his apparent stolidity, but 
yet not without hopes that it was in part at least 
assumed to conceal what he really thought and 
felt. 

Lionel was sitting on the topmost step of the 
stile, his eyes fixed upon the shining waters 
which sparkled through the vistas formed by the 
overhanging trees, but his thoughts evidently far 
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away. At tlie sound of Tom'a approaching foot- 
steps, however, he turned round, and sprang down 
to welcome him. 

In silence their hands clasped each other, and 
for some minutes no word was spoken. 

" O Tom ! " Lionel said at last. He hesi- 
tated a moment, and then, as if unable to repress 
what was at that moment the thought uppermost 
in his mind, he went on, " O Tom ! and we are 
not brothers after all ! " 

There was no want of fraternal sympathy in 
the smile with which Tom answered him, " Never 
grieve for that, Leo; no such change will ever 
make any diflference to you and me. We are 
brothers always, dear Lionel." 

This warm assurance was some comfort to 
Lionel " Thank you for saying that, Toni. I 
know, for my part, I shall never feel otherwise to 
you, and I should be very lonely without you. 
You see, Tom," he said, speaking hurriedly, as he 
leaned against the stile, and looked up in Tom's 
face, " It does not vex me quite so much about — 
dear papa, because we have lost him, at any rate ; 
and I could never now think of him, but as he 
has always been to me — always, as long as I can 
ember. I feel more as if I had had two 
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fathers; — but abont all the rest of you it does 
seem strange. It is lonely for me, isn't it, Tom, 
to have n© one that is reallj/ my own 1 " 

" That feeling will not last, Leo ; it is only 
your first impression. You will not think about 
it so much after a time. And I am quite sure 
none of us will care less for you." 

" Not you, Tom, but — ^I don't know," Lionel 
went on slowly, " I never thought Julia cared 
very much for me ; and now, if I am to put yon 
all out, she will like me less than ever." 

Tom seemed rather relieved at this turn of 
Lionel's ideas, for he laughed as he replied, " No, 
no, my boy, don't be anxious about that, Julia 
will not bear malice; and as to Eaglescrag, I 
never at any time really expected to succeed to it, 
although I behaved so foolishly and wrongly on 
the first announcement of your claim. I had 
always known that my uncle Lionel came first, 
and we did not hear of his death till his letter to 
my father arrived." 

"Oh, yes, I see," said Lionel, thoughtfully; 
" but it does seem wrong for me to come before 

you, unless . O Tom! why did he not 

come home ? He might have lived longer then, 
and we might all have been so happy." 
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** I was sure you would think of that, Leo/' 
said Tom, '' and so was my father. He did not 
wish to show you the first half of your own father's 
letter; but he begged me to tell you that, firom 
hints contained in it^ we suspected that there had 
been some unfair dealing; and, on further enquiry, 
we had every reason to conclude this to have been 
the case. Your father was involved in money 
affairs with people in America, whose interest it 
was to keep him there, and, taking advantage of 
his habitual carelessness as to letters and home 
affairs, as well as of his failing health, my grand- 
father's death was concealed from him till very 
shortly before he wrote that letter, when the shock 
had been so great to him as to accelerate his end. 
From his own words, I feel sure that, had he 
known in time of our grandfather's illness, he 
would have come then ; and I think it was his 
being unable to do anything else in the way of 
reparation, that made him feel it a duty to ac- 
knowledge you to be his son. Poor fellow ! the 
sorrow he expressed in the opening sentences of 
his letter was most touching. He certainly had 
his own share of the grief that he felt he had 
caused." 

Lionel sighed deeply; and again they paused 
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in silence. Then Tom proposed that they should 
proceed to Woodbank, and, on the way, he turned 
the conversation to various matters of business 
which it was necessary that Lionel should, now 
have explained to him, and for the settlement of 
which Mr Seyton and the other trustee were to 
be at the Tower that afternoon. 

Unaccustomed as he was to anything of the 
kind, Lionel greatly disliked the prospect ; but 
when Tom told him that there would be very 
little for him to do or say personally, and that 
the meeting would not last very long, he resolved 
to muster up all the courage he could, and to do 
his utmost to understand the particulars which 
Tom was endeavouring to make clear to him. 

His thoughts, however, were disposed to wan- 
der ; and, at last, just as they were turning the 
comer of the shrubbery, close to the cottage, 
Lioned suddenly stopped, and exclaimed, " Oh ! 
there 's one good thing ; I am so glad ! I never 
thought of it till this moment. Aunt Lily is 
just the same ! " 

" Oh, yes ! " responded Tom, heartily. " No 
change in Aunt Lily. And there she is, looking 
out for us. We have kept you waiting, dear old 
lady, have we not?" he added, as he stepped 
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into the drawing-room over the low window-sill, 
and greeted his aunt, who was standing there in 
expectation of their arrival. Lionel followed 
with open arms and beaming face, eager to receive 
the loving welcome which had seldom been want- 
ing on his natal day, and which, bestowed as it 
was with even more than ordinary tenderness, 
had on this occasion acquired a new value in his 
eyes unthought of hitherto. 

It was evening. The interview so much dreaded 
by Lionel had taken place ; and now, all being 
over, and the party disp<ersed, he stood in the 
house of his forefathers, the acknowledged heir 
of the Tower and lands of Eaglescrag. 

Severely had the sensitive youth's self-posses- 
sion been tried, as, one by one, the proofs of his 
identity with the infant son of the late Lionel 
St Clair had been recapitulated by the lawyer in 
their technical form, and made known formally 
to the members of the family who were present, 
and also to old Nurse (who had watched over 
Lionel from the day he was discovered under the 
banian tree, till he left Eaglescrag for school). 
Mrs Harding and Ned, Jem Douglas, Richard 
Harding, and George Carpenter, who, having 
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hitherto been privately made acquainted with the 
fact of Lionel's succession, were now set at liberty 
to divulge the secret. There were still some 
legal forms to be gone through, but all was now 
virtually proved and arranged. 

Once, indeed, the young heir was greatly 
tempted to speak his mind indignantly. It was 
when George Carpenter recounted, with the utmost 
coolness, his journey with the unconscious infant, 
his heartless desertion of it when he fancied him- 
self in danger, and his own return, with an untrue 
statement, to the anxious father whom he had 
exerted himself to ruin. 

Mr CMbrd's eye was upon his pupil at that 
itioment, and he saw how Lionel's colour rose, 
and how firmly his lips were pressed together; 
but a glance of warning from Tom reminded the 
latter that it would not be prudent to offend this 
man, of whose services they were in need ; and 
Carpenter having finished his story, Mr Clifford 
stepped forward, and holding out an open morocco 
case, containing a miniature likeness, he said to 
him, " Have you any idea for whom this picture 
is intended, Mr Carpenter 1 " 

" Oh, sure, there is no mistake about that," 
the man replied, turning round to Lionel, who 
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stood on his right hand; 'Ht's. meant for this 
yoang chap. Could'nt be liker to my mind ; 
only the hair maybe 's a bit darker.'' 

« WeUy that is additional proof," returned Mr 
Clifford, smiling ; '^ for it is the likeness of the 
elder Lionel St Clair, taken when he was 
eighteen — only a year older than Lionel is now." 

Various other proofs were brought forward, all 
more or less convincing, and one paper after 
another was read and signed, until Nurse, who 
was all the time surveying Lionel with anxious 
interest, declared to Mrs Harding that it was 
enough to " drive the dear child distracted 1" 

The formal part of the business having at 
length been gone through, Mr Seyton proceeded 
to read an extract from Colonel St Clair's will, 
by the terms of which Tom was appointed guar- 
dian to Lionel for the remaining years of his 
minority, conditionally, however, on the latter's 
consent. 

No doubt had Lionel on such a point. Eagerly 
he entreated Tom to accept the office, and also to 
take the vacant place of trustee in the room of 
Mr Seyton, who wished to resign. With an eta- 
nestness and youthful simplicity which brought 
^^*»» to the eyes of many in the room, he begge< 
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that Tom and Julia would continue to live at 
Eaglescrag, at least till he came of age, and that 
Ada, and Eustace, and Emilj would always con- 
sider it as their homa And then, with a sudden 
impulse of feeling, he turned towards all present, 
and said, ^* I know I am not fit to be the master 
of Eaglescrag, but I love it better than any other 
spot in the whole world ; and if I am to possess 
it, I hope you will all help me to do my best for 
the place and for you." 

And then, as if afraid of his firmness giving 
way, he drew back behind Mr Clifford, and 
slipped out of the room by a side-door. 

Very favourable to Lionel was the impression 
left upon the minds of all who remained. Even 
JuHa was conquered at last. " Well, Tom," she 
said, when all the guests had departed, ^^your 
Lionel really is a fine fellow 1 I cannot find it 
in my heart to grudge him Eaglescrag, after all." 

And Tom replied, with a gratified smile, 
" Better late than never, my dear." 

In the meanwhile, Mrs Clifford, who had kindly 
undertaken to break the news to Emily, had been 
out with her and Violet and Eustace on a long 
ramble. Emily had had no idea of such a mys- 
tery being so close at hand, and threw herself at 
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first into a paroxysm of distress. But when she 
returned home, and Lionel met her, and, with all 
his wonted fondness, assured her the change 
would make no difference, and that she was never 
to go away from Eaglescrag unless she liked, the 
little maiden was comforted, and went off nearly 
as gay as ever to prepare with Violet for the tea, 
which all were to enjoy together. 

Lionel went slowly up-stairs for the same pur- 
pose towards the room which Eustace and he used 
formerly to occupy together when visitors crowded 
the old Tower. At the turn of the staircase he 
met Ada. " I was looking for you, Lionel, dear," 
she said, laying her hand upon his arm. 

" Were you 1 " he answered. " I wanted you 
too, dear Ada. Why did you not say anything 
when I asked you to stay at Eaglescrag ? " 

Ada half-smiled, then she said playfully, " Be- 
cause I hate you so, Lionel, that I cannot stay. 
I am going away." 

** Going away ! O Ada 1 why ? I never 
thought you would do that ! " said poor Lionel, 
not perceiving, in his antiety, that some further 
meaning lay behind Ada's light words. 

She was, however, concerned when she saw that 
her manner had misled him. " You darling old 
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Lionel ! '* she said, stroking his cheek as she had 
been wont to do, and kissing his white forehead, 
" I would not leave you for anything elsa But 
I am not going far away." 

« O Ada ! " exclaimed Lionel, with instant 
comprehension of the truth. ''To the manse 1 
Has Mr Morton 1 — ^That tffould be nice.*' 

And Ada's deeply-tinged cheeks and conscious 
smiles, told Lionel that he had guessed rightly. 

The old turret seemed to be empty when 
Lionel entered it. He walked to the win- 
dow, and stood there for a few minutes looking 
out Suddenly a low sound came from the inner 
room where the boys' beds had stood, and where 
Eustace still slept. Lionel went to the open door, 
and looked in, and there, to his surprise, he saw 
Eustace lying on the bed, with his face hidden. 

" O Eu ! are you there ? Are you tired, old 
boy ? '^ said Lionel, going towards him. But to 
his astonishment, Eustace, instead of answering 
started up, and throwing his arms round LioneFs 
neck^ exclaimed, in a voice which was choked with 
sobs, " O Leo ! Leo ! be my brother still ! O 
Lionel ! I cannot — cannot, live without you." 

In a moment, all Eustace's previous coldness 
and apparent indifference were forgotten. Lionel 
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was more moved than he had been at all. He 
leaned over his adopted brother. "Oh, don't, 
dear Eustace, don't indeed," he said. " I shall 
always be a brother to you. I can never, never 
change." And then, forgetful of their approach- 
ing manhood, and of their frequent jars and dis- 
agreements in days that were past, the two boys 
clung to each other with all their old attachment; 
and gradually, under Lionel's soothing words, 
Eustace was quieted and in part consoled. 

Little did he know, however, of the weight 
which his sudden outburst of feeling had lifted 
from Lionel's already burdened spirit. Eustace's 
was a nature which did not readily enter into the 
feelings of others. Concealed by a hard crust of 
selfishness and pride, ho was yet capable of very 
deep personal affection towards those he really 
cared for; and the shock of discovering that 
Lionel, who had seemed to be more than all 
the world to him, was not really his brother, had 
perhaps done more towards opening his eyes to 
his own deficiencies, than anything else had ever 
effected; but his thoughts still turned inwards, and 
he had no idea of the thrill of pleasure which shot 
through Lionel's generous heart, when the know- 
lodge came to lum \kai.t Eustace was not altogether 
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selfish, and that their mutual boyish love might 
yet be renewed. 

A merrier meal than had been known for some 
time at Eaglescrag ensued. Arthur and his twin- 
sisters Blanche and Bosa were of the party ; 
and great amusement was afforded by sundry very 
tiny glasses of currant wine, in which they were 
desired to drink the health, first of Lionel, and 
then of Ada and Mr Morton. Arthur did not 
understand this latter addition at all. He said he 
knew it was Lionel's birthday, and that nurse had 
said he was the Laird, and so they were to drink 
his health ; but he was sure Aunt Ada had no- 
thing to do with that, and Mr Morton was a minis- 
ter, so why should they drink kU health to-day % 
He would far rather drink " Aunt DiUy's." 

" Very well, my dear," said Miss St Clair, beside 
whom he was sitting. " You and I will drmk 
each other's first, and then Ada and Mr Morton's.'' 

This seeming more satisfactory to Arthur, he 
joined lustily ia the cheer which Lionel and 
Eustace thought proper to raise, notwithstanding 
Ada's blushes, and Tom then proposing that 
Violet and Emily should sing a little duet, the 
rest of the time passed away very pleasantly in 
songs and quiet talk. 
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The moon was at this time at its full, and, 
after a day of unbroken sunshine, it shone out 
clear and serene in the starlit sky. After the 
younger portion of the community had retired to 
bed, the rest of the party, who, late in the even- 
ing, had been joined by Mr Morton, strolled up 
and down the terrace, watching the reflection of 
the moon upon the sea, and enjoying the balmy, 
summer-feeling air. At length Miss St Clair be- 
came tired and went indoors; Tom and Mr 
Clifford, talking low of the events of this day, 
which after all their anticipations had passed over 
so peacefully, wandered down to the shore ; Ada 
and Mr Morton — the latter's thoughtful, intel- 
lectual countenance lighted up by the glow of 
intense happiness — ^turned in the opposite direc- 
tion, where, under shadow of an avenue of beech 
trees, they could forget all else in the sense of 
each other's presence; and Eustace, whose un- 
usually excited feelings had given place to over- 
powering fatigue, having also gone to bed 
Lionel found himself alone with Mrs Clifford. 

" Oh, dear ! " he said, coming to her side c 
the terrace, and leaning over the parapet. "H( 
j^lad I am this day is done ! " 

'' YeSj indeed, I daresay," replied Mrs Cliffc 
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kindly, " Mr Clifford has been looking forward 
to it for so long. I suppose you had no idea of all 
this before ? " 

" No, nothing definite. I often, long ago, used 
to hear things said which I wondered at ; but I 
never thought about it till — till that day, last 
Easter — after that I saw there was some mystery, 
but I neTer guessed what it was. It is all very 
strange. I could scarcely believe it at first, and 
yet, Mrs Clifford, when I read the letter — my own 
ather's letter — I did feel somehow as if I be- 
longed to him, and though I am sure I have 
never been aUowed to miss him, I have wished 
sometimes to-day that I had known him and my 
mother. I suppose no one knew much of her ? '* 

** I think not, my dear," replied Mrs Clifford, 
^' except that she was of an old Irish family ; and, 
I have always heard, a remarkably sweet and 
beautiful creature. She was quite young when 
she married your father. Her family had emi- 
grated to the backwoods of America^ where she 
met him." 

Lionel looked up gratefully, but he did not 
speak for some minutes; then he half-smiled, and 
said, " It seems very ungrateful, Mrs Clifford, but 
even, independently of poor Tom, I cannot feel 
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altogether glad that Eaglescrag is to be mine. I 
had thought of something so different; and I 
suppose I can never be a minister now ! That 
must have been what Tom meant/' he added, 
almost as if speaking to himself. 

^ It is all very trying for you just now; indeed, 
I can feel for you, Lionel,*' said Mrs Clifford; 
" but you are over-tired this evening, and I think 
you had better not try to look forward at all. 
Things have been ordered for you very differently 
from what you could have expected hitherto; 
and you must trust for the future too. You 
know your new position may give you as many 
opportunities of usefulness as if you were indeed 
a clergyman ; and don't you think, my dear, that 
you will find the promise true : * As thy day, so 
shall thy strength be.' You are not, even now, 
you know, really left without a Father." 

^* No ; oh, no ! I hope I shall always remember 
that," returned Lionel ; " but it is very difl&cult 
to think of it at the right time. Mrs Clifford, I 
wish you were not going away so soon, Emily 
likes so much having Violet with her — and I do, 
too." 

" I am very sorry our visit must be so short, 
both for your sake and Emily's, poor child," said 
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Mrs Clifford ; " but, you see, we are under orders ; 
but, Lionel, we shall see you again before long. 
The Laird of Eaglescra^ must not forget his 
second home at Seaview!" 

Lionel smiled brightly, almost for the first 
time that day. The homely designation, so 
familiar in Scottish phraseology, seemed to strike 
upon his ear like a presage of happy years in 
the future, and to disperse, in some degree, the 
cloud of depression which had all through this 
eventful day been weighing down his naturaUy 
animated and hopeful temperament. 

Mrs Clifford's well-timed words too, simply 
as they were spoken, sunk deep into the boy's 
soul, and acted like dew upon the dry and thirsty 
ground; the excitement of that period of sus- 
pense, and the yet greater excitement of the 
discovery which concluded it, had naturally dis- 
tracted his mind from habits of fixed thought, 
and made him restless and disinclined for reflec- 
tion ; but, the first feelings of perturbation 
past, Lionel's better impulses prevailed, and 
Mrs Clifford's gentle counsel came most oppor- 
tunely to calm and soothe him, and to lead him 
back to the only true source of courage and 
steadfastness. 
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There was no barrier now to prevent him from 
residing at Eaglescrag, if he preferred it; but 
Lionel would not thus abruptly leave the cottage 
which had so often been his refuge, nor the aunt 
whose kindness had been the solace of his mother- 
less boyhood. So, after a day or two spent in 
the old Tower, he stayed on at Woodbank for 
the remainder of his hoUdays, working hard in 
the mornings for his approaching examination, 
and bounding over to Eaglescrag for his hours of 
recreation. 

Under the first aspect of his new position, 
many thoughts of discontent had tempted the . 
young heir to wish that his vacation were over, 
and he himself once more far distant from his 
home. But he had struggled bravely against all 
such rebellious feelings, and with so much success 
that, between energetic study, cricketing and 
boating with Eustace, rides and rambles and 
earnest conversations with Tom, the time slipped 
by so rapidly, that he was quite surprised to find 
the middle of September arrive before nearly all 
had been accomplished that he intended. 

Many loving thoughts of interest and affection; 
many hopes, good wishes, and prayers, from 
humble hearts and homes, followed Lionel on 
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this occasion, as once again the steamer bore him 
away from the scenes among which his future lot 
was apparently to lie. He stood on the deck, 
gazing on each familiar object, as gradually they 
receded from his view ; and when the last blue 
mountain peak had faded away in the distance, 
a softened smile lighted up his countenance — a 
look of joy and gratitude and quiet satisfaction — 
while there arose in his heart a tacit resolution, 
that whatever else might betide, were health 
and strength granted him, his highest energies 
and his warmest sympathies should ever centre 
in that Highland glen, and be exerted for the 
best welfare of all connected with it 



r 



CHAPTER XV. 

CONCLUSION. 

One evening in the month of August, five years 
after the occurrence of the events related in the 
previous chapter, a number of persons were 
assembled on the shore below the old Tower of 
Eaglescrag, looking anxiously across the calm 
blue waters for the first appearance, not of the 
usual steamer, but of the white sail of an ex- 
pected yacht. 

Standing in the Cove, with his hat off, Mb 
light hair waving in the breeze as formerly, and 
very little changed by the lapse of time, was 
Thomas St Clair, with a greatly increased family- 
group gathered round him. 

His wife, more altered perhaps than himself, 
sat upon a flat rock beside him, a blooming in- 
fant of eight months old in her arms; while 
Arthur, now a fine little fellow of ten years old, 
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with the twins, Blanche and Eosa, and three 
other younger boys, flitted about playing with the 
sand, throwing pebbles into the water, and try- 
ing to climb the rocks whenever an opportunity 
offered of escaping from the supervision of their 
Aunt Emily, who, herself now a pretty girl of 
eighteen, seemed nearly as devoted as ever to the 
service of her nieces and nephews. 

A few steps off stood Ada, bright and sunny 
as ever, notwithstanding her matronly dignity. 
She leaned on Mr Morton's arm, and a tiny 
creature in snowy attire trotted after her, appa- 
rently quite contented to cling to mamma's dress, 
without any special notice being taken of her. 

Nor was Aunt Lily wanting in the circle. 
Sitting in a camp-chair, brought down for her 
benefit, her hair a little more silvery, and her 
step a little less firm than when last we saw her, 
she joined in the general watching with all her 
former interest, and smiled on the gambols of the 
children with the same cheerfulness as of old. 

Close to the shore was a boat prepared for 
starting ; its prow and stem were adorned with 
flowers, and a blue flag floated at the helm. 
Edward Harding and young Colin Douglas were 
standing in the boat, leaning on the oars; and 
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Eustace, his dark, clevo*, lawyer-like face lighted 
up with expectation, stood by talking to Henry 
Delamere, now a tall, young man in clerical 
attire, in whose qniet, thoughtful aspect it was 
easy to recognise the orphan schoolboy of Sea- 
view Lodge. A triumphal arch of magnificent 
evergreens and flowms stood at the foot of the 
steps leading to the terrace, and another at the 
top; while, scattered up and down among the 
low rocks and shingle, were many of the poorer 
inhabitants and dependants of Eaglescrag, among 
whom James Douglas, now a fine-looking young 
man of five-and-twenty, stood conspicuous — a 
large bouquet of flowers in his hand, and a meny 
smile on his lips, as from time to time he went 
about among a group of boys, who, some carry- 
ing musical instruments, and others holding 
gaily-coloured flags, were evidently under his 
orders, and then turned to his mother and Mrs 
Harding, beside whom, Kate's bright eyes were 
following his movements with a different, though 
not a less absorbing interest, than she had for- 
merly taken in his boyish exploits. 

All at once a loud cheer arose from the men 

and boys ; the yacht was in sight, coming dlong 

in full sail ; the white canvas glancing in the 
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Bunlighty and wind and tide combining to bring 
her swiftly onwards. 

Eustace and Henry Delamere sprang into the 
boat, and each taking an oar, the four rowers 
were soon fjEir on their way towards the vessel 

''All right/' said Tom, who was looking 
through a glass, '' there now ! they are getting 
into the boat Hallo! I hope Eustace is not 
going to capsize them in his haste to get hold of 
the laird ! Here they come ! Now, little ones, 
be ready with your song I " 

And as the boat approached, Arthur and his 
sisters and little Reginald stood close to the 
shore, and sang the following simple stanza, 
composed by Arthur for the occasion : — 

" Hail this day, and hail this hour ! 
Hail the laird of Eagles' Tower f 
Bright with youth and hope they oome, 
Welcome, lady ! welcome home ! 

** Open wide the ancient gate 
To receive our Violet I 
Let each hill and rock and dell 
Ring with shouts of ' Lionel 1 ' " 

The last line was scarcely finished, and received 
by a clapping of hands from the boat, before the 
keel grated on the shore, and several boys ran 
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into the water, to help to steady the little bark, 
while the passengers alighted. 

First came Lionel, as tall as Tom himself now, 
though still retaining his light agile figure ; he 
sprang out of the boat : but who is this he has 
instantly turned to assist in following him 9 The 
slight, graceful form and sweet face have acquired 
a new charm since last their owner trod these 
shores; but the gentleness and exquisite sim- 
plicity are still the same that adorned Violet 
Clifford, and which are now transferred to Violet 
St Clair, the happy and very youthful bride of 
Lionel, and the future lady of Eaglescrag Tower. 

As Lionel handed her out of the boat, and then 
looked round at the assembled crowd, his auburn 
curls clustering round his head, and his handsome 
face and sparkling eyes bright with the pleasure 
of return, another vociferous cheer arose, and 
many murmured whispers of admiration and de- 
light passed between the older persons present 

But Lionel scarcely stopped ; hastily, though 
very warmly, shaking Tom's hand, and waving a 
general recognition, he made one bound over the 
sand, and stood by Miss St Clair's side. 

" My dear Lionel ! " she said, " how well you 
do look I " 
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" Don't I, Auntie ? " lie replied ; wliile greet- 
ing one member of the party after another. 
" Violet and I flatter ourselves we do credit to 
Swiss mountains; but we were very glad to leave 
them. I saw nothing there I liked half so much 
as what I see before me now." 

And then Tom gave his arm to Violet ; Lionel 
came after with his aunt; the band struck up 
the old Scottish air, " Woo'd and married, and 
a';" and all the others following, they proceeded 
to pass below the triumphal arch, and to ascend 
the steps, where, amid the sound of music and 
the acclamation of voices from below, Lionel St 
Glair, the master of Eaglescrag, entered his home. 

The evening was a very happy one to all con- 
cerned, though comparatively quiet after the 
first excitement of arrival had subsided. The 
five years that had passed over Lionel's head had 
improved and strengthened him, but it had not 
changed his tastes; and his ideas of enjoyment had 
always been opposed to much noise and hubbub. 

And now, when after many an experience 
different from those of his earlier days, he found 
himself once more at Eaglescrag, seeing the old 
familiar faces, and hearing the old familiar 
sounds, he felt too happy to wish for anything 
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but to sit quietly among his adopted brothers 
and sisters, and hear and tell of all that had 
happened since he last parted from them. 

In looking back to the time immediately suc- 
ceeding the day when he first became acquainted 
with his own position, Lionel felt that his college 
life had, almost more than any other contingency, 
exerted much influence over him. His school 
experience having been but limited, ^o far as 
knowledge of varieties of character was concerned, 
he had naturally found himself new and untried, 
more than most, in the world of endless phases 
of thought and opinion which met him, as he took 
his place among hundreds of his own age, and 
found how differently what he had been wont to 
consider as old established truth was viewed by 
many of his associates. 

Well was it for Lionel, in those days, that he 
had early begun the battle of life by recognising 
the existence and the power of evil in his own 
heart, and had learned to grapple with, and, in 
some measure, to conquer it there, before he was 
called upon to enter on a conflict so much wider, 
and the intricacies of which were so much more 
subtle and confusing. 

To an animated, eii(\uiring mind like his, ever 
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inclined to reasoning and speculation, there was 
a great charm in thus measuring his strength in 
discussions with similarly-constituted minds ; but 
he had felt the danger too ; and ere he concluded 
his Oxford career, he was conscious that had he 
not been armed, as he had sought to be, he too, 
like many another, might have struck upon the 
rocks and quicksands of human opinion, and 
might have been shipwrecked in the encounter. 

Even as it was, when he left college after tak- 
ing his degree, six months before his coming of 
age, his mind was somewhat disturbed. He had 
begun to see now that his succession to Eagles- 
crag must necessitate his relinquishing the idea 
he had cherished of entering the church; and 
being desirous of a change, both of scene and 
companionship, Lionel begged and obtained leave 
from Tom to spend some time in carrying out a 
project he had long had in view — of going on a 
voyage to Australia, in order to discover, if possible, 
some more particulars of his father's last days. 

The plan had proved entirely successful, both 
in its effect upon the tone of Lionel's own mind, 
and also in regard to its original object. 

After many fruitless journeys and enquiries, 
which, notwithstanding their failure, yet afforded 
him much entertainment and inteTesX.^livssvN.^ ^ 
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length, in a small village far up the country, found 
vfh&t he sought. A little church stood there, 
amid a cluster of colonists* huts ; and from its 
minister, an old and simple-hearted man, Lionel 
heard the mournful story of the lonely stranger 
who, nearly twenty years before, had come there 
to die, and whose latest hours had been soothed 
and cheered by the words of truth and acts of 
kindness of this now aged pastor. 

Lionel was also deeply touched by the sight of 
a small memorandum-book which the old man 
produced, saying that the stranger, at the very 
last, had requested that it might be given to any 
one who should ever come to enquire about him. 
The book contained no name, but the writing 
corresponded exactly to that of the former letter 
to Colonel St Clair. 

And when, on this first evening of his return 
home, Lionel showed this little faded memento to 
his Aunt Lily, and told her how he had received 
it, and also how, ere he left the place, he had 
erected a marble tablet over his father's grave, 
perhaps never, in all the years of her devoted 
tenderness towards her orphan nephew, had she 
felt more gratified than she was by this trait of 
his deeply affectionate feeling towards the parents 
whom he had never 'kxio'TJii. 
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Ever since Lionel went to Oxford, Tom had lived 
on at Eaglescrag, superintending some building 
additions which the former had expressed his wish 
to have made both at the Tower and at Woodbank. 

A new arrangement, however, was now neces- 
sary ; and in view of the young proprietor's re- 
turn, Tom had succeeded in obtaining a post of 
some importance in connection with the business 
of the county, and had taken some steps towards 
obtaining another residence, though it did not 
seem very likely that any such would be found 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Eaglescrag. 

But Lionel had another plan in contemplation, 
and after several letters had passed between Miss 
St Clair and himself, it was at length propounded 
by the former to Tom. This was — that he and 
Julia should make Woodbank their residence, while 
she found her home with Lionel at Eaglescrag. 

" It is dear Lionel's own idea, Tom," Miss St 
Clair said, in speaking of it to her nephew. ** I 
feared I should disturb them — ^but it will only be 
for a little while ; and if it is any convenience 
to you, nothing could make me happier than to 
return to my old home." 

And so it was settled ; and three of the old 
time-honoured rooms having been set apart and ar- 
ranged for the purpose, Aunt lily «ai^'£X\aa.^«t^ 
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established in a comer of the Tower; and Lionel's 
only cause of complaint against them in the future 
was, that they made so little noise, and gave so 
little trouble, that he never knew whether they 
were in the house or not. 

Once again Tom and Lionel stood by the stile 
at the head of the glen ; — It was moonlight, and 
Tom was on his way to Woodbank. Much 
pleasant, heart-stirring talk had gone on between 
them, and now, ere they parted, the conversation 
had turned to Violet, and to the delight it had 
given Tom to hear of and to see Lionel's happi- 
ness with her. 

" It is partly my doing, though, Leo," Tom 
said, with a playful smile, as he turned to go ; 
" I set you the example, did I not ? " 

"Yes, indeed," replied Lionel, in the same 
tone. Then, still holding the hand he had 
grasped, he added, more seriously, " But you did 
me greater service even than that, Tom, when 
you taught me that * he that ruleth his spirit is 
better than he that taketh a city ! ' " 
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